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AMERICA  LOOKS  AT  EUROPE. 

SoMU  exceedingly  significant  facts  which  tend  to  alter  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  America  and  Europe — or  at  least  to  crystallise  and  con¬ 
solidate  Americo-European  relations — have  occurred  during  the 
past  month  or  two.  Washington  lies  across  the  water  ready  to 
welcome  French  and  British  delegates  and  the  delegates  of  other 
countries;  but  it  would  be  folly  to  believe  that  for  Europe  the 
political  centre  of  gravity  is  shifting,  and  that,  instead  of  holding 
Supreme  Councils  in  London,  we  are  now  about  to  hold  Supreme 
Councils  at  Washington  and  incidentally  obtain  for  them  the 
participation  of  America.  The  Washington  Conference,  I  am 
afraid,  will  only  confirm  America’s  political  aloofness  from 
Europe.  Not  hy  Europe  going  on  a  round  trip  to  America  is 
.\merica  brought  permanently  back  to  Europe.  It  would  be 
better  to  have  no  illusions  on  this  score.  A  very  good  American 
of  generally  sound  judgment  has  at  each  successive  stage  of 
.\merican  separation  assured  me  that  America  did  not  really  mean 
itfand  was  merely  hanging  ofl'  in  order  to  find  a  better  way  of 
coming  on.  That  is  because  he  has  become  an  enthusiastic 
European,  and  is,  moreover,  an  economist.  The  travelled 
American  (speaking  broadly)  begins  by  being  a  European  :  then 
be  allows  his  Americanism  to  disdain  and  reject  Europe ;  and, 
finally,  in  some  cases,  atavistically  grows  more  European  than 
the  European. 

It  is  certain  that  economically  the  whole  world  is  one,  and 
that  eventually,  if  America  considers  her  true  interests,  she  will 
return  to  the  fold.  But  in  the  first  place  no  nation  considers  its 
true  interests.  Every  nation  has  been  behaving  in  the  most 
stupid,  sentimental  manner.  In  a  remarkably  clear  survey  of  the 
European  field,  which  he  has  entitled  “Balkanised  Europe,”  my 
friend  Mr,  Paul  Scott  Mowrer — one  of  the  few  Paris  journalists 
vho  matter — makes  a  capital  point  when  he  insists  that  we  shall 
t)e  led  astray  if  we  suppose  the  world  thinks  in  terms  of  economics 
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and  of  inaterial  interest.  Could  European  countries  and  America 
agree  to  do  the  sensible  thing,  the  riddle  would  be  solved  to¬ 
morrow ;  and  there  would  be  no  starving,  apathetic  Austria,  no 
swashbuckling  Poland,  no  tangle  of  States  cutting  themselves 
off  from  their  means  of  livelihood  in  their  distrust  of  their  neigh¬ 
bour,  and  looking  beyond  their  neighbour  to  their  neighbour’s 
neighbour — who  is  also  the  enemy  of  their  nearest  neighbour— 
for  an  ally.  All  the  military  and  tariff  walls  could  come  down : 
there  could  be  a  comfortable  intermingling  and  inter-trading  that  | 
would  be  to  the  profit  of  everybody  :  and  the  bad  strategic  fron¬ 
tiers  and  the  impossible  geogTaphic  unities  and  the  speckled 
ethnic  maps  and  the  absurd  industrial  divisions,  would  be  of 
no  importance.  Anyone  could  make  Europe  happy — if  only 
Europe  would  consent  to  be  happy.  The  trouble  is  that  we  are 
not  ruled  by  reason,  nor  even  by  economic  necessities,  but  by 
politics ;  and  we  insist  on  cultivating  our  sense  of  nationality  and 
our  hatred  of  those  who  are  of  alien  race ;  and  we  seek  com¬ 
binations  for  our  security  and  try  to  turn  mountains  round  away 
from  their  valleys  (peopled  by  foreigners!),  and  endeavour  to 
make  rivers  run  uphill,  and  make  agricultural  land  building  land 
for  factories,  and  grow  wheat  on  iron  mines — and,  in  short,  do 
any  complicated,  mad  thing,  because  it  is  political,  rather  than 
the  right  thing,  because  it  is  simply  economic.  Europe  is 
I'.olitics  crazy,  and  offers  an  amazing  spectacle  of  foolish  an¬ 
tagonisms  and  still  more  foolish  exclusive  friendships ;  of  fears, 
of  ambitions,  of  attempted  self-sufficiencies,  of  armed  vigilance. 

But  if  what  is  wrong  with' Europe  is  that  w'e  have  the  political 
mind  (which  means  a  mind  filled  w'ith  a  strange  mixture  of  panic 
and  pride,  of  uncharitableness  and  of  envy,  of  selfishness  and 
self-righteousness,  and  of  belief  in  cunning  and  force),  it  is 
equally  true  that  America  has  not  yet  acquired  the  economic 
mind.  Had  she  the  economic  mind,  she  woidd  realise  that  she 
must  lend  a  hand  in  putting  Europe  straight,  since  Euro|)e  is  a 
customer  of  whom  she  has  need.  Had  she  the  economic  mind, 
she  would  realise  that  she  could  indeed  drive  out  the  devils  in 
Europe;  for  enervated  Europe  would  listen  to  her,  would  respond 
to  her,  })rovided  she  remembered  that  it  is  a  political  rather  than 
an  economic  disorder — that  economic  disorder  is  not  so  much  a 
cause  as  a  consequence  of  political  disorder,  though  they  react 
on  each  other  in  a  vicious  circle — that  afllicts  the  Old  World. 

But  there  are,  as  I  have  indicated,  no  signs  that  America  yet 
understands  the  psychology  of  Europe  or  that  she  will,  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  have  a  wdder  vision  of  the  world.  Mr.  Wilson  failed 
utterly  at  Paris  :  the  greatest  tragedy  of  an  ideal  in  the  whole 
history  of  mankind  was  followed  by  a  deliberate  narrowing  of 
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outlook.  America  had  looked  at  Europe  and  was  not  encouraged 
to  do  more.  There  was  a  revulsion  against  Wilsonianism. 
\merica  preferred  violently  to  stay  at  home.  The  United  States 
is  swept  with  great  waves  of  opinion  stirred  by  great  gusts  of 
passion ;  and  after  the  wave  of  internationalism  comes  the  wave 
of  nationalism.  But  there  are  many  Americans — most  of  the 
best  Americans — who  are  aware  that  America  is  not  a  continent 
ill  a  vacuum,  but  is  an  integral  part  of  a  greater  whole ;  and  that 
it  is  not  independent,  but  is  interdependent.  The  solidarity  of 
the  universe  is  not  to  be  argued  about  :  it  is  a  fundamental  fact. 
The  time  is  not  yet  ripe  to  attempt  to  persuade  the  bulk  of 
iVmericans  that  cancellation  of  war  debts  is  not  only  fair  but 
is  good  business;  that  in  the  long  run  the  non-cancellation  of 
war  debts  is  not  only  unjustifiable,  but  is  a  luxury  that  not  even 
America  can  allord.  (Just  as  long  persistence  in  Euroiie  of  a 
jiolicy  of  impossible  reparations  and  sanctions  and  hostility  will 
be  absolutely  ruinous.)  Eurofie  for  that  matter  is  not  yet  ripe 
for  cancellation  :  it  is  regarded  as  pro-German  and  unfriendly 
ill  many  quarters  even  to  mention  the  possibility  of  cancellation, 

I  because  Germany  might  suggest  that  the  corollary  is  a  more 
co-oiierative  and  less  unilateral  arrangement  in  Europe.  Nor 
is  the  time  ripe  to  urge  that  America  should  shoulder  what  are, 
after  all,  her  ineluctable  political  responsibilities  in  Europe.  But 
there  is  a  growing  feeling  among  Americans  that  it  would  be 
better  to  face  the  mondial  situation  as  it  is ;  and  in  part ,  I  am 
assured,  the  Washington  Conference  is  an  attempt  to  begin  to 
get  in  touch  again,  to  reverse  the  declared  Harding  programme 
of  Americanism  in  its  most  cramped  sense.  ,  New  contacts  will 
be  taken,  and  a  more  cautious  propaganda  for  Americo-European 
union  doubtle.ss  initiated. 

It  is  nevertheless  necessary  to  see  what  is  happening  clearly ; 
and,  however  vaguely  universal  may  be  the  objects  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  meeting,  the  practical  issue  is  likely  to  be  the  Pacific 
issue.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  that  subject  :  but  if  it 
is  indeed  possible  for  America,  England,  Japan,  and  perhaps 
China,  to  come  to  an  understanding,  the  Washington  Conference 
^ill  be  a  great  triumph.  More  comj_)etent  pens — such  as  that 
of  Mr.  Archibald  Hurd — will  deal  with  the  naval  aspect  of  the 
problem ;  but  in  these  days,  when,  in  spite  of  the  lessons  of  the 
last  war,  we  find  American  publicists  (Air.  Frank  Simonds,  for 
eumple)  openly  writing  of  the  inevitability  of  conflict  in  certain 
I  rciiiustances,  proclaiming  the  readiness  of  America  to  fight  if 
tt'ier  methods  are  ineffective,  it  would  be  a  deep  satisfaction  to 
'•i!  men  of  goodwill,  who  fear  that  the  muddled  world  only 
r.'ijuires  for  its  complete  inextricable  confusion  and  final  collapse 
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tlie  exhaustion  of  the  comparatively  fresh  and  unhurt  nations, 
to  know  that  this  ultimate  nightmare  has  been  safely  stabled. 
Failure  at  some  agreement  will  intensify  the  menace.  If  it  is 
publicly  announced  that  America  and  Japan  are  irreconcilably 
opposed,  then  the  catastrophe  will  be  brought  measurably  nearer. 
England  will  be  regarded  with  distrust  as  an  Ally  of  Japan.  It 
seems  impossible  that  the  principal  parties  would  have  consented 
to  such  a  meeting,  it  seems  incredible  that  President  Harding  i 
would  have  proposed  such  a  meeting,  were  not  some  solution  in  ■ 
sight.  1  have  had  opportunities  of  “sensing”  American  political  ' 
feeling,  and  everything  leads  me  to  believe  that  already  an  agree¬ 
ment  is  virtually  and  tacitly  assured.  Were  it  not  so,  the  world  \ 
would  seem  to  be  determined  on  suicide ;  and  one  could  only  ask  i 
what  madness  had  overtaken  men.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  | 
add  that  the  whole  weight  of  British  influence,  which  in  this 
matter  is  considerable,  will  be  employed  (to  use  a  permissible 
pun)  to  keep  the  Pacific  so. 

The  Washington  Conference  in  a  month’s  time  will  then  be 
more  than  justified.  But  if  optimism  in  this  sense  is  not  fatuous 
— is  indeed  a  duty — for  the  rest  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  valuable  I 
conclusions  will  be  reached.  The  rest  is  Europe.  There  have 
been  nebulously  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  Conference  | 
two  subjects  which  are  essentially  European.  They  are  land  i 
disarmament  and  the  League.  ; 

Now  these  two  subjects  involve  a  discussion  of  the  whole  con-  \ 
dition  and  policy  of  Europe  with  its  baker’s  dozen  of  countries 
of  vital  importance  nearly  all  with  differing  aims,  nearly  all  with 
implacable  animosities  and  ineradicable  distrusts  and  complicated 
schemes  which  depend  upon  present  or  potential  military  force 
for  their  execution.  Naval  disarmament  can  be  treated  as  a 
separate  and  definite  question,  on  which  only  three  countries 
have  to  signify  their  desire  to  come  to  terms,  to  avoid  a  devas¬ 
tating  race  with  a  calamitous  goal,  for  it  to  be  settled.  But  it 
appears  hopeless  to  talk  about  land  disarmament ;  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  inopportune  to  consider  the  formation  of  a  new  League  i 
or  an  Association  of  Nations  while  the  existing  League  is  under  i 
sentence  of  death — reprieved  for  a  few  months,  given  an  oppor-  i 
tunity  of  saving  itself  by  making  good,  but  strongly  suspected, 
even  by  its  best  friends,  of  being  a  hotbed  of  diplomatic  intrigue. 

It  also  appears  hopeless  to  try  to  interest  America  in  European 
affairs  at  this  moment  when  she  is  preoccupied  with  her  own, 
and  when  she  has  just  seen  the  Supreme  Council  write  as  its  own  i 
epitaph  a  gigantic  question-mark.  No  other  kind  of  writing  than  ' 
honest  frank  writing  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  any  consequence,  and 
it  is  advisable  to  look  at  the  exhibition  presented  by  the  Paris  i 
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Supreme  Council,  and  the  subsequent  proceedings,  as  they  appear 
to  the  impartial  observer. 

The  impartial  observer  may  be  taken  to  be  Mr.  Ambassador 
Harvey.  Every  American  journalist  in  Paris  who  heard  him 
repeat  the  short  lapidary  phrase  with  which  he  greeted  the 
decision  to  refer  the  question  of  Upper  Silesia  to  the  League  of 
Nations  was  struck  by  its  scornful  importance.  I  believe  it  was 
not  taken  much  notice  of  in  England.  There  are  several  reasons 
for  this,  but  the  chief  reason  is  that  its  significance  depended 
upon  the  emphatic  air  of  finality  with  which  this  condemnation 
was  pronounced.  The  words  spoken,  though  obviously  ironical 
—American  pleasure  in  the  relegation  of  the  problem  to  a  body 
with  which  America  is  not  associated ;  confirmation  of  the 
American  opinion  that  this  is  purely  a  European  problem,  which 
implies  that  European  problems  are  no  concern  of  America — 
were  capable  of  being  underlined.  Mr.  Harvey  certainly  dotted 
all  the  “i’s”  and  crossed  all  the  “t’s.”  He  left  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  statesmen,  as  he  subsequently  left  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  pressmen,  that  America  will  assume  no  respon¬ 
sibility  of  any  kind  for  whatever  may  come  out  of  these  clashes 
of  European  ]X)licies.  It  was  with  some  hope  that  Mr.  Harvey 
was  welcomed  by  the  Supreme  Council.  Personally,  I  antici¬ 
pated  that  his  mere  presence  wmuld  have  a  restraining  effect. 
There  is  a  special  meaning  in  the  word  Observer — almost  a 
sinister  meaning.  Mr.  Harvey  was  there  to  observe — to  observe 
how’  European  diplomatists  do  their  business,  what  their  rela¬ 
tions  are,  w'hat  their  intentions  are  :  to  observe  the  difficulties, 
whether  real  or  fictitious,  w'hether  political  or  material,  of  the 
Old  Continent.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  put  a  more  instructive 
example  of  the  problems  and  of  the  methods  under  the  eyes  of 
this  newcomer  to  the  Conference.  Tapper  Silesia  is  an  illuminat¬ 
ing  instance  of  how  financial  interests  collide,  oT  how  contrary' 
political  plans  prepare  an  uncertain  but  probably  sanguinary 
future,  of  how  all  kinds  of  reasons  except  that  of  justice  (for 
even  a  relative  justice  could  not  be  on  both  sides  of  the  “industrial 
triangle”)  are  openly  or  occultly  invoked.  T  cannot  conceive  a 
more  unfortunate  debate  to  have  chosen  for  the  initiation  of 
Mr.  Harvey  in  the  mysteries  of  European  diplomacy.  Any  of 
the  previous  Conferences  would  have  been  less  damaging.  I 
could  not  help  magnifying  Mr.  Harvey  to  immense  dimensions. 
He  grew'  into  a  terrible,  gigantic,  sphinx-like  figure  :  silent,  enig¬ 
matic.  He  grew  into  the  embodiment  of  a  nation.  For  me,  he 
was  America  come  to  look  at  Europe. 

This  rdle  of  Observer  w'as  then  suprejnely  important  :  one 
regarded  him  almost  in  alarm.  One  felt  that  it  depended  on 
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what  he  saw  and  heard  whether  the  last  hope  of  America  re¬ 
covering  her  interest  in  Europe  was  to  be  lost  or  saved.  Tt  is 
singularly  unhappy  that  the  virtual  dissolution  of  the  Entente, 
the  divergence  of  views  between  the  two  countries  which  for  the 
moment  dominate  the  Continent,  and  the  consequent  confusion 
and  uncertainty  respecting  the  future  of  Europe,  should  have 
been  painfully  manifested.  Even  when  the  Upper  Silesiaii 
problem,  wdiich  the  bankrupt  Supreme  Council  could  not  solve, 
was  handed  over  to  the  League  of  Nations,  it  was  not  the  end 
of  intrigue,  but  to  all  appearances  the  beginning  of  intrigue. 
I  for  one  have  been  an  ardent  and  consistent  supporter  of  the 
League  idea,  hut  I  did  not  dream  of  expressing  jubilation  that 
the  League  w’as  to  have  its  chance.  I  find  it  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  the  sentiments  of  those  supporters  of  the  League  idea  who 
rejoiced.  Rather  it  filled  me  with  anxiety.  Plainly  the  states¬ 
men  acted  out  of  no  love  for  the  League,  but  had  only  the  imme¬ 
diate  object  of  veiling  a  grave  rupture.  Plainly  the  League,  as 
pis-allcr,  is  not  likely  to  gain  any  lasting  laurels.  That  business 
of  nominating  a  reporter  to  the  Council  was  ugly — not  because 
I  would  suggest  that  the  Governments  directly  intervened  and 
attempted  to  “nobble”  the  judges — ranging  the  representative 
of  this  or  that  country  on  their  side  by  promises  or  subtle  menaces 
— hut  because  most  of  the  comment  in  the  new’spapers  and  in 
political  circles  w'as  hard-faced  speculation  of  a  purely  diplomatic 
kind.  There  were  calculations  about  whether  the  Spanish  dele¬ 
gate  would  he  favourable  to  France  :  the  situation  in  Morocco, 
which  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  situation  in  Upper 
Silesia,  w’as  examined  wdth  its  possible  repercussions  on  the 
Spanish  verdict.  The  newspapers  all  assumed  that  the  refusal 
of  Senor  Quinones  de  Leon  w'as  due  to  the  instructions  of  his 
Government  not  to  offend  either  France  or  England.  They  all 
wondered  what  effect  the  nomination  of  Viscount  Isbii,  whose 
Government  is  frankly  friendly  to  England,  would  have. 
Whether  Brazil  w'ould  he  induced  to  take  the  British  or  the 
French  view;  whether  Chinese  interests  would  affect  the  vote; 
w'hether  Belgium  would  consider  it  better  to  placate  England 
or  to  line  up  wdth  France — this  was  the  only  kind  of  talk  to  be 
heard.  There  was  a  disgusting  incitement  to  petty  intrigue,  to 
the  formation  of  combinations,  that  convinced  me  that  while  the 
League  is  composed  of  ex-diplomatists,  ex-statesmen,  men  in 
close  touch  wdth  politics,  more  or  less  direct  delegates  of  their 
Governments,  influenced,  even  unconsciously,  through  long 
habits  of  thought,  by  regard  for  the  policy  of  their  country,  the 
League  is  not  the  organ  W'hich  was  desired — it  is  not  a  desirable 
organ.  Remark  that  I  do  not  assume  that  any  delegate  received 
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!-  instructions,  or  that  either  France  or  Fnigland  in  fact  exercised 
8  political  pressure  :  I  know  nothing  of  these  things,  and  certainly 
!,  prefer  not  to  credit  crude  allegations.  It  is  not  because  there 
e  were  or  were  not  overtures  and  private  conversations,  not  because 
n  there  was  or  was  not  diplomatic  interference  :  it  is  because  the 
e  '  publicists  and  politicians  openly  and  almost  startlingly  ap- 
n  I  proached  the  problem  in  this  manner,  and  were  concerned  at 
3,  what  might  or  might  not  be  done  to  deflect  judgment — thus 
1(1  i  revealing  a  deplorable  state  of  mind — that  I  conclude  that  in 
B.  present  circumstances  a  League  of  Foreign  Offices  is  not  and  can- 
le  not  be  the  impartial  authority,  the  superior  tribunal  that  Mr. 
it  Wilson  intended.  The  spirit  displayed  in  nearly  all  quarters 
r-  was  essentially  the  old  INIachiavellian  spirit.  Men  have  not  yet 
10  put  aside  the  guiles  of  diplomacy,  even  when  it  is  a  question  of 
s-  the  League.  This  revelation — which  was  not  really  a  revelation 
e-  but  only  a  confirmation — almost  destroyed  for  many  people  be- 
as  sides  myself  faith  in  the  League  as  constituted,  instead  of 
S3  strengthening  confidence  in  the  League.  I  repeat  that  I  am 
se  making  no  reflection  upon  persons  many  of  whom  I  personally 
id  know  to  be  men  of  the  highest  conscience,  but  one  has  a  right 
ve  to  assert,  after  the  cynical  public  discussions,  that  the  League, 
es  whatever  the  result  of  this  reference,  gives  no  assurance  of  being 
in  different  from  any  other  diplomatic  conclave.  I  cannot  see 
tic  America  being  induced  to  reconsider  her  resolve  not  to  join  the 
le-  League.  Nor  can  I  see  America  starting  another  organisation 
!0,  on  similar  lines. 

ler  Not  long  after  this  disastrous  Supreme  Council,  America  indeed 
he  quite  definitely  signed  a  treaty  with  Germany  which  made  an 
lal  end  of  the  League  so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  and  made  an  end 
lis  of  many  other  hopes  of  American  participation  in  FiUrope.  I 
all  confess  T  did  not  understand  many  of  the  reports  which  placidly 
ise  asserted  that  the  Germano-American  treaty  was  a  sort  of  replica 
re.  of  the  Versailles  Treaty — or  at  least  was  based  on  the  Versailles 
he  Treaty.  What  was  left  out  of  this  short  document  was  abso- 
;e;  hitely  everything  that  interests  Europe.  The  League  Covenant 
nd  is  left  out  :  obligation  of  any  kind  for  the  present  boundaries 
be  of  European  countries  is  left  out  :  and  purely  American  rights 
to  are  all  that  is  preserved.  What  advantage  is  there  in  concealing 
he  this  vital  truth,  or  in  attempting  to  gloss  it  over  as  did  a  comically 
in  satisfied  article  in  the  Matin,  a  journal  for  whom  everything 
eir  that  America  does  is  exuberantly  excellent?  America  has,  of 
in<;  course,  behaved  quite  properly  from  her  national  point  of  view; 
[he  hut  her  detachment  from  European  complications  is  undoubtedly 
ble  proclaimed  in  unmistakable  acts. 

rei  If  we  start  from  this  point,  there  is  some  chance  of  realising 
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that  Europe  must  work  out  her  own  salvation  and  must  expect 
no  miracle.  Miracles  have  been  looked  for  too  long.  Happily, 
when  the  European  field  is  surveyed,  many  signs  will  be  seen 
that  justify  a  certain  optimism.  For  the  first  time  France,  who, 
after  all,  will  for  many  years  determine  the  course  of  events  in 
Europe,  is  definitely  turning  to  a  policy  of  co-oi^ration  with 
Germany.  This  is  a  fact  of  first-rate  importance.  Mr.  Harvey 
may  have  occasion  very  shortly  to  modify  his  impression  of  the 
helplessness  of  European  statecraft.  France  is  recovering  a 
healthy  sense  of  self-reliance.  She  refuses — in  my  opinion 
rightly — to  be  ridden  by  British  policy.  Previously,  however, 
when  she  revolted  against  British  direction,  she  revolted  in  a 
wild  way.  The  struggle  was  made  to  appear  to  be  between  the 
British  policy  of  reason  and  the  French  policy  of  force,  betw'een 
the  w'illing  agreement  of  victor  and  vanquished,  and  sheer  coer¬ 
cion  and  hostility.  England  has  managed  to  assume  the  bean 
rdle  of  the  forgiving  country,  anxious  for  true  peace;  and  has 
managed  to  place  France  in  the  position  of  an  irreconcilable 
country  with  one  eye  on  her  Army  and  the  other  on  the  Ruhr. 
I  have  long  maintained  that  this  was  a  false  situation,  and  it  has 
been  apparent  for  some  time,  in  spite  of  heroics,  that  ultimately 
France  would  realise  that  it  w’as  bad  business  to  be  forced  to 
fight  England  on  this  ground.  Quite  clearly  there  now  appear 
two  tendencies  in  France.  The  first  still  favours  the  policy  of 
distrust  and  disruption  ;  the  second  favours  the  policy  of  mutually 
beneficial  economic  accords  wdth  Germany — economic  accords 
not  concluded  under  the  aegis  of  England,  but  in  separate  face- 
to-face  negotiations  directly  pursued  with  Germany.  Personally, 
w’hile  believing  that  politically  (that  is  to  say,  psychologically) 
the  first  attitude  wms  explicable,  if  not  justifiable,  I  think  the 
second,  w'hich  takes  count  of  economics,  is  infinitely  more 
rational . 

It  is  rather  odd  that  at  the  .same  moment  the  political  aim 
should  be  made  so  apparent  in  the  central  dispute  about  Upper 
Silesia,  and  the  opposite  economic  aim  should  be  manifesting 
itself  in  the  Ijoucheur-Rathenau  accord.  The  Temps  the  other 
day  put  the  case  of  France  admirably  when  it  said  :  “Beginning 
with  a  w’orld-wide  alliance,  vve  end — let  us  have  the  courage  to 
recognise — with  quasi-isolation.  Certainly  it  is  not  entirely  our 
fault  that  such  a  great  change  has  been  produced.  Neither  events 
nor  men  outside  our  country  have  furnished  us  the  aid  on  which 
we  might  legitimately  have  counted.  But  our  diplomatic  situa¬ 
tion  would  perhaps  be  more  favourable — let  us  admit  it — if  the 
voices  w'hich  have  spoken  in  the  name  of  France,  or  which  have 
been  raised  in  France  [it  might  be  added,  the  voices  of  British 
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apologists  of  the  worser  French  policy] ,  had  always  given  to  the 
world  the  impression  of  good  sense,  of  measure,  of  that  pacific 
spirit,  thrifty  and  laborious,  which  forms  in  reality  the  funda¬ 
mental  character  of  our  race.”  When  I  read  these  excellent 
phrases — which  express  what  the  best  friends  of  France  have 
long  felt,  friends  who  have  not  flattered  her  diplomatic  aberra- 
^  tions  or  curried  favour  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  but  have  remained 
|i  convinced  of  her  sound  sense  at  bottom — it  seemed  almost  good 
that  the  brutal  shock  of  the  Germano- American  peace,  which 
rejects  obligations  and  conserves  rights,  should  have  awakened 
such  reflections.  There  may  be  many  fluctuations — German 
militarism  may  provoke  a  return  to  the  policy  of  menaces — but 
from  now  onwards  I  am  convinced  we  shall  gradually  move  more 
and  more  along  the  lines  of  the  Loucheur-Rathenau  accord. 
France  will  imitate  America  in  independence — even  though  the 
lYeaty  is  thus  superseded  and  the  Entente  partnership  broken — 
but  will  obtain  what  she  can  obtain  from  Germany  by  means  of 
voluntary  arrangements. 

The  period  which  is  now  passing  was  inevitable  :  hopes  of 
complete  reparation  were  followed  by  cruel  disillusions  :  hopes 
of  security  by  a  world  pact  were  followed  by  disillusions  which 
were  still  more  cruel,  since  they  left  France  alone  before  her 
hereditary  enemy.  With  America,  France  has  endeavoured 
■  always  to  maintain  specially  amicable  relationship,  and  the 
French  newspapers  have  (since  the  disastrous  Wilson  days,  w'hen 
they  helped,  by  girding  at  Mr.  Wilson,  to  turn  American  opinion 
against  him  and  so  to  drive  America  from  Europe,  reject  the 
Treaty,  and  conclude  a  separate  peace)  kept  a  civil  tongue  in  their 
headlines;  and,  indeed,  are  meekly  and  drolly  thankful  for  all 
estranging  signs  of  America’s  attitude.  But  towards  England 
the  anger  of  France  turned  ;  England  had  let  France  dowm  both 
in  respect  of  reparations  and  in  respect  of  security,  and  England 
was  still  checking  French  action  irksomely.  I  think  that  not 
too  much  notice  should  always  be  taken  of  these  querulous  ex¬ 
pressions  of  discontent.  They  are  bad-tempered  and  regrettable  ; 
but  what  is  more  important  is  the  truth  of  the  allegation  that 
everywhere  do  French  and  British  policies  collide.  Partly  the 
leaning  towards  America — who  deserted  France  much  more  cer¬ 
tainly  than  England  has  done — is  the  result  of  a  semi-conscious 
desire  (sometimes  conscious  and  avowed  in  such  journals  as  the 
Intransigcant)  to  play  off  America  against  England ;  but  chiefly, 
of  course,  it  can  be  explained  psychologically  on  the  ground  that, 
if  there  is  to  be  a  divergence  of  paths,  it  can  be  accepted  if  it 
18  a  clean  break — as  with  America — but  cannot  be  accepted  if 
the  companion — England — is  nevertheless  bound  by  contractual 
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ties  and  is  always  tugging  France  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  grievances  of  France  against  England  are  many  ;  England 
is  against  a  policy  of  coercion  and  occupation  and  dislocation; 
England  is  pro- Arab  and  anti-Turk,  pro-Greek  and  anti-Polish; 
England  tries  to  make  friends  with  the  new  llussia ;  quickly  i 
attempted  to  reverse  her  w'ar  conceptions  of  Germany  ;  was  rather 
])ro-81av  in  Central  Europe;  and  generally — in  the  first  place 
rather  by  instinct  or  by  hazard — took  an  opposite  view  on  most 
things  in  post-war  Europe  to  that  taken  by  France.  With  Italy 
turning  towards  Germany  and  Russia,  with  Rumania — a  non- 
Slav  country  bordered  by  Slavs — beginning  to  look  Greecewards, 
with  Yugo-Slavia  concerned  about  French  policy  in  Hungary, 
and  Czecho-Slovakia  sympathetic  to  Russia,  it  was  not  unnatural 
that  France,  menaced  with  isolation,  seeing  the  game  going 
against  her  in  a  deplorably  egotistic  continent,  should  have 
stiffened  her  back,  sought  points  d’apptii,  and  determined  to  keep 
her  Army  for  protective  purposes  and  to  use  it  if  necessary  to 
squeeze  whatever  could  be  had  out  of  her  spoliator  and  debtor 
and  to  smash  him  up  at  need.  J 

That  was  the  first  stage ;  but  it  is  foolish  to  imagine  that 
policies  are  fixed  and  rigid  and  that  what  was  true  yesterday 
is  true  to-day,  or  that  what  is  true  to-day  will  be  true  to-morrow. 
Already,  in  this  tentative  search  for  a  policy,  all  European 
countries  have  changed  their  tactics  several  times ;  and  always 
should  it  be  remembered  that  two  years  is  an  enormously  long  | 
time  in  international  i)olitic8.  The  factors  of  the  sum  are  con¬ 
stantly  altered.  Who  would  have  dreamt  even,  a  year  ago  that  i 
England  might  be  accused  of  being  the  enemy  and  the  friend  j 
of  the  enemy?  How'  many  people  believed  me  when  six  months  j 
ago  I  intimated  that  France  would  soon  he  entering  iiito  separate  | 
economic  arrangements  of  a  co-operative  character  with  Ger-  j 
many?  At  present  we  find  two  currents  which  are  opposed  in  a 
France.  First  the  realisation  of  isolation  drove  France  to  assert  t 
herself,  to  re|)ly  to  the  British  veto  by  a  number  of  threats,  t 
which  the  other  day  were  summed  up  by  M.  Gustave  Herve  g 
as  follows:  “Our  security  is  the  Rhineland;  we  occupy  the  left  h 
bank  and  we  will  occupy  the  right  bank — the  region  of  the  Ruhr 
— if  Germany  does  not  keep  her  engagements.  The  day  that  n 
manifestly  Germany  refuses  to  execute  the  Treaty  we  will  make  u 
of  Rhineland — the  right  and  left  banks  of  the  Rhine — a  neutral  oi 
independent  State,  detached  from  Germany,  as  the  Allies,  victors  fi 
over  Napoleon,  detached  Belgium  from  us  in  1815  to  })uni8h  u.s  G 
and  enfeeble  us,”  At  the  same  time  France  sought  alliances:  pi 
she  had  an  idle  dream  of  Danubian  aid,  of  forming  a  Confedera-  di 
tion  of  wliich  Hungary  should  be  the  centre ;  but  before  the  fc 
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instances  of  the  Petite  Entente  (the  Slav  States  of  Yugo-Slavia 
and  Czecho-Slovakia  joined  by  Rumania,  equally  alarmed),  and 
also  before  the  obviously  dangerous  character  in  other  respects 
of  this  move,  the  dream  was  quickly  dismissed. 

It  was  then  Poland  which,  for  this  particular  French  policy, 
became  the  pivot.  To  my  mind,  a  policy  which  turns  on  Poland 
is  doomed  to  failure.  It  grew  into  its  present  importance  by 
the  accident  that  France  beat  back  the  Bolsheviks  from  Warsaw, 
and  ever  since  Warsaw  has  had  a  hypnotic  effect  on  certain  French 
dignitaries.  It  is,  I  suppose,  possible  to  conceive  Poland  taking 
the  place  of  Russia  in  a  combination  against  Germany,  and  at 
the  same  time  holding  back  a  hostile  Russia  from  joining  with 
Germany  against  a  victorious  France.  But  it  is,  for  me,  obvious 
that  France  can  render  no  effective  help  to  Poland  when  Germany 
and  Russia  are  at  all  re-established ;  and  Poland  will  have  to 
choose  between  a  rapprochement  with  Germany  (economically 
ineluctable)  and  a  rapprochement  with  Russia  (detested,  but,  after 
all,  the  chief  member  of  the  same  Slav  family  to  which  Poland 
belongs),  or  find  herself  crushed  between  the  upper  and  the 
nether  millstones.  Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  can  save  her — cer¬ 
tainly  not  France — if  she  remains  at  once  the  enemy  of  these 
two  incomparably  more  powerful  neighbours,  having  indisposed 
Russia  by  taking  great  tracts  of  Russian  land,  having  injured 
Germany  by  taking  mines  and  factories  rightly  or  wrongly 
claimed  by  Germany.  She  is  bound  to  provoke  a  coalition 
against  her ;  and  the  disarming  of  Germany  will  be  of  small 
importance  a  generation  hence  if  Germany  is  forging  her  arms 
in  Russia,  is  indeed  forging  Russia  into  an  arm.  These  are  con¬ 
siderations  which  cannot  be  overlooked  by  any  serious  political 
thinker ;  and  true  friends  of  Poland  would  counsel  moderation ; 
and  politicians  who  rely  upon  Poland  should  ask  whether  they 
are  certain  that  Poland  will  not  have  become  (hard  as  it  seems 
to  imagine  it  at  the  present  moment)  on  terms  equivalent  to 
terms  of  alliance  with  one  or  the  other,  perhaps  both,  of  these 
great  neighbour  countries,  or  else  will  be  gasping  out  the  painful 
last  breath  of  a  miserable  and  muddled  life  a  score  of  years  hence. 

But  all  this  implies  armed  vigilance  in  Europe,  all  this 
means  that  discussion  of  land  disarmament  at  Washington  is 
useless ;  since  several  of  the  conquering  countries  have  doubled 
or  trebled  their  pre-war  armies  in  sheer  fright  of  the  unknown 
future,  in  the  flux  and  reflux  of  pan-Slav,  of  Danubian,  of 
Germanic,  of  French,  of  British,  and  of  a  score  of  fluid  national 
policies,  seeking  combinations  for  revanche  or  for  common 
defence,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Greece,  who  is  still  fighting  her  fight, 
for  conquest.  It  is  useless  for  England  or  for  America  to  preach 
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disarmament  to  France  when  the  Three-Power  military  pact 
collapsed,  and  the  League  was  emasculated,  and  Britain  has 
spoken  (accidentally  and  lightly,  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  sig¬ 
nificantly)  of  new  friendships,  and  America  has  ostenfatiously 
renounced  all  obligations  to  uphold  even  the  existing  French 
frontiers  on  the  Alsace-Lorraine  side.  It  would  be  folly  for 
France  to  disarm  unless — unless,  perchance,  she  makes  a  sudden 
revirement  and  by  an  economic  friendship  and  collaboration  with 
Germany  places  peace  upon  the  solid  ground  of  a  paying  pro¬ 
position. 

I  look  on  objectively  :  I  must  be  taken  to  be  merely  recording 
tendencies ;  but  certainly  this  Loucheur-Bathenau  accord  be¬ 
tokens  a  turning  from  politics  (in  the  narrow  sense)  to  economics. 
Quite  frankly  it  has  been  stated  in  leading  French  organs  that, 
as  the  benefits  of  the  victory  dissolve,  as  the  Entente  grows 
more  frigid,  as  the  Allies  separate,  as  France  is  left  more  and 
more  alone,  the  distance  between  the  vanquished  and  the  victor 
must  diminish.  France  and  Germany,  finding  themselves  face 
to  face,  virtually  alone,  will  begin  to  talk  together.  It  would 
be  wrong  to  dramatise  the  situation  or  to  push  matters  further 
than  they  are ;  it  would  be  wrong  to  let  imagination  loose,  and, 
as  the  Temps  says,  conceive  already  immense  Franco-German 
trusts  which  will  be  able  to  beat  any  other  combinations  in 
Europe.  It  w'ould  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  sentiments  can  be  changed,  and  that  big  business  can 
oust  fears  and  hatreds.  But  I  think  the  second  stage  has  been 
reached.  The  first  result  of  Entente  quarrels  and  the  dissolution 
of  the  Alliance  was  to  make  France  shar[)en  her  sword  and  to 
set  her  diplomatic  wits  to  work.  The  second  result  may  well 
be  to  ask  if  there  is  not  an  alternative.  M.  Loucheur  has  in¬ 
dicated  the  alternative.  M.  Philippe  Millet,  I  remember,  when 
these  Wiesbaden  negotiations  began — and  M.  Millet  is  certainly 
the  soundest  and  sanest  and  fairest-minded  French  journalist  I 
know,  and  may  be  taken  as  an  authority  on  the  Loucheur  pro¬ 
gramme — hinted  at  something  much  wider  than  the  accord  which 
wmuld  have  Germany  supply  material  and  goods  for  the  ruined 
North,  hinted  at  commercial  collaboration  and  the  Franco- 
German  exploitation  of  Eastern  European  markets.  Senti¬ 
mental  politics  may  lead  to  France  being  left  outside  Eussia, 
while  America,  England,  and  Germany,  with  more  realist  minds, 
walk  in.  Sentimental  politics  may  find  England,  driven  by 
economic  necessity,  acting  fruitfully  with  Germany.  There  are 
things  which  no  one  is  yet  daring  enough  to  say  :  they  shock; 
but  from  henceforward  events  will  move,  in  one  sense  or  another, 
even  faster  than  they  have  hitherto  moved  in  Europe.  The 
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Louchenr-Rathenau  accord  implies  much  :  it  implies  that  France 
is  not  to  be  tied  for  ever  by  the  Treaty  to  Britisli  apron-strings ; 
it  implies  that  the  reparation  myth  (with  its  astronomical  figures) 
is  dissolving,  and  that  separate  practical  arrangements,  limited 
in  area  and  in  time,  are  being  found  better  than  nebulous  Treaty 
promises;  it  implies  that  the  bankruptcy  of  Germany  and  default 
under  the  London  agreement  may  not  provoke  France  to  action, 
provided,  as  is  just,  she  secures  the  means  of  rebuilding  the 
North  from  Germany ;  it  implies  that  the  Treaty  and  all  its 
creaking  machinery  is  being  scrapped ;  it  implies  a  new  spirit  and 
new  possibilities ;  it  even  implies  that  sooner  rather  than  later 
—though  not  at  Washington — some  measure  of  disarmament 
may  be  practicable;  it  implies,  in  my  opinion,  not  the  slightest 
unfriendliness  towards  England,  but  rather  the  promise  that, 
no  longer  condemned  to  live  unceasingly  in  each  other’s  com¬ 
pany,  in  the  same  divided  house,  no  longer  robbed  of  a  relative 
independence,  France  and  England  may  be  better  friends.  All 
this  is  not  yet,  but  it  is  the  business  of  the  politician  to  take 
heed  of  the  turns  of  the  tide  and  to  foresee  how  things  will  fall. 

Sisley  Huddleston. 


PEACE  AND  THE  BAGHDAD  BATLWAY. 


I. — The  Past. 

If  Belgium  is  “the  cockpit  of  Europe,”  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  territories  lying  between  the  iiEgean  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
occupy  a  similar  position  in  relation  to  Asia.  It  is  possible  to  trace 
the  conflicts  which  have  laid  waste  this  region  hack  to  some  2,500 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  the  manner  in  which  history 
has  repeated  itself  is  truly  remarkable. 

Generally  s^^eaking,  Syria  and  the  central  ix)rtion  of  Asia  iMinor 
has  been  held  by  one  Power,  while  the  Mediterranean  and  Mesoix)- 
tamian  seaboards,  with  considerable  tracts  of  country  strotcbinff 
inland  from  them,  have  been  in  the  hands  of  other  races  or  king¬ 
doms.  The  result  has  been  that  the  kingdoms  at  either  end  of 
Asia  Minor  have  been  o|ien  to  pressure  and  attack  from  countries 
further  inland,  while  the  inland  Power  itself  has  had,  so  to  speak, 
both  flanks  in  the  air.  Consequently,  century  after  century  has 
been  a  record  of  attacks,  counter-attacks,  and  offensive  and  defen¬ 
sive  alliances,  varied  occasionally  by  the  appearance  of  an  entirely 
new  element  which  has  swept  away  existing  States  and  for  a 
greater  or  lesser  pericxl  held  the  stage  as  the  dominating  Power. 

But  through  all  the  ages  and  amid  all  the  strife  of  the  ancient 
world,  one  salient  fact  stands  out — that  no  kingdom  has  ever  lasted 
which  did  not  hold  both  the  Mediterranean  and  Meso|K)tauuanend9 
of  the  2,000  miles,  or  thereabouts,  lying  between  Con.stantinople 
and  Basra.  When  we  come  to  consider  the  present  and  future  of 
the  Baghdad  Bailway,  it  is  important  to  hear  in  mind  this  historical 
fact. 

The  earliest  assocuation  of  the  Turks  with  Asia  Minor  is  found 
al)out  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  when  they  conquered  a 
district  on  the  Biver  Oxus  in  Central  Asia,  but  by  GIO  a.i».  they 
were  assisting  the  Byzantine  Emperor  Heraclius  against  the 
Sassanians  (of  Persian  origin)  in  the  prolonged  stniggle  for  the 
mastery  of  Upjxir  Mesoiwtamia.  At  the  close  of  that  campaign 
the  Turks  began  to  penetrate  further  west,  usually  in  compara¬ 
tively  small  Ixxlies,  but  by  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century 
they  were  firmly  established  in  Asia  Minor  and  had  become  known 
as  the  Seljuk  Turks.  In  1071  they  turned  the  tables  on  their 
former  allies  by  defeating  the  Byzantine  Emperor,  a  victory  which 
enabled  them  during  the  next  few  years  to  advance  .still  nearer  the 
Bosphorus.  Their  capital  was  established  at  Iconium  (the -modern 
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Konia),  and  gradually  they  gained  control  of  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor. 

The  Seljuk  Turks,  as  they  came  into  contact  with  Arabs  and 
Persians,  embraced  Mohammedanism,  and  in  1096  began  the 
desperate  attempt  by  the  Crusaders  not  only  to  rescue  the  various 
holy  sites  from  the  Moslems,  but  also  to  preserve  the  Near  East 
for  Christendom. 

In  1219,  however,  when  the  efforts  of  the  Crusaders  were  nearly 
spent  and  the  Sultan  Saladin  had  captured  Jerusalem  itself,  the 
Seljuk  T^irks  were  in  turn  swept  out  of  power  by  the  Mongol  inva¬ 
sion  under  Jenghiz  Khan.  This  flood  poured  over  Asia  Minor  and 
bv  1260,  when  Jenghiz  Khan  had  been  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Helagu  Khan,  the  caliphate  of  Baghdad  had  fallen  to  the  east, 
while  in  the  west  both  Syria  and  Palestine  had  been  invaded  and 
Figvpt  was  threatened. 

The  lucky  star — or  perhaps  one  should  say  crescent — of  the 
Turks  was,  however,  in  the  ascendant.  Another  sect — the 
Othmnnli  Turks,  no\v  commonly  known  as  the  Ottoman  Turks — 
were  driven  from  their  lands  in  Central  Asia  by  another  Mongol 
horde,  and  after  a  pause  not  far  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea,  spread  westwards  until  they  reached  Angora,  where 
they  came  to  the  aid  of  the  sorely  tried  Seljuk  Turks,  and  the 
combined  forces  utterly  defeated  Helagu  Khan  in  a  great  battle 
near  the  town. 

After  this  victory  there  was  no  stopping  the  Turks.  By  the 
final  decade  of  the  thirteenth  century  they  had  defeated  the  last  of 
the  Crusaders,  and  In  under  fifty  years  they  had  reached  Haidar 
Pasha,  facing  Constantinople,  the  present  terminus  at  the 
European  end  of  the  Baghdad  Bailway. 

Further  great  advances  across  the  Bosphorus  into  Europe  fol¬ 
lowed,  but,  while  Turkey  in  Europe  grew  stronger,  a  sense  of 
false  security  in  Asiatic  Turkey  led  to  disaster,  and  the  whole 
Turkish  Empire  was  swept  away  by  yet  another  Mongol  invasion 
under  Timur,  who  usurped  the  throne  and  power  of  the  reigning 
Sultan  Bayezid.  The  hopes  of  the  Crusaders  revived  and  the 
possibility  was  considered  of  Timur  being  converted  to  Christianity 
and  so  rescuing  Asia  Minor  from  Moslem  hands  after  all,  but  he, 
true  to  the  Mongolian  character  of  raider  rather  than  empire- 
builder,  withdrew  from  the  country  as  suddenly  as  he  had  entered 
it  to  seek  fresh  fields  of  conquest  elsewhere. 

Throughout  these  periods  the  one  fact  which  stands  out  is  that 
as  soon  as  a  Power  lost  its  grip  upon  the  stretch  of  country 
corres|ionding  approximately  to  the  line  of  the  Baghdad  Bailway 
its  end  was  near. 

The  Crusarlers  had  an  opportunity  of  renewing  their  efforts  in 
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Asia  Minor  on  the  collapse  of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  withdrawal  of  Timur,  but  failed  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and 
in  ten  years  the  Turks,  showing  remarkable  recuperative  powers, 
had  regained  part  of  their  hold  and  subsequently  began  anew  their 
advance  into  South-Eastern  Europe. 

Constantinople  fell  in  1453,  after  having  successfully  withstood 
several  previous  sieges,  and  so  the  gateway  to  the  overland  route  to 
the  East  was  definitely  wrested  from  European  hands. 

The  Turks  now  passed  from  triumph  to  triumph,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  the  Sultan  Suleiman  I.,  surnamed  “The 
Magnificent,”  their  Empire  reached  almost  to  the  German  frontier. 

However,  history  repeated  itself  once  more,  and  extended  power 
in  Europe  again  led  to  weakness  in  Asia,  where  the  Turks  were 
constantly  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  local  risings,  especially 
in  Mesopotamia,  which  a}>i>ears  to  have  been  a  sort  of  Turkish  |  ( 
Ireland. 

Gradually  Turkey  in  Europe  was  whittled  down  by  a  succession  : 
of  treaties  until  Constantinople  and  its  neighbourhood  almost  i 
alone  remained,  and  in  1798  the  expedition  of  Napoleon  to  Egypt 
gave  an  unmistakable  sign  of  the  intention  of  Euroi>ean  nations 
to  recover,  via  Syria,  the  mastery  of  the  short  overland  route  to  ^ 
the  East.  After  the  battle  of  Ahoukir  nothing  more  came  of  ' 

Napoleon’s  scheme,  but  from  that  time  onwards  the  energies  of  ^ 
the  Great  Powers  were  devoted  to  obtaining  a  footing  in  the  Near  j 
East.  I 

The  loss  by  the  Turks  of  their  control  over  Egypt,  followed  by 
their  defeats  at  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians,  still  further  weakened 
the  Turkish  Empire,  which  was  on  this  occasion  saved  only  by  the 
intervention  of  the  Great  Powers — intervention  which  rapidly  led  : 
to  protectorates  and  “  spheres  of  influence.”  So,  by  the  middle  of  j 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  fate  of  the  Near  East  lay  again  in 
European  hands,  and  it  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  Baghdad 
Pailway  project  first  began  to  take  shape  in  its  earliest  form. 

England,  profiting  by  the  lessons  of  history  and  realising  the 
menace  to  her  Eastern  }x>ssessionR  from  which  she  had  escape<l 
through  Napoleon’s  failure  to  continue  his  Syrian  invasion,  took 
immediate  steps  to  secure  a  firm  hold  on  one  end  of  the  short 
overland  route,  a  position  which  the  experience  of  centuries  clearly 
showed  would  prevent  complete  control  of  the  highway  by  any 
other  Power. 

A  British  Pesident  was  established  at  Baghdad  in  the  same 
year  that  Na|X)leon  attacked  Egypt ;  he  was  shortly  afterwards 
recognised  by  the  Turkish  Government,  and  in  1834  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  control  of  the  East  India  Company  to  that  of  the 
Government  of  India ,  and  vested  with  Consular  powers.  No  other 
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Power  appointed  a  Consul  at  Baghdad  for  nearly  fifty  years,  so 
that  these  steps  established  England  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  well  ahead  of  all  possible  rivals. 

Good  use  was  made  of  the  interval.  Navigation  rights  on  the 
Euphrates  were  obtained  from  the  Turkish  Government  by  the 
famous  British  firm  of  Lynch  Brothers,  and  subsequently  extended 
to  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  and  the  firm’s  steamers  are  still  plying  to-day. 

Between  1835  and  1837  a  survey  of  Mesopotamia  was  undertaken 
by  Colonel  Chesney,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  and 
twenty  years  later,  in  1857,  he,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  John 
MacNeill,  presented  a  memorandum  on  the  possibility  of  building 
a  Euphrates  Valley  Kail  way,  having  its  starting  point  at  the  port 
of  Alexandretta  and  running,  vid  Aleppo  and  the  Euphrates  Valley, 
to  Baghdad.  This  ^heme  had  the  great  advantage,  from  an 
engineering  point  of  view,  of  avoiding  the  costly  cutting  and  tunnel¬ 
ling  of  the  Taurus  Mountains,  and  followed  a  generally  easier 
route  than  the  present  line. 

The  scheme  roused  considerable  interest,  and  was  supported  by 
those  in  touch  with  British  interests  in  the  East,  but  particularly 
by  Sir  William  Andrew,  a  leading  Indian  railway  official,  whose 
efforts  led,  in  1872,  to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
being  appointed  to  consider  the  project.  This  Committee  reported 
favourably,  the  Turkish  Government  raised  no  difficulties,  but 
unfortunately  the  glorious  opportunity  was  missed,  as  the  Suez 
Canal  scheme  began  to  fill  the  public  eye.  To  a  Sea  Power,  a 
short  route  to  the  East  by  water  appealed  perhaps  more  strongly 
than  a  railway,  and  the  subsequent  coup  by  which  England 
obtained  control  of  the  canal,  coupled  with  her  occupation  of 
Egypt,  thrust  the  Euphrates  Valley  Eailway  into  the  background, 
from  which  it  was  to  emerge  in  after  years  in  the  somewhat  altered 
form  of  the  Baghdad  Railway. 

Several  small  railways  were  built  prior  to  the  main  project,  but 
these  were  mostly  in  the  coastal  regions  and  are  mentione<l  only 
because  in  every  case  a  scheme,  successful  or  otherwise,  was  put 
forward  at  one  time  or  another  for  their  junction  with  the  Baghdad 
line. 

The  first  railway  built  in  Asia  Minor  was  that  from  Smyrna 
to  Aidin,  with  a  subsequent  extension  to  Ergerdir.  This  line 
was  sanctioned  in  1856  and  completed  in  1866,  though  the  Ergerdir 
extension  was  of  later  date.  The  work  wms  carried  out  by  a  British 
company  without  any  guarantee  from  the  Turkish  Government, 
ind,  including  four  small  branches,  had  a  total  length  of  rather 
over  350  miles. 

Thus  British  enterprise  was  first  in  the  field,  and  this  railway 
was  still  in  British  hands  on  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914,  but  it 
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was  the  sole  remaining  British  concern  of  its  kind,  and  so  the 
first  British  railway  in  Asia  Minor  proved  also  to  he  almost  the 
last.  Its  extension  to  Konia  was  refused  by  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1891,  but  only  tw'o  years  later  permission  was  given  for 
the  Smyrna-Kassaba  line  (also  a  British  concern  at  that  time)  to 
be  extended  to  Afium-Karahissar,  where  it  forms  a  junction  with 
the  Baghdad  Railway.  No  sooner  had  this  extension  been  com¬ 
pleted,  however,  than  the  Turkish  Government  exercised  its  right 
of  purchase  and  immediately  transferred  the  line  to  French 
control. 

Another  small  coast  line  ran  from  MersLna  to  Adana,  and  was 
opened  in  1886  by  a  Franco-British  syndicate,  but  was  later  sold 
to  the  Turkish  Government,  and  eventually  re-transferred  to  the 
Baghdad  Railway  Company.  The  first  portion  of  what  subse¬ 
quently  became  the  main  line  of  the  Baghdad  Railway  was  from 
Haidar  Pasha  to  Ismid,  where  the  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz  had  a 
shooting-box.  The  line  was  for  his  convenience,  and  was  built 
by  the  Turkish  Government,  but  in  the  light  of  after-events  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  work  was  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  leading  German  engineer — Dr.  von  Pressel. 

Fifteen  years  after  the  completion  of  this  short  length  of  track, 
a  purely  German  concern  was  floated,  under  the  name  of  the 
Anatolian  Railway  Company,  and  obtained  from  the  Turkish 
Government  a  concession  to  build  a  railway  from  Haidar  Pasha  to 
Angora.  The  existing  line  from  Haidar  Pasha  to  Ismid  was  taken 
over,  and  the  extension  to  Angora  completed  in  1893.  Three 
years  later  two  further  concessions  wore  obtained — the  first  to 
build  a  branch  from  Eskishehr,  on  the  Angora  line,  to  Konia,  and 
the  second  to  extend  the  main  line  from  Angora,  via  Caesarea,  to 
Diarhekr  and  Baghdad,  thus  forming  the  first  definite  proposal 
to  link  Constantinople  by  rail  with  the  approaches  to  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

The  Konia  branch  was  duly  constructed,  but  instead  of  being, 
as  originally  intendecl,  merely  a  branch,  circumstances  arose  which 
eventually  converted  it  into  a  section  of  the  Baghdad  main  line, 
following  a  revised  route.  The  original  plan,  as  shown  above, 
was  for  a  more  northerly  route,  finishing  along  the  valley  of  the 
Tigris,  and  if  this  had  been  adhered  to  the  whole  scheme  would 
probably  have  retained  its  commercial  aspect,  and  the  southern 
part  of  Asia  Minor  left  free  for  the  natural  railwmy  develojiment 
of  French  and  British  interests. 

At  this  juncture,  however,  the  Kaiser  appeared  upm  the  stage, 
and,  obsessed  by  his  mania  for  wrlt-politik,  introduced  far  more 
ambitious  proposals. 

Following  on  a  visit  to  the  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  in  1898,  con- 
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cession  No.  2,  referred  to  above,  was  abandoned,  and  inatejul,  the 
erstwhile  branch  from  Eskishehr  to  Konia  was  to  become  the 
main  line,  vid  Adana,  Aleppo,  Mosul  and  the  Tigris  valley,  to 
Baghdad,  and  thence  along  the  Euphrates  valley  to  Basra.  The 


original  main  line  meanwhile  became  a  branch  from  Eskishehr 
to  Angora. 

The  new  plan  added  enormously  to  the  engineering  difficulties 
and  cost  of  construction,  but  the  political  and  military  value  of 
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such  a  line  to  Turkey  and  Germany,  who  had  by  then  supplanted 
England  as  the  guardian  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  was  immense, 
while  it  effectually  stopped  any  eastward  extension  of  French  or 
British  lines,  across  the  course  of  which  it  directly  cut. 

The  undertaking  was  considered  too  great  for  the  Anatolian 
Railway  Company,  and  consequently  it  was  succeeded  by  another 
German  concern  called  the  Baghdad  Railway  Company.  The 
interests  in  both  companies  were  the  same,  the  chief  being  the 
Deutsche  Bank,  and  the  only  real  result  of  the  change  was  to 
strengthen  the  backing  of  the  scheme  both  financially  and  politi¬ 
cally,  and  to  provide  opportunities  for  financial  deals  between  the 
nominally  different  companies  to  the  advantage  of  the  promoters. 

The  scheme  itself  compels  admiration.  Not  only  did  it  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  main  line  from  Constantinople  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
but  also  for  no  less  than  seven  branches  of  varying  length  and 
im{X)rtance  linking  up  the  Baghdad  line  with  other  systems  both 
existing  and  contemplated.  These  were  as  follows 

1.  Toprak-Kale  (near  Adana)  to  Alexandretta. 

2.  Ilaran  to  Crfa. 

3.  Bagche  to  Marash. 

4.  Killis  to  Aintab. 

5.  Sadijeh  (near  Baghdad)  to  Hanikin,  with  the  intention  of 
connecting  with  prospective  Persian  railways. 

6.  Muslimiya  to  Aleppo,  connecting  with  the  Syrian  lines  and 
the  Hedjaz  Railway  to  Damascus,  Medina  and  Mecca. 

7.  Zubeir  (near  Basra)  to  some  point  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 

All  these  branches  were  included  in  the  Convention  of  1903 

between  the  Baghdad  Railway  Company  and  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  was  surely  one  of  the  most  amazing  documents  ever 
produced.  From  the  company’s  point  of  view  it  was  the  game 
of  “Heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose,”  raised  to  a  fine  art.  It  is  too 
voluminous  to  deal  with  in  detail,  but  one  or  two  extracts  will 
show  the  type  of  agreement  it  was.  Article  29  prohibits  the 
working  of  any  section  between  Basra  and  Baghdad  before  the 
line  to  the  latter  place  from  Konia  is  completed.  As  ajiy  trade 
in  Lower  Mesopotamia  at  the  date  of  the  Convention  was  almost 
exclusively  British,  the  rapid  construction  of  that  end  of  the  line 
would  have  benefited  England.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gradual 
approach  of  a  railway  from  the  north  under  German  control  would 
have  an  exactly  opposite  effect,  and  hence  the  restriction. 

Further,  Article  9  aims  a  shrewd  blow  at  the  Lynch  Brothers’ 
monojwly  of  navigation  rights,  for  it  provides  that  “during  con¬ 
struction  ’’  the  company  may  acquire  and  use  both  steam  and 
sailing  vessels,  not  only  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  but  on  the 
Shatt-el-Arab  also.  Even  slight  knowledge  of  the  pow'er  of 
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I  bakshish  among  Turkish  officials  and  the  difficulty  of  loosening 
a  German  foothold  in  commerce  when  once  obtained  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  this  Article  would  have  reduced  Lynch  Brothers’ 
M  concession  to  waste  paper. 

I  The  kilometre  guarantee  by  the  Turkish  Government  does  not 
i  last,  as  one  would  expect,  merely  until  the  company  is  a  paying 
concern,  but  for  a  period  of  ninety-nine  years ! 

I  It  is  estimated  that  from  the  loan  floated  in  Berlin,  and  the 
‘  low  cost  of  constructing  the  first  section  of  the  line  owing  to  the 
!i  easy  nature  of  the  country,  the  promoters  made  a  clear  profit  of 
^  £1 , ‘250,01)0  on  a  working  capital  of  T300,000  ! 

'  The  length  of  each  section  is  fixed  at  200  kilometres,  and,  as 
.\rticle  2  of  the  Cahicr  des  Charges  regarding  the  Convention  does 
not  provide  for  contour  plans,  it  has  been  possible  to  avoid  ex¬ 
penditure  on  tunnelling,  etc.,  near  the  end  of  an  otherwise  cheap 
!  section,  by  making  an  unnecessary  curve  and  so  maintaining  the 
I  ex|)ected  balance  credit  out  of  the  kilometre  guarantee  for  the 
*  promoters’  jxickets. 

f  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  general  trend  of  this  astound¬ 
ing  prbduction,  and  in  certainly  the  early  stages  of  the  scheme, 
when  the  German  commercial  magnates  set  out  to  “do  down”  the 
;  Turk,  the  well-known  act  of  falling  off  a  log  was  a  difficult  pro¬ 
cess  by  comparison.  However  this  may  have  been,  the  publication 
:  of  the  terms  of  the  Convention  caused  great  jubilation  in  Berlin 
j  with  corresponding  fury  in  Lonidon  and  Paris.  The  French  and 
[  British  Governments  were  fiercely  criticised  for  failing  to  safe- 
^  guard  better  their  interests  in  the  Near  East,  while  it  was  freely 
i  asserted  that  the  Baghdad  Bailway  constituted  a  direct  menace 
to  India. 

I  Although  such  a  threat  was  only  to  be  contemplated  when  the 
railway  became  an  accomplished  fact,  there  was  a  strong  feeling 
that  the  British  control  of  the  Suez  Canal  was  in  a  fair  way  to 
being  discounted  to  a  great  extent,  and  that  at  a  not  very  distant 
date  our  short  cut  to  the  East  might  be  supplanted  by  a  still 
shorter,  but  having  its  starting  point  in  Berlin  instead  of  London. 
By  way  of  camouflage,  the  German  promoters  of  the  scheme  drew' 
special  attention  to  its  “international”  character  and  invited 
financiers  of  all  nations  to  participate.  Having  been  badly 
jockeyed  out  of  position,  both  the  British  Prime  Minister  of  the 
day  (Mr.  Balfour)  and  the  French  Foreign  Minister  (M.  Delcass^) 
were  inclined  to  participate,  taking  the  view’  that  a  limited  share 
in  control  was  better  than  none,  but  w’ere  compelled  to  bow  to 
the  weight  of  public  opinion,  which  was  entirely  opposed  to 
having  any  dealings  with  the  company.  The  deciding  factor, 
however,  was  in  all  probability  the  fact  that  no  amount  of 
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participation  could  remove  control  from  German  hands,  for,  under 
Article  12  of  the  Statutes,  a  permanent  German  majority  on  the 
Board  of  Jlirectors  was  assured. 

Originally  there  were  to  be  eleven  directors,  of  whom  three 
were  nominees  of  the  purely  German  Anatolian  Bailway  Company, 
and  three  more  were  Ottoman  subjects.  As  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  was  bound  hand  and  foot  by  the  terms  of  the  Convention, 
these  latter  were  merely  pupi>ets  manipulated  by  German  wires, 
so  that  a  solid  bloc  of  six  votes  out  of  eleven  was  assured  to  Ger¬ 
many  from  the  beginning.  The  remaining  five  seats  on  the  board 
were  to  be  allotted  according  to  the  financial  interest  taken  by 
the  various  nationals  participating,  of  whom  Germany  could  safely 
count  upon  providing  or  controlling  one  or  two,  so  that  for  all 
|)ractical  purposes  the  company  was  bound  to  be  a  German  con¬ 
cern,  whatever  happened.  However,  the  decision  of  the  French 
and  British  Governments  not  to  participate  simplified  matters, 
and  the  scheme  was  begun  as  a  frankly  German  undertaking. 

The  first  section  from  Konia  to  Boulgourlu  was  opened  for  traffic 
at  the  end  of  1904,  but  the  second  section  presented  considerable 
financial  and  engineering  difficulties.  After  over  three  years  of 
negotiations,  the  Convention  was  modified  to  allow  funds  to  be 
provided  for  building  almost  three  sections  at  once  instead  of  only 
one  at  a  time. 

The  Young  Turk  revolution  of  1908  delayed  matters  further, 
and  it  was  not  until  1911  that  work  was  resumed  after  a  lapse 
of  seven  years.  In  the  interval  additional  capital  had  been  ob¬ 
tained  in  other  countries,  including  France,  where  no  obstacle 
to  private  particitxition  was  raised,  although  no  Government 
interest  existed. 

Naturally  this  led  to  modifications  in  tlie  Board  of  Directors, 
and  on  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914  the  number  had  increased  from 
eleven  to  twenty-six,  distributed  as  follows:  German,  11; 
French,  8;  Turks,  4;  Swiss,  2;  Austrian,  1. 

From  this  it  is  apparent  that,  although  the  company  had  by 
then  assumed  a  more  international  as|iect,  the  German  grip  had 
not  been  relaxed,  as  that  nation  controlled  eighteen  votes  out  of 
twenty-six. 

Considerable  progress  had  been  made  wdth  the  construction,  and 
the  second  section  from  Boulgourlu  to  Adana  was  within  thirty 
miles  of  completion,  while  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  the  seventy- 
five  miles  from  Baghdad  to  Samarra  had  been  finished. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  is  a  convenient  point  at  which 
to  break  off  the  narrative  of  the  Baghdad  Bailway  in  the  past, 
and  to  include  the  years  from  August,  1914,  up  to  date  as  “The 
Present.” 
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II. — The  Present. 

Altlioiigli  not  strictly  accurate  in  point  time,  it  is  convenient 
to  include  under  the  above  heading  the  t>eriod  from  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  1914,  because  the  entry  of  Turkey  on  the  side  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  subsequent  British  operations  in  Mesopotamia,  have 
had  considerable  bearing  iqx)n  the  progress  and  present  jwsition  of 
the  Baghdad  Baihvay. 

During  the  war  the  remaining  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  the 
gection  from  Boulgourlu  to  Adana  were  completed,  and  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  sections  were  pushed  forward  to  a  [Hjint  beyond  ^iisibin 
within  lUO  miles  of  Mosul,  so  that  of  the  whole  vast  project  only 
this  stretch  and  the  section  from  Mosul  to  Samarra  remained 
unfinished — a  total  distance  of  something  over  250  miles. 

In  addition,  many  miles  of  railway  were  built  in  Mesojxdamia 
in  connection  with  the  British  advance,  but  wbat  their  exact 
relation  may  now  be  to  the  Baghdad  system,  and  how  far  they 
are  likely  to  be  left  in  situ  on  the  British  withdrawal,  no  certain 
information  is  available. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  also,  that  the  Turks  constructed  a 
branch  from  Bas-el-Ain  to  Diarbekr,  but  this  again  is  unceidain, 
and  it  is  not  known  whether,  if  constructed,  the  branch  was 
left  intact  on  the  Turkish  retreat.  Such  a  branch  would  involve 
either  a  considerable  detour  or  somewhat  costly  engineering  on 
account  of  local  hills,  so  that  unless  some  very  strong  military  or 
political  reasons  existed  for  connecting  Diarbekr  with  the  main 
line,  it  seems  that  the  trouble  and  exj^ense  would  scarcely  have 
been  incurred,  especially  during  the  course  of  a  great  war. 

The  branch  to  Alexandretta  was  subjected  to  a  British  bom¬ 
bardment  early  in  the  war,  but  no  evidence  is  available  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  damage  done  or  whether  it  was  ever  repaired. 

The  unsettled  state  of  Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia  since  the 
.\rmistice  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  write  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  as  to  the  real  position  to-day  of  the  Baghdad  Railway 
or  the  type  and  whereabouts  of  its  rolling-stock. 

The  action  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Kemalists  has  involved 
severe  fighting  at  two  important  junctions  (Afium-Karahissar  and 
Eskishehr),  and  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  neither  they  nor 
the  lines  in  the  vicinity  have  escaped  serious  damage. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  recall  the  stipulation, 
attributed  to  the  Sultan  on  the  occasion  of  the  Kaiser’s  momentous 
visit,  that  no  portion  of  the  proposed  main  line  should  be  within 
reach  of  a  naval  bombardment — a  condition  fulfilled  by  practically 
all  [nuts  of  the  system  except  the  Alexandretta  branch  referred 
to  above.  Since  that  date,  however  (1898),  gunnery  has  made 
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such  advances,  and  the  advent  of  aircraft  so  revolutionised  war¬ 
fare,  that  almost  any  railway  is  now  a  particularly  vulnerable  ai 
target,  although  greatft’  safety  in  this  respect  would  have  been  n 
gained  for  the  Baghdad  line  if  the  original  route  in  the  uorthe-n 
part  of  Asia  Minor  had  been  adhered  to.  There  is  no  doubt,  how-  [  a 
ever,  that  the  existence  of  the  Baghdad  Railway,  even  in  an  in-  I  si 
complete  state,  was  of  great  value  to  the  Turks  during  the  war,  [  ^ 
and  it  is  a  somewhat  melancholy  reflection  upon  the  original  a 
protestations  of  the  German  promoters  that  the  line  was  a  purely  I  si 
commercial  undertaking  that  it  has,  in  fact,  never  been  used  for  I  ri 
any  but  military  purposes  and  is  so  being  used  to-day.  I 

Treaties  are  commonly  sup|X)sed  to  be  agreements  under  which  I  t: 
the  upheavals  of  war  are  to  be  smoothed  down  and  normal  con-  p 
ditions  resumed  as  rapidly  as  jxissible,  but  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  5 
has,  so  far,  merely  been  used  as  a  starting  point  for  further 
argument  and  negotiations,  and  few,  if  any,  of  the  provisions  |  q 
regarding  railways  in  erstwhile  Turkish  territory  have  been  com-  |  v 
plied  with.  For  a  short  time  after  the  Armistice  the  section  of  I  1 
the  Baghdad  line  from  Haidar  Pasha  to  Ismid  was  more  or  less  I  i 
under  Allied  control ;  beyond  that  point  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  I  {■ 
in  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  Nationalists.  The  French  have  been  |  f 
using  the  system  in  Cilicia  and  Northern  Syria,  but  only  under  I  t 
great  difficulties,  as  the  line  has  constantly  been  cut  by  raiders  I  j 
and  reliable  communication  has  been  impossible.  |  r 

During  the  closing  mouths  of  1919  it  was  jxissible  to  travel  by  f  i 
rail  between  Constantinople  and  Alepjx)  with  some  degree  of  j  i 
safety,  but  this  did  not  last,  and,  although  the  journey  could  still  I  i 
be  made  in  the  early  part  of  1920,  it  had  become  an  extremely  |  i 
hazardous  undertaking.  Shortly  afterwards  the  service,  such  as  |  ] 
it  was,  had  to  be  sus|KMided,  and  since  then  direct  communication  1 
between  French  Syria  and  Constantinople  has  been  impossible.  1 
Various  stretches  of  line  have  been  worked  in  an  intermittent  I 
way,  but  solely  for  military  purposes  by  the  troops  of  the  nation  ] 
occupying  the  particular  area  concerned,  and  there  has  been  no 
attempt  to  work  the  Baghdad  Railway  as  a  unified  system  even  ' 
up  to  the  existing  railhead  near  Mosul.  * 

The  most  promising  report  refers  to  the  Mesopotamian  end  of  < 
the  line.  The  prolonged  British  occupation  of  Baghdad  and  the  < 
measures  needed  to  pacify  the  surrounding  country  necessarily 
involved  the  use  of  railways  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  lines 
built  for  war  purposes  will  probably  be  found  of  great  commercial 
value  when  the  proposed  Arab  administration  is  firmly  established, 
although  in  Mesopotamia,  as  elsewhere,  the  raiding  proclivities  of 
the  Arabs  have  made  anything  like  a  reliable  service  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty. 
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It  is  on  this  part  of  the  system  that  the  only  practical  steps 
are  at  present  to  be  found  in  the  direction  of  commercial  develop¬ 
ment.  There  have  been,  of  course,  for  many  centuries,  irrigation 
grstems  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  of  which  the  remains 
are  still  apparent,  and  future  plans  on  modern  lines  were  fore¬ 
shadowed  by  the  action  of  the  Turkish  Government  some  twelve 
^ears  ago  in  commissioning  Sir  William  Willcocks,  the  famous 
authority  on  irrigation,  to  proceed  to  Mesopotamia  and  devise  a 
scheme  of  reclamation  of  what  w’dild  otherwise  remain  a  desert 
region. 

The  war  stopped  many  practical  results,  l)ut  the  fact  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  an  indication  that  development  is  jv)ssible  of  considerable 
portions  of  the  country  on  either  side  of  the  Baghdad  line  in 
Mesoix>tamia. 

The  volume  of  trade  prior  to  the  war  was  by  no  means  negli¬ 
gible,  and  probably  80  per  cent,  of  it  was  British,  but  the  water¬ 
way  and  port  of  Basra  were  sufficient  to  cope  with  it,  and,  indeed, 
focal  conditions  made  water-borne  traffic  actually  more  convenient 
in  some  respects  than  the  o^oeration  of  a  railway.  But  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  such  conditions  will  no  longer  obtain 
for  any  length  of  time.  Prior  to  the  war  a  concession  was  granted 
to  a  British  company  to  exploit  the  oilfields  between  Baghdad 
and  Mosul,  and  since  the  Armistice  the  German  interests  in  the 
concern  have  been  transferred  to  the  French  Government.  The 
nearest  point  for  shipment  would  naturally  be  the  Persian  Gulf, 
which  would  result  in  considerable  traffic  of  a  sort  which  could 
not  be  dealt  with  readily  by  means  of  the  river  route,  which  has 
many  drawbacks  of  various  kinds ;  but  the  terms  on  which  the 
French  Government  obtained  the  interests  included  the  provision 
by  them  of  facilities  for  the  transport  of  Mesopotamian  oil  to 
Mediterranean  ports.  This  could  only  be  effected  by  'means  of 
the  Baghdad  Eailway,  w'hich,  as  shown  above,  is  already  within 
100  miles  of  the  town  of  Mosul  itself. 

The  United  States  are  also  interested  in  the  project,  and,  as  the 
various  interests  are  now  under  discussion,  it  is  hardly  too  much 
to  hope  that  the  remaining  miles  of  the  section  to  Mosul  may  be 
completed  at  an  early  date  with  a  view'  to  opening  up  this  new 
oilfield  by  direct  communication  with  Europe  as  soon  as  the 
intervening  country  has  resumed  a  settled  state.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  then,  the  present  position  of  the  Baghdad  Railway  is  un¬ 
favourable,  but  the  great  point  is  that,  except  for  a  comparatively 
few  miles,  it  is  in  existence,  and,  given  energetic  and  careful 
management,  its  possibilities  are  much  greater  than  in  the  past. 
The  crying  need  is  for  the  pacification  of  Asia  Minor,  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  with  whatever  modifications 
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the  Allies  may  consider  desirable,  and  the  early  operation  of  the 
Tripartite  Agreement  which  deals  specially  with  the  Baghdad 
line.  This  last  task  will,  presumably,  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  new 
Near  Phistem  Department  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  with  its 
difficulties  and  the  lines  upon  w'hich  the  fortunes  of  the  Baghdad 
Bailway  may  he  built  up  it  is  proposed  to  deal  in  a  final  chapter 
on  “The  Future.” 

III. — The  Future. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  considering  the  importance  to 
England  of  the  Baghdad  Bailway,  there  is  no  specific  mention 
of  it  in  either  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  or  Sfevres,  although  in  each 
case  a  section  is  devoted  to  railway  questions  and  certain  pro¬ 
visions  made  within  which  the  Baghdad  line  may  he  made  to  fall. 
The  actual  future  of  the  scheme  is  contained  in  the  Tripartite 
Agreement  between  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  signed  at 
Sevres  simultaneously  with  the  Treaty.  To  consider  the  working 
of  the  scheme,  it  must  he  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  partition 
of  Turkey  under  the  Treaty. 

This  provides  for  the  retention  by  Turkey  in  Europe  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  a  small  area  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  the 
city.  This  area,  however,  is  itself  included  in  the  “Zone  of  the 
Straits”  extending  from  the  Bosphorus  to  the  island  of  Tjcninos, 
both  inclusive,  taking  in  the  European  shore  to  the  point  of  the 
Gallipoli  Peninsula  of  tragic  memory  and  the  Asiatic  shore  to  a 
point  opjx)site  the  island  of  Mitylene,  and  extending  to  include 
the  latter.  The  whole  of  this  area  is  internationalised  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  mixed  Commission  representing  the  “Allied  and 
Associated  ”  Powers  with  the  addition  of  certain  further  nationals 
if  and  when  their  Governments  decide  to  join  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  city  of  Smyrna,  with  a  considerable  area  in  its 
vicinity,  remains  under  Turkish  sovereignty,  but  is  to  be  adminis¬ 
tered  by  Greece,  while  the  ]X)pulation  has  the  right,  after  five 
years,  of  becoming  incorporated  in  the  Kingdom  of  Greece.  This 
arrangement  is  not  incomparable  with  an  attempt  to  set  up  an 
Twister  Administration  in  Cork  or  a  Sinn  Fein  Government  in 
Belfast,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  failure  up  to  date 
of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres.  The  southern  frontier  of  Turkey  in  Asia 
begins  at  a  point  on  the  coast  due  south  of  Adana,  runs  north-east  to 
about  ten  milesdue  north  of  Bagche,and  thence  almost  in  a  straigh' 
line  eastwards  until  it  meets  the  Persian  frontier  some  fifty  mile.' 
north-east  of  Mosul.  South  of  this  line  are  the  inde]')endent  Stati 
of  Syria  and  Meso|X)tamia,  the  administration  of  which  is,  t* 
begin  with,  under  mandatory  Powers  which  have  since  l"v: 
ap{X)inted  in  the  shape  of  France  and  England  resj^tively. 
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Armenia  becomes  an  independent  State  whose  boundaries  are 
to  be  subject  to  the  arbitration  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  the  territory  forming  the  new  Turkey  in  Asia  is 
divided  into  areas  in  which  the  special  interests  of  Italy  and  France 
i  are  recognised.  The  former  extends  from  the  centre  of  the 
Asiatic  boundary  of  the  “Zone  of  the  Straits”  to  Afium-Kara- 
hissar,  thence  eastward  to  a  point  some  ten  miles  due  south  of 
Caesarea  and  thence  to  the  coast  about  the  same  distance  west 
of  Mersina.  This  area  excludes,  of  course,  the  territory  of 
Smyrna-  The  French  Zone  is  roughly  in  the  shape  of  a  cone 
based  uix)n  the  Syrian  frontier  and  extending  northwards  some 
100  miles  at  its  deepest  point.  The  western  boundary  is  the  limit 
I  of  the  Italian  sphere  and  the  eastern  a  line  drawn  from  roughly 
.  north  of  the  present  railhead  of  the  Baghdad  Railway  beyond 
;  Nisibin.  The  Syrian  frontier  at  its  western  end,  however,  bends 
I  down  to  the  coast  so  as  to  include  the  port  and  bay  of  Alexan- 
!  dretta.  It  is  reported  that  the  French  Government  has  come  to 
an  arrangement  with  the  Nationalist  Turks  under  which  the  Syrian 
frontier  is  moved  south  a  sufficient  distance  to  enable  the  Baghdad 
Railway  from  Bagche  to  Nisibin  to  form  the  actual  line  of 
demarcation ;  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  railway  is  to  be 
regarded  as  in  Syria,  nor  is  it  certain  that  the  Nationalist  Turks, 
who  do  not  constitute  the  official  Government  of  the  country, 
are  in  a  [position  to  make  such  an  arrangement. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  Baghdad  Railway  will  run 
through  a  succession  of  newly  constituted  areas  of  widely  different 
nationalities  and  character. 

Throughout  this  article  the  term  “  Baghdad  Railway  ”  has  been 
used  as  including  the  original  Anatolian  Railway  and  the  branches 
specified  in  Part  I. 

Article  4  of  the  Tripartite  Agreement  provides  for  the  working 
of  the  Baghdad  Railway,  as  defined  above,  together  with  the 
Mersina- Adana  line  referred  to  in  Part  I.  and  incorporated  in 
the  Baghdad  Railway  Company,  by  a  company  whose  capital  will 
be  subscribed  by  British,  French  and  Italian  financial  groups ;  but 
this  applies  only  to  that  portion  of  the  Baghdad  Railway  lying 
within  the  limits  of  Turkey  in  Asia  as  defined  in  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  re|X)rted  adjustment  of 
the  Svrian  frontier  w’ould  add  considerably  to  the  mileage  for 
which  such  a  company  would  be  res^risible,  and  the  exact  decision 
as  to  whether  the  Baghdad  line  "between  Bagche  and  Nisibin  is 
,to  be  inside  or  outside  Syria  is  of  vital  importance. 

The  capital  of  the  company  is  to  be  divided  among  the  British, 
French  and  Italian  groups  in  return  for  the  interests  such  groups 
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may  have  had  in  the  Baghdad  line  as  a  whole  on  August  Ist,  1914. 
The  remainder  of  the  capital  is  to  be  divided  equally  between  the 
three  groups. 

This  clause  is  worded  in  an  extraordinarily  loose  way,  and 
apparently  opens  the  door  to  considerable  argument. 

In  the  first  place,  if  “interest”  is  to  be  taken  as  meaning 
financial  interest,  neither  England  nor  Italy  had  a  i)enny  in  the 
Baghdad  Bailway  Company,  while  French  capital  was  confined 
to  private  investment  without  any  Government  backing. 

French  capital  was  represented  to  the  extent  of  about  30  per 
cent.,  unless  this  was  increased  on  the  raising  of  further  capital 
between  1908  and  1911,  so  that  the  remaining  70  per  cent,  will 
presumably  be  divided,  giving  each  country  23^  per  cent,  to  find, 
France  getting  a  total  share  of  53i  per  cent.  If  it  i.s  held,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  actual  sum  put  up  by  the  French  group  in  1910  is 
to  be  reckoned  as  the  amount  of  “interest”  held  in  August,  1914 
— and  reckoned,  presumably,  at  its  1910  value — it  is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  shares  of  the  respective  countries  until  the  amount 
of  capital  to  be  found  by  the  new'  company  is  fixed. 

Then,  again,  what  is  meant  by  the  Baghdad  Railway  “as  a 
whole”?  Is  this  to  include  its  jwedecessor,  the  Anatolian  Rail¬ 
way,  which,  incidentally,  is  mentioned  as  a  separate  concern  in 
this  Article  of  the  Tripartite  Agreement? 

The  French  Government  has  the  right  to  take  over  and  work 
all  or  any  lines  within  the  area  of  Turkey  in  Asia  where  its 
interests  are  specially  recognised,  in  which  event  the  amount  of 
capital  allotted  to  it  in  the  new  company  will  be  reduced  according 
to  the  value  of  the  lines  taken  over.  At  present  this  option  only 
applies  to  a  comparatively  short  stretch  of  the  main  Baghdad 
line  and  the  Mersina  branch,  but  should  the  alteration  in  the 
Syrian  frontier  be  confirmed  and  the  actual  railway  be  on  the 
Turkish  side,  then  France  can,  under  this  clause,  take  over  prac¬ 
tically  the  whole  of  the  main  line  and  branches  from  just  east 
of  Adana  to  Nisibin.  It  is  obvious  that  France  will  work  this 
portion  of  the  line  in  any  case,  for  a  period,  as  she  is  the 
mandatory  Power  for  Syria,  but  that  is  a  very  different  matter  to 
acquiring  exclusive  rights  over  a  promising  portion  of  th«  system 
opening  up  the  enormously  fertile  Cilician  plain. 

Further,  how  is  the  value  of  such  lines  to  be  estimated,  and 
on  w'hat  data?  The  Baghdad  Railway  has  never  been  worked  as 
a  commercial  undertaking,  even  so  far  as  constructed,  and  if  the 
cost  of  construction  and  the  skeleton  service  run  over  the  earlier 
sections  prior  to  the  war  is  to  be  used  as  a  basis,  w'e  immediately 
come  back  to  the  iniquitous  terms  of  the  Baghdad  Railway  Con¬ 
vention  mentioned  in  Part  I. 
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Under  this  precious  document  annual  guarantees  were  found 
by  the  Turkish  Government  both  for  construction  and  working 
expenses  for  each  section,  in  addition  to  an  issue  of  bonds  for  the 
building  of  the  line  in  each  section.  Consequently,  the  less  spent 
on  construction  and  working  expenses  the  bigger  the  margin  of 
profit  for  the  shareholders  from  the  annual  guarantees,  while 
the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  issued  for  each  section  might,  and  did, 
remain  absolutely  untouched  (except  by  the  shareholders)  for  any 
section  costing  less  than  the  combined  guarantees  for  construc¬ 
tion  and  working.  To  make  still  more  certain  of  profit,  the 
Baghdad  Kailway  paid  to  itself,  in  the  shape  of  its  predecessor,  the 
Anatolian  Kailway  Company,  an  annual  sum  per  kilometre  to 
work  the  line  on  its  behalf.  This  annual  sum  was  £S2  per  kilo¬ 
metre  less  than  the  working  guarantee  received  by  the  Baghdad 
Company  from  the  Turkish  Government,  so  that  the  shareholders 
pocketed  what  amounted  to  a  bonus  of  i,'fi,400  per  section. 

It  follows,  then,  that  as  the  Baghdad  Kailway  Company  ke[)t 
construction  and  working  ex[}en8es  down  to  a  minimum,  to  its 
own  advantage,  so  corresiwndingly  low  wdll  be  the  value  of  the 
line  if  based  upon  these  figures,  and  so  much  less  will  be  the 
reduction  of  P’rench  capital  interest  in  the  new  company. 

This  arrangement  also  seems  to  allow"  France  to  take  over 
selected  sections  which  are  likely  to  develop  into  commercial  suc¬ 
cesses,  leaving  the  unprofitable  desert  stretches  to  be  financed  by 
the  new  company  as  a  whole,  in  which  the  amount  of  French 
capital  interest  rests  largely  with  the  French  Government. 

This  asi)ect  of  the  problem  alone  provides  a  considerable  basis 
for  negotiation  before  the  pious  aspiration  to  a  unified  control  can 
materialise,  and  there  remain,  in  addition,  three  further  considera¬ 
tions  of  primary  imjx)rtapce  to  the  successful  development  of  the 
Baghdad  Kailway  into  a  commercial  success.  These  are  popula¬ 
tion,  immigration  and  protection.  Most  railways  do  one  of  tw’o 
things  :  they  either  oj>en  up  a  district  w  liere  natural  or  manu¬ 
facturing  resources  are  already  being  developed  and  need  railway 
transport  for  further  progress,  or  else  bring  to  a  virgin  area  the 
population  and  machinery  necessary  for  its  exploitation.  The 
peculiar  climatic  and  ethnological  conditions  of  the  wide  area  to 
be  served  by  the  Baghdad  Kaihvay  have  hitherto  formed  a  barrier 
against  the  performance  by  it  of  either  of  these  functions. 

Asia  Minor  as  a  whole  is  very  sparsely  populated,  and  Hogarth, 
la  his  work  The  Nearer  East,  gives  statistics  showing  that  a 
population  of  even  seventy  and  over  to  the  square  mile  was  then 
(about  fifteen  years  ago)  confined  to  a  very  few  small  areas  in 
the  coastal  regions,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  country  through 
^hich  the  Baghdad  line  now  runs  was  populated  only  to  the 
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extent  of  five  or  ten  to  the  square  mile — in  other  words,  desert. 
The  Turkish  birth-rate  has  shown  a  steady  decline  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period,  and  incessant  warfare  of  one  kind  or  another 
has  certainly  not  tended  to  remedy  the  population  question  in 
recent  years.  Immigration  is  the  most  obvious  solution,  but  here 
one  is  faced  with  climatic  difficulties  and  problems  of  race  ami 
psychology.  In  years  gone  by  the  Turkish  Government  toyed 
with  this  question  and  offered  grants  of  land  in  really  fertile 
regions  of  the  interior  which  had  remained  almost  entirely  un¬ 
developed.  A  certain  number  of  immigrants  from  Macedonia  and 
elsewhere  availed  themselves  of  this  offer,  but  the  length  of  the 
journey  and  the  inevitable  failure  of  the  Turkish  Government  to 
pay  any  of  the  promised  allowances  usually  resulted  in  only  a 
fraction  of  the  parties  reaching  their  destination,  and  then  in  such 
a  destitute  condition  that  their  utility  as  settlers  was  almost 
entirely  discounted.  But  this  certainly  seems  the  most  promising 
method  of  populating  at  least  the  more  fertile  portions  of  the 
country  served  by  the  Baghdad  Railway,  and  the  chaotic  state 
of  Eoumania  and  what  was  formerly  Montenegro,  to  mention  but 
two  of  the  Balkan  States,  suggests  a  possible  source  of  immigrants 
of  a  sturdy,  agricultural  stock  who  would,  perhaps,  be  willing 
to  settle  in  Asia  Minor  in  a  district  under  the  protection  or  super¬ 
vision  of  a  Great  Power.  The  Syrians  are  unlikely  to  leave  their 
own  country,  especially  since  it  is  to  become  independent.  Greeks 
usually  stick  to  the  coast,  and  their  inclination,  generally  speaking, 
is  towards  sedentary  occupations  rather  than  manual  labour.  The 
unfortunate  Armenians  have  almost  ceased  to  exist,  and  even  the 
establishment  of  an  Armenian  State,  where  a  process  of  recupera¬ 
tion  might  have  been  hoped  for,  has  not  prevented  the  race  from 
falling  a  prey  to  the  flowing  tide  of  Bolshevism,  which  even  the 
all-providing  Treaty  of  Sevres  failed  to  cater  for. 

The  Kurds  are  a  truculent  race,  very  self-centred  in  their  own 
communities,  and,  while  the  Baghdad  Railway  would  encourage 
more  activity  in  the  districts  they  inhabit,  it  is  unlikely  that  they 
would  be  willing  or  suitable  as  settlers  in  other  less  productive 
parts  of  the  country.  There  remains  the  Arab,  to  whom  work 
is  anathema.  He  prefers  to  exist  in  abject  poverty  rather  than 
to  develop  natural  resources  which  may  exist  at  his  very  door. 
The  limit  of  any  ambition  he  may  have  in  this  respect  is  to 
acquire  just  enough  sheep  to  eke  out  an  existence,  assisted  by 
the  proceeds  of  any  robberies  he  may  successfully  carry  out,  and 
varied  by  occasional  fighting  with  neighbouring  tribes.  It  is  a 
simple  life,  admirably  described  by  Mr.  Lowell  Thomas  in  his 
well-known  Travellogucs  thus:  “You  are  born.  After  a  bit  you 
grow  up;  after  a  bit  more  you  die,  and  that’s  all  there  is  to  it." 
Not  quite  the  spirit  for  the  commercial  development  of  a  railway. 
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However,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Arab  is  the  only  person 
who  can  stand  the  climate  of  all  parts  of  Mesopt)tamia  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  and  it  may  be  that  British  enterprise  and 
organisation  will  bring  about  a  psychological  change  in  the  in¬ 
habitants  which  could  scarcely  have  been  hoped  for  through  the 
mere  passage  of  time. 

Turks  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  railway  country,  but  they 
aim  at  official  employment  of  any  sort,  and,  beyond  providing  the 
raw  material  for  the  railway  staff  and  police,  do  not  hold  out 
much  prosi)ect  of  producing  successful  commercial  undertakings 
of  any  sort. 

From  this  somewhat  gloomy  review  of  the  population  question 
it  is  clear  that  immigration,  having  due  regard  to  climatic  and 
racial  considerations,  must  be  one  of  the  earliest  problems  to  be 
faced  when  the  provisions  of  the  Tripartite  Agreement  come  to 
be  put  into  operation,  and  success  in  this  respect  would  go  far 
towards  solving  the  general  population  >question.  There  remains 
(Protection.  Bor  hundreds  of  miles  the  Baghdad  Eailway  runs 
through  country  of  the  wildest  description,  inhabited  by  races  to 
whom  battle,  murder  and  sudden  death  is  all  in  the  day’s  work. 
Holding  up  trains  for  loot  or  raiding  the  railway  for  any  useful 
material  required  would  doubtless  prove  a  very  popular  amuse¬ 
ment  so  long  as  swift  retribution  did  not  result.  The  Arabs,  in 
(liiirticular,  have  had  considerable  practice  at  the  game  during  the 
:  Mesopotamian  operations,  and  would  be  able  to  turn  their  ex- 
^perience  to  account.  Therefore  law  and  order  must  obtain  along 
dbe  railway,  wdiatever  may  happen  in  remoter  districts.  In  Meso- 
Ipotamia  a  blockhouse  system  was  established  on  the  lines  adopted 
jiin  the  South  African  campaign,  and  this  could  be  extended 
throughout  the  railway,  although  at  the  Euroi>eau  end  such  pre¬ 
cautions  would  probably  be  unnecessary  for  some  distance  from 
iiie  coasts.  The  old  system  of  Turkish  guard-houses  could  be 
revived  and  improved,  with  special  attention  to  such  vulnerable 
[-jints  as  bridges  and  junctions.  The  garrisons  of  the  guard-houses 
c  days  gone  by  were  wonderfully  loyal ;  they  were  frequently 
forgotten  and  remained  without  reliefs  for  long  after  they  were 

lie,  while  a  total  absence  of  pay  was  almost  a  matter  of  course. 
The  revival  of  these  garrisons  in  the  form  of  the  (jendarmcric,  for 
which  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  provides,  w'ould  be  of  great  value  to 
the  railway,  while  fair  and  regular  conditions  of  pay  and  reliefs 
would  produce  a  reliable  force.  The  establishment  of  gendarmerie 

tracks  at  each  station,  from  which  reinforcements  could  be  sent 
;roinptly  to  aid  any  post  attacked,  or  to  intercept  raiders,  would 
*dd  to  the  feeling  of  security  and  make  the  Arab  realise  that  the 
had  become  less  one-sided  and  more  risky  than  formerly. 
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while  it  would  also  be  highly  desirable  to  instil  firmly  in  the 
mind  of  each  Turkish  local  authority  the  fact  that  an  attack  on 
the  railway  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction  would  be  an  event 
for  which  he  w’ould  be  held  responsible. 

In  the  early  stages  of  operating  the  line  it  would  be  advisable 
to  have  an  armoured  truck  at  each  end  of  a  train,  on  the  South 
African  principle,  while  passenger  trains  might,  at  first,  be  con¬ 
voyed  by  an  armoured  train  running  just  ahead,  as  the  mail  trains 
used  to  be  in  parts  of  South  Africa  during  the  Boer  War. 

Given  protection,  the  development  of  certain  selected  districts 
should  be  taken  in  hand,  but  care  in  selecting  these  is  necessary, 
because  increased  prosperity  in  a  certain  area,  following  on  rail¬ 
way  activity,  might  have  the  very  undesirable  effect  of  drawing 
IHjpulation  away  from  other  areas  in  which  the  time  for  similar 
development  was  not  yet  ripe.  It  seems  necessary,  therefore,  to 
select  the  areas  chosen  for  the  earliest  commercial  operations  at 
fairly  regular  intervals  along  the  whole  route,  so  far  as  natural 
conditions  permit.  Under  normal  conditions  of  peace  time  the 
section  from  Haidar  Pasha  to  Ismid  is  already  a  very  paying 
concern.  Passenger  trains  are  crowded,  and  there  is  a  large 
volume  of  goods  traffic  in  the  shaire  of  general  trade. 

The  plateau  to  which  tlie  line  rises  after  leaving  Ismid  is  extra¬ 
ordinarily  fertile,  but  almost  entirely  undeveloped.  The  line 
runs  across  this  plain  to  Afium-Karahissar,  where  it  connects  with 
the  Smyrna  system  of  coastal  railw'ays  and  on  to  Konia,  while  the 
Angora  branch  from  Eskishehr  runs  through  equally  rich  country. 
This  would  be  an  admirable  district  for  an  immigration  scheme 
on  3%  large  scale.  The  country  is,  normally,  in  a  peaceful  state, 
and  there  is  direct  access  to  many  ports  for  the  produce. 

Beyond  Konia,  however,  is  a  very  unproductive  section,  much 
of  which  lies  in  the  Taurus  Mountains,  and  its  development  at  any 
time  seems  impossible  unless  prospectors  should,  in  the  future, 
discover  mineral  deposits  of  some  kind. 

East  of  Adana  the  line  taps  the  Cilician  plain — one  of  the 
richest  districts,  probably,  in  the  world.  Although  its  agricultural 
resources  have  been  developed  to  a  considerable  extent,  vast  tracts 
still  remain  practically  untouched.  The  population  question  is 
not  acute,  though  there  is  room  for  considerable  improvemant, 
and  the  crying  need  is  for  modern  methods  and  machinery.  Before 
the  war  many  European  companies  endeavoured  to  obtain  con¬ 
cessions  in  Cilicia,  but  met  with  all  sorts  of  difficulties  with  the 
Turkish  Government,  and  in  most  cases  abandoned  the  attempt. 
The  climate  is  exceptionally  favourable  for  cotton  growing,  an' 
the  report  of  the  Empire  Cotton-growing  Committee  to  the  Boar’ 
of  Trade  last  year  mentions  that,  prior  to  the  war,  the  annir 
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B  (iut[)iit  of  the  Levant  was  100,000  bales  of  500  lbs.  each  of 
a  (irade  IV.  American  cotton,  much  of  which  it  can  safely  be 
t  a»uuietl  was  grown  in  Cilicia. 

The  importance  of  the  question  of  whether  much  of  this  plain 
e  is  to  be  in  Turkey  or  Syria  is  now  apparent,  and  the  future  of 
h  the  port  of  Alexandretta,  which  is  easily  accessible  to  the  whole 
1.  district,  is  deeply  involved. 

3  The  remainder  of  this  iKjrtion  of  the  line  is  unproductive  and 
mountainous,  with  the  exception  of  a  long  valley  of  pasture  land 
3  between  the  Giour  Dagh  and  Kurd  Dagh,  where  enormous  nuni- 
j  bers  of  cattle  form  an  obvious  and  remunerative  traffic  for  the 
jwrtof  Mersina.  From  Alep^K),  through  Killis,  over  the  Euphrates 
g  (spanned  at  Jerablus  by  a  mighty  bridge)  to  Harran,  the  line 
r  runs  through  fertile  valleys  and  the  two  great  plains  of  Serouj 
0  and  Harran,  all  of  which  are  well  populated  and  develoi>ed,  while 
improvement  is  still  to  be  ex^iected  with  the  advent  of  the  railway 
as  a  commercial  undertaking.  East  of  Harran  the  valleys  con- 
^  linue  almost  unbroken  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Mosid,  but  lack 
g  of  jiopulation  makes  them  quite  unproductive,  although  the  soil 
0  and  general  conditions  are  otherwise  similar  to  those  previously 
mentioned. 

Beyond  Mosul  the  desert  is  encountered,  and  the  ixrssibilities 
g  or  otherwise  of  Mesoiwtamia  have  already  been  discussed,  but 
jj  from  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  considerable  tracts  of  country 
exist  along  the  Baghdad  Hailway  at  fairly  regular  intervals  which 
j  could  be  exploited  successfully  and  without  causing  undue  concen- 
j  tration  of  ixrpulation  at  the  expense  of  other  equally  promising 
,  districts. 

Of  mail  or  passenger  traffic  it  is,  perhaps,  premature  to  write. 
1^  Judging  by  the  pre-war  passenger  service,  the  journey  from  Con- 
y  stantinople  to  Basra  would  take  as  long  as  the  sea  route  via  the 
^  Suez  Canal,  but  on  certain  sections  local  passenger  traffic  should 
pay  nearly  as  well  as  between  Haidar  Basha  and  Ismid.  From 
Hanikin  to  Baghdad  and  the  holy  cities  of  Kerbela  and  Nedjef 
jl  the  inlgrim  traffic  would  pay  and  the  junction  at  Alep[)o  with 
the  Hedjaz  line  to  Medina  would,  for  the  same  reason,  be  suc- 
cessful.  The  original  Cahier  dvs  Charges  will  require  revision,  and 
j  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  European  control  may  reduce  the  wholesale 
bribery  and  corruption  invariably  associated  with  Turkish  official¬ 
dom,  for  nothing  would  do  more  to  popularise  the  railway  than 
the  knowledge  that  honesty  in  its  dealings  was  to  be  found  under 
the  new  regime. 

Much  criticism  of  the  Baghdad  Hailway  has  been  offered  in 
the  past.  Its  obviously  iwlitical  aspect  since  1898  has  been  held 
to  discount  any  chances  of  its  paying  as  a  business  undertaking, 
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ami  under  the  old  Turkish  regime,  backed  and  bound  by  German 
influence,  this  was  probably  correct.  By  a  turn  of  Fortune’s 
wheel  the  whole  project,  ready  made,  except  for  a  comparativeh 
few  miles,  has  been  torn  from  its  creators  and  dropped  into  the 
laps  of  England,  France  and  Italy.  Such  things  do  not  often 
occur,  and  hypercriticisni  of  obvious  defects  would,  under  the 
circumstances,  be  base  ingratitude.  Bather  should  the  advantagee 
be  seized  upon  and  made  the  most  of  at  the  earliest  op[)ortunity. 
With  Asia  Minor  in  its  present  state,  practical  steps  are  impos¬ 
sible,  except,  perhaps,  in  Mesoi)otamia,  but  much  can  be  done  hv 
way  of  preparation  for  the  time  when  i)eace  is  restored  and  the 
Tripartite  Agreement  has  to  be  transformed  from  words  into 
deeds. 

Presumably  the  new  Near  Eastern  Department  of  the  Colonial 
Oliice  will  be  charged  with  England’s  share  of  the  proceedings, 
and  as  certain  important  decisions  have  to  be  taken  within  one 
year  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Turkey,  our  policy  and  pre¬ 
parations  should  be  taken  in  hand  at  once.  With  Bolshevism 
rampant  in  Asia,  with  the  Indian  frontier  almost  jiermanently  "up,” 
and  agreements  being  made  between  Turkey  and  Afghanistan, 
a  grip  on  the  line  of  the  Baghdad  Bailway  and  its  firm  establish¬ 
ment  as  a  trade  route  instead  of  a  military  is  as  essential  now 
to  those  who  would  control  the  destinies  of  the  East  as  it  has 
been  through  all  the  centuries  of  the  past. 
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A  NEW  ERA  IN  GERMANY? 

!  A  NEW  era,  an  era  of  unparalleled  economic  endeavour,  seems  to 
I  have  opened  in  Germany.  The  country  has  become  a  working 
I  hive.  Politics  have  receded  to  the  background.  Herr  Erz- 
I  Merger’s  murder  has  aroused  indignation,  but  has  not  deflected 
I  the  people  from  their  main  purpose  of  re-establishing  their  former 
I  greatness  by  hard  work. 

After  their  defeat  in  1918  the  Germans  hoped  and  plotted  for 
■  a  long  time  for  a  war  of  revenge.  Having  discovered  that 
'  England  was  a  particularly  dangerous  antagonist,  they  wished  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  the  English.  They  felt  confident  that 
I  they  would  be  able  to  defeat  France^and  Poland  provided  England 
kept  neutral.  With  this  object  in  view  Genua n  diplomats  en- 
:  deavoured  to  divide  the  Allies,  and  otticial  and  unofficial  leaders 
strove  to  prevent  the  disarming  of  Germany.  Weapons  and 
j  ammunition  disappeared  from  official  custody,  partly  because  the 
bonds  of  discipline  had  been  weakened,  but  chiefly  because  their 
distribution  among  the  people  in  general  would  enable  the  leaders 
\  to  re-create  the  nation  in  arms  at  any  moment.  Germans  com- 
I  (orted  one  another  with  the  idea  that  they  were  the  only  warlike 
nation  in  the  world,  that  their  opponents  would  rapidly  disarm, 
I  and  that,  at  the  psychological  moment,  the  German  nation  would 
spring  to  arms  and  recover  in  a  glorious  campaign  all  it  had  lost. 
However,  the  Allies  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  hoodwinked. 
They  insisted  wifli  energy  ujx)n  the  handing  over  of  Germany’s 
armament  and  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  various  new  formations 
;  which  were  springing  up  everywhere.  Germany’s  disarmament 
seems  to  have  been  carried  out  very  thoroughly.  The  German 
Press  published  on  June  28th  an  official  statement,  according  to 
which  the  following  arms  and  munitions  have  been  handed  over 
for  destruction  up  to  May  1st,  1921  : — 

Guns  and  Gun  Barrels  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  50,489 

Gun  Carriages  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  26,880 

Trench  Mortars  and  Barrels  ...  ...  ...  ...  22,778 

Machine  Guns  .  ...  ...  ...  ...  91,042 

Rifles  and  Carbines  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  4,808,300 

Artillery  Shells  and  Mines  ...  ...  ^  ...  ...  36,800,000 

Hand  Grenades  and  Rifle  Grenades...  ...  ...  14,6.')0,000 

Fuses  .  55,150,000 

Cartridges  .  390,000,000 

Flying  Machines  ...  ...  ...  .  ...  13,379 

Flying  Machine  Engines  ...  ...  ...  ...  23,999 

The  arms  and  ammunition  enumerated  have  been  destroyed. 
In  addition  to  these,  huge  quantities  have  been  given  up. 

X  2 
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The  significance  of  the  figures  given  may  be  gauged  by  com 
paring  them  with  those  relating  to  the  war  material  which  had  to 
be  handed  over  according  to  Article  4  of  the  Armistice  Treah 
of  November  11th,  1918.  That  instrument  demanded  the  sur. 
render  of — 

5, QUO  Guns, 

y,00()  Trench  Mortars, 

25,000  Machine  Guns, 

1,700  Flying  ISIachiues. 

Apparently  the  disarmament  of  Germany  is  being  carried  out 
with  the  greatest  thoroughness.  Even  the  most  reckless  hot¬ 
heads  of  the  country  must  recognise  that  a  war  of  revenge  has 
become  im[x)ssible.  The  gigantic  quantities  of  guns,  rifles, 
ammunition  and  aeroplanes  required  in  nn^dern  war  cannot  be 
improvised.  Unfortunately  there  are  still  a  good  many  weapons 
in  the  hands  of  the  reactionaries. 

Although  thinking  Germans  recognise  their  military  impotence, 
they  liave  by  no  means  abandoned  their  hopes  of  revenge.  After 
all,  revenge  may  be  obtained  not  only  by  war,  but  by  other  means. 
The  economic  weapon  can  be  wielded  with  as  terrible  an  effect 
as  the  sword.  German  students  of  history  are  aware  that  most 
great  States  and  Empires  have  been  destroyed,  not  by  military 
and  naval  defeat,  but  by  economic  causes.  The  fact  that  the 
Germans  cannot  reconcile  themselves  to  their  defeat  may  be  seen 
from  the  bitter  tone  of  their  Press.  Even  the  more  moderate 
newspapers  endeavour  unceasingly  to  keep  alive  hatred  of  the 
Allies,  and  particularly  of  France  and  Poland.  However,  while 
the  Allies  are  held  up  to  hatred  and  contempt,  we  read  no  longer 
that  Germany  should  arise  in  her  might,  tear  up  the  lYeaty  of 
Versailles,  and  brave  the  consequences.  Instoa^l  wo  read  in¬ 
numerable  admonitions  to  the  people  urging  them  to  preserve 
order  and  to  work,  because  only  by  hard  and  unceasing  labour 
can  Germany  hope  to  re-establish  her  former  prosperity,  ix)wer 
and  prestige.  The  Germans  are  perfectly  correct  in  their  view. 
In  the  age  in  which  we  live  nations  can  establish  their  supremacy 
by  the  suixjriority  of  their  industries.  Germany’s  physical  and 
human  resources  are  so  valuable  that  the  Germans  may  regain 
their  prejxinderance  in  Europxj,  notwithstanding  their  disastrous 
defeat. 

After  the  defeat  and  the  revolution  Germany’s  ixjsition  seemed 
hopeless.  Disorder  and  lawlessness  were  general,  men  were 
unwilling  to  work,  the  country  seemed  likely  to  lose  some  of  its! 
most  valuable  territories,  the  State  seemed  about  to  disintegrate 
and  to  be  dissolved  into  its  cornixrnent  parts.  Since  then  an 
extraordinary  improvement  in  the  position  has  taken  place.  Law 
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and  order  have  been  re-established,  the  Germans  have  thrown 
themselves  into  work  with  the  utmost  energy,  prosperity  is 
returning  to  the  country,  its  unity  seems  likely  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  and,  owing  to  the  short-sightedness  and  folly  of  the  Poles, 
the  Germans  may  be  able  to  retain  Upper  Silesia,  perhaps  the 
wealthiest  part  of  the  country. 

Relatively  speaking,  Germany  is  at  present  far  more  prosperous 
than  England.  At  the  end  of  the  war  this  country  seemed 
I  likely  to  experience  a  period  of  unparalleled  prosperity.  The 
world  was  starving  for  manufactured  goods.  The  mines  and 
factories  of  Belgium,  Eastern  France  and  Poland  had  been 
destroyed.  The  industrial  districts  of  Germany,’ Italy  and  Czecho- 
!  Slovakia  lacked  raw  materials  and  coal.  The  post-war  boom  in 
I  England  seemed  to  be  fully  justified.  The  unreasonableness  of 

I  English  labour,  which  demanded  higher  and  ever  higher  wages 
in  respect  of  an  ever-shrinking  production  and  unceasing  strikes, 
led  to  unprecedented  unemployment  in  this  country,  while  the 
I  good  sense  and  the  good  will  of  German  labour  brouglit  about  a 
totally  unexpected  expansion  of  the  German  industries.  Becently 
'  it  was  stated  that  there  w'ere  in  England  ten  times  as  many  un¬ 
employed  workers  as  there  were  in  Germany, 
i  While  for  many  months  the  British  workers  have  been  agitating 
and  striking  for  higher  wages,  and  particularly  for  reduced  hours, 

>  the  German  workers  have  been  agitating  and  striking  for  greatly 
increased  working  hours.  On  June  3rd  the  Times  quoted  a  report 
of  the  Wurtemberg  Inspector  of  Factories  that  serious  opposition 
to  the  compulsory  eight-hour  day  was  developing  throughout 
Germany  among  the  workers  themselves,  who  desired  to  earn 
as  much  as  |x)ssible  and  who  did  not  mind  working  any  number 
of  hours  in  excess  of  eight  per  day.  Since  then  Mr.  P.  H. 
Middleton,  a  rep>resentative  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of 
New  York,  one  of  the  leading  American  banks,  has  given  the 
following  noteworthy  account  of  the  industrial  position  and  of  the 
labour  position  in  Germany  : — 

“  Travollin"  to  Berlin  from  the  Butch  border  by  way  of  Osnabriick,  Min- 
den,  Hanover,  Lebrtc  and  Stendal,  the  whole  route  to  the  German  capital 
seemed  to  bo  an  unending  panorama  of  waving  grain.  The  crops  are 
unusually  far  advanced.  Ryo  and  wheat  crops  are  very  promising,  and  the 
outlook  for  sugar  beet  is  also  very  good.  As  compared  with  Holland  there 
is  a  marked  absence  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  much  of  the  labour  of  the 
fields  is  being  performed  by  women.  Germany  is  suffering  from  a  consider, 
able  shortage  of  phosphates. 

“  On  this  particular  route  one  does  not  pass  very  many  industrial  dis¬ 
tricts.  l)nt  wlioi-ever  there  \\n.s  a  chimney  stack  it  was  belching  smoke. 

“  In  Berlin  the  hotels  are  r.”owdc<l.  There  appears  to  ho  an  ample  supply 
of  food  of  all  kinds,  and  even  fresh  milk  is  now  available  for  families  with 
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children ;  those  without  children  are  using  tinned  milk.  As  a  result  of  thj 
work  of  the  Hoover  Relief  campaign  there  are  about  thirty  brands  of  con.  * 
densed  milk  on  the  market  at  the  present  time.  ; 

“  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  A.  Dunning,  secretary  of  the  Araericat 
Association  of  Commerce  and  Trade  in  Berlin,  I  was  able  to  visit  Kruppj’ 
works  at  Essen,  and  on  June  16th  was  taken  over  the  various  workshops 
Mr.  Herman  von  Verschuer.  In  the  great  locomotive  shop  heavy  locomotiv^ 
are  being  turned  out  complete  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day.  In  another  shop 
goods  wagons  are  manufactured  at  the  rate  of  eight  a  day,  and  in  another 
S-ton  motor  lorries  are  being  manufactured  alongside  of  small  motor  scooters. 
Every  part  of  the  lorries  is  made  in  this  shop,  with  the  exception  of  the 
rubber  tyres.  The  manufactures  of  Krupps’  works  cover  a  surprisingly  wide 
range.  They  include  raihvay  supplies  of  all  kinds,  machines  for  textile  and 
paper  industries,  dredges,  floating  docks,  pneumatic  tools,  surgical  instru. 
ments,  Diesel  engines,  doors  for  safes,  ea.sh  registers  and  adding  machines 
apparatus  for  moving  pictures,  etc.  They  are  also  manufacturing  machines  = 
for  making  artificial  teeth,  and  in  fact  artificial  teeth  themselves,  . 

“At  Krupps’  Germania  Shipbuilding  Plant  in  Kiel  they  are  building  pas-  * 
senger  and  freight  steamers.  These  Krupp  works  are  turning  out  this  large 
variety  with  the  same  workmen  who  made  war  munitions,  and  to-day  they 
are  actually  employing  more  men  in  these  works  than  they  were  before  the 
w’ar. 

“  I  also  visited  the  Rhein  Metall  Fabrik,  Diisseldorf.  This  plant  had 
also  readjusted  its  operations  from  a  war  to  a  peace  basis,  and  is  to-day  one 
of  the  leading  railway  rolling-stock  industries  of  Germany.  In  less  than  a 
year  they  have  turned  out  a  thousand  locomotives,  a  thousand  goo<ls  wagons, 
and  their  present  monthly  pro<luction  is  .*10  locomotives  and  .*100  freight  cars. 
Tiike  Krupps  this  concern  employs  more  men  to-day  than  it  did  in  1914, 
and  is  executing  a  large  volume  of  foreign  orders. 

“  The  German  Labour  Situation. — The  eight-hour  day  introduced 
immediately  after  the  revolution  is  still  generally  in  force,  but  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  piece  work  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  before  has  rcsultc<l  in  .some 
cases  in  a  ten,  twelve,  thirteen  and  fourteen-hour  day.  The  interest  in  the 
so-called  Workmen’s  Councils  is  waning,  because  when  these  meetings  are 
called  during  working  hours  the  men  are  unwilling  to  leave  their  work,  and 
thus  decrease  their  earning  power.’* 

While  English  workers  consider  the  eight-hour  day  the  absolute 
maximum  and  insist  upon  a  seven-hour  day  or  even  a  six-hoar 
day,  the  Germans  are  working  up  to  ten,  twelve,  thirteen  and 
fourteen  hours  per  day,  according  to  the  highly  qualified  special 
representative  of  the  American  bank  mentioned.  The  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  the  mo.st  extraordinary  diplomatic  document  known  to 
history,  contains  a  special  part  superscribed  “Organisation  of 
Labour. “  That  part  is  the  most  unfortunate  portion  of  the 
Treaty,  and  it  is  ominous  that  it  bears  the  iinlncky  number  XTTI. 
The  idealists  responsible  for  the  provisions  relating  to  labour  laid 
down  in  Article  427  : — 

“  The  High  Contracting  Parties,  recognising  that  the  well-being,  physic»l,  ! 
moral  and  intellectual,  of  industrial  wage-earners  is  of  supreme  internati<®al  i 
importance,  have  framed,  in  order  to  further  this  groat  end,  the  permanent  j 
machinery  provided  for  in  Section  T,  and  associated  with  that  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 
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They  recognise  that  differences  of  climate,  habits,  and  customs,  of 
economic  opportunity  and  industrial  tradition,  make  strict  uniformity  in 
the  conditions  of  labour  difficult  of  immediate  attainment.  But,  holding  as 
thev  do  that  labour  should  be  regarded  merely  as  an  article  of  commerce, 
thev  think  that  there  are  methods  and  principles  for  regulating  labour  con¬ 
ditions  which  all  industrial  communities  should  endeavour  to  apply,  so  far 
as  their  special  circumstances  will  permit. 

“  Among  these  methods  and  principles,  the  following  seem  to  the  High 
i  Contracting  Parties  to  be  of  special  and  urgent  importance.  .  .  . 

“  Third  :  Tlie  payment  to  the  employed  of  a  wage  adequate  to  maintain 
=  a  reasonable  standard  of  life  as  this  is  understood  in  their  time  and  country. 

•*  Fourth  :  The  adoption  of  an  eight  hours  day  or  a  forty-eight  hours  week 
as  the  standard  to  be  aimed  at  where  it  has  not  already  been  attained.  .  .  . 

"  Seventh  :  The  principle  that  men  and  women  should  receive  equal 
■  remuneration  for  work  of  equal  value.” 

No  part  of  the  unfortunate  Treaty  of  Versailles  is  treated  with 
!  greater  (lisres|)ect  in  Germany  than  the  lengthy  Part  XTIT.,  which 
'  was  inspired  hy  political  dreamers  and  Socialist  schemers. 

Opinions  are  divided  as  to  whether  Germany  is  prosperous  or 
not.  Attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  in  certain 
branches  of  industry  earnings  and  dividends  have  improved.  If 
we  wish  to  ascertain  whether  industries  as  a  whole  are  prospering 
I  in  (rermany,  it  will  be  best  to  concentrate  attention  not  upon  some 
selected  industry  or  industries,  in  which  the  position  may  be 
anomalous,  but  to  take  note  of  the  conditions  prevailing  among 
‘  the  banks,  for  the  prosperity  of  the  great  banks  depends,  of 
;  course,  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  industries  in  general.  No.  462 
of  the  Kolnische  Zeitung,  dated  June  29th,  gives  a  detailed  survey 
of  the  banking  year  1921.  The  article,  after  referring  to  the 
I  inflation  of  the  Germany  currency,  states  :  — 

k  “  In  the  reports  of  the  leading  banks,  some  of  which  have  been  published 

I  with  unprecedented  delay,  attention  is  drawn  in  most  cases  to  the  fact  that 
the  hanks  have  derived  rich  revenues  from  all  branches  of  their  business, 
which,  however,  were  to  some  extent  absorbe<l  by  greatly  increased  expenses. 
That  statement  is  certainly  true.  However,  a  glance  at  the  trebled  profits 
shows  that  the  past  year  has  been  a  period  of  good,  of  very  good,  earn¬ 
ings.  .  .  . 

‘‘  If  we  study  the  balance-sheets  of  the  banks  we  notice  that  the  policy 
of  combination  among  them  has  progressed  particularly  energetically  during 
the  past  year,  and  that  the  number  of  branches  has  greatly  increased.  While 
the  banks  have  striven  to  broaden  their  base  and  to  strengthen  their  posi¬ 
tion,  quite  a  number  of  them  have  increased  their  share  capital.  .  •  . 
Tlie  additional  capital  raised  was  largely  used  for  absorbing  other  banks. 

I  Besides  in  many  cases  shareholders  were  given  the  right  of  subscribing  for 
Shari'S  on  favourable  conditions  instead  of  increasing  the  dividends  by  leaps 
and  bounds,” 

Many  English  papers  have  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
measured  by  a  substantial  increase  in  the  dividends  paid,  German 
industry  and  commerce  have  experienced  good  times.  However, 
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the  full  extent  of  the  progress  made  has  been  very  largely  dis.  h 
guised  by  giving  shareholders  comparatively  small  dividends  in  ^  E 
cash  and  very  large  ones  in  the  form  of  shares,  which  were  dis-  tl 
tributed  among  them  far  below  the  market  price.  The  true  posi-  G 
tion  of  affairs  may  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  con-  1( 
tained  in  the  Kolnische  Zeitung,  which  relates  to  all  the  principa  I  t 
German  banks  : —  \  ,, 


Nett  Profits 

Diwrfen*  Pm\ 

1919. 

1920. 

1919. 

1920.  ; 

Berlin  Bankn, 

M. 

M. 

Per 

cent. 

Per  1 
cent. 

Deutsche  Bank  . . 

04,500.000 

185,100,000 

12 

18 

Dresdner  Bank  . . 

50,700,000 

144.200,000 

9 

12j 

16  i 

Diskonto  Gesellschaft 

5.‘1,.500,000 

160,100,000 

10 

Darmstadtor  Bank 

20,900,000 

58,800,000 

8 

10 

Berliner  Handels  Gesellschaft  . . 

20,100,000 

37,000,000 

10 

121 

10' 

Nationalbank  fiir  Deutschland  . . 

15,700,000 

46,600,000 

7 

Kommerz  und  Privatbank 

16,300,000 

66,800,000 

9 

12 

Mittoldeutscho  Kroditbank 

5,800,000 

16,700,000 

8 

10 

Provincial  Banks.  1 

Allg.  Deutsche  Kreditanstalt  . . 

16,600,000 

52,200,000 

9 

12 

Schaaffhausen  Bankvercin 

14,300,000 

33,600,000 

8 

12 

Rhein.  Kreditbk. 

12,600,000 

27,500,000 

7 

10 

Barmer  Bank  . . 

14,600,000 

39,700,000 

81 

10 

Essener  Krcdit.  . . 

12,000,000 

32,000,000 

9' 

11 

The  table  contains  the  names  of  all  the  principal  Berlin  andl  i 
provincial  banks,  as  given  by  the  KobuscJie  Zeitung.  It  willp  i 
be  noticed  that,  whereas  dividends  have  increased,  as  a  rule,  only  s 
from  25  to  33  per  cent.,  the  net  profits  of  all  the  principal  German 
banks  have  increased  by  about  200  jn^r  cent.  The  figures  relating  * 
to  all  the  leading  German  banks  .show  that  the  German  industries 
as  a  whole  have  prospered  greatly  during  the  past  year,  for  | 
banking  })ros|>erity  de|)ends  on  industrial  and  commercial  pros-  ‘ 
perity.  The  one  is  not  ]xissil)lc  without  the  other.  Tlie  advance  j 
made  by  German  industry  and  trade  since  1010  is  obviously  very 
much  greater  than  appears  from  the  increased  dividends  paid  !)y 
the  industrial  and  commercial  undertakings. 

Attention  has  been  drawn  frequently  to  two  curious  phenomena 
— to  the  fact  that  the  German  undertakings  have  been  able  to 
distribute  greatly  increased  dividends,  and  to  the  fact  that  German 
goods  are  sold  freely  both  in  England  and  in  neutral  countrie'^ 
at  prices  far  below*  those  at  which  they  can  be  produced  in  this 
country.  It  has  often  been  stated  that  the  Germans  can  sell 
their  wares  vastly  below  the  British  cost  of  production  only  by 
selling  them  at  a  loss.  The  dividend  record  of  the  German  banks 
and  of  other  German  undertakings  clearly  shows  that  they  are 
sold  at  a  very  substantial  profit.  ITow,  then,  can  the  Germans 
sell  their  goods  at  a  large  profit,  sometimes  at  two-thirds  and 
sometimes  at  half  the  British  cost  of  production?  The  Germans 
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have  been  able  to  undercut,  and  in  many  cases  to  displace, 
Britisli  goods  with  fatal  effect  to  the  British  industries  and  to 
the  workers  engaged  in  them,  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
German  labour  is  willing  not  only  to  work  hard  and  to  work  very 
long  hours  in  order  to  cheapen  production,  but  it  is  also  willing 
to  work  for  a  very  low  wage.  While  the  British  workers  have 
greatly  reduced  their  outi)nt  and  have  been  demanding  ever-higher 
wages  and  an  ever-improving  standard  of  life,  the  German  w'orkers 
work  harder  and  work  longer  hours  than  ever  before  for  a  bare 
subsistence.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions.  Still,  on  the  whole, 
it  may  be  said  that,  whereas  the  English  worker  lives  better  than 
ever  before,  the  German  worker  lives  more  frugally  than  ever 
before.  In  the  second  place,  the  industrial  power  of  Germany 
lias  been  vastly  increased  by  most  gigantic  subsidies  which  are 
paid  by  the  German  Government. 

The  German  Government,  while  comjdaining  unceasingly  about 
its  poverty  and  the  exactions  of  the  Allies,  is  willing  to  spend 
unlimited  funds  for  the  promotion  of  industry  and  trade,  and 
in  order  to  disguise  the  fact  it  gives  to  a  large  portion  of  these 
subsidies  the  form  of  deficits.  With  this  object  in  view  food 
and  coal  have  been  sold  far  below  cost  price.  Rents  were  fixed 
as  in  this  country.  However,  as  the  value  of  the  mark  has  sunk 
to  less  than  one-tenth,  rent  in  many  cases  amounts  to  considerably 
less  than  one-tenth  the  economic  rent.  In  addition  to  these  sub¬ 
sidies,  gigantic  subsidies  have  been  provided  by  running  the  State 
railways  and  the  State  Post  Office  at  an  enormous  loss.  The 
prosptvtive  loss  on  the  State  railways  during  the  present  year 
will  be  Hk.  14,368,000,000,  and  the  Post  Office  deficit  is  estimated 
at  ]\Ik. 4, 5 15,000,000.  Rent,  food,  coal,  transport,  jx)stage,  etc., 
are  provided  at  a  gigantic  loss,  which  is  made  up  by  the  general 
taxpayer.  In  other  words,  the  proi)erty-o\vners  are  plundered  in 
order  to  enrich  indu-stry  and  commerce,  and  the  middle  classes 
are  ruined  by  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  consequent  upon 
unlimited  note-printing.  The  w'ay  things  are  managed  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  example.  In  this  country  the  postage 
on  foreign  letters  has  recently  been  raised  from  2^d.  to  3d.  in 
order  to  avohl  a  loss.  In  Germany  the  postage  on  foreign  letters 
has  recently  been  raised  to  Mk.1.20,  which  would  be  equivalent 
to  3d.  if  the  jxamd  was  worth  Mk.96.  At  the  present  rate  of 
exchange  the  Germans  pay  on  their  foreign  letters  not  3d.  in 
postage,  but  considerably  less  than  a  penny.  All  other  interests 
are  subordinated  to  the  great  task  of  re-establishing  the 
commanding  |x3sition  which  German  industry  and  trade  occupied 
previous  to  the  war.  The  finances  of  the  country  and  the  great 
middle  class  are  suffering.  Capital  is  transferred  in  huge  slices 
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from  the  investors  to  active  industry  and  commerce  by  the  means 
described.  Hard  work,  low  wages  and  unlimited  subsidies  have 
made  the  German  industries  extraordinarily  pros))erous. 

The  German  Government  and  people  mean  to  regain  by  in¬ 
dustry  and  trade  what  they  have  lost  by  their  Army  and  Navy. 
The  German  merchant  marine  has  been  handed  over  to  the  victors. 
However,  the  German  Government  has  compensated  the  ship¬ 
owners  with  the  utmost  lavishness,  and  within  a  few  years  the 
Germans  should  have  a  far  larger  merchant  marine  than  before 
the  war.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  trebling  and  quad¬ 
rupling  the  shipbuilding  capacity  of  the  country.  Standardised 
fabricated  ships  are  to  be  turned  out  in  the  inland  works  and  to 
be  rapidly  assembled  on  the  seaboard.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  United  States  whereby  an  identity  of  interests  has 
been  established  between  the  two  countries.  Among  the  States 
of  the  world  Ixussia  jwssesses  probably  the  greatest  tx)tential 
wealth.  The  Germans  are  preparing  to  exploit  that  gigantic 
country.  It  seems  likely  that  a  partnership  will  be  established 
between  the  two.  Germany  can  provide  guidance,  technical 
ability  and  manufactured  goods,  while  Hussia  can  supply  land, 
agricultural  products,  raw  materials  and  labour. 

A  curious  change  has  taken  place  in  Germany’s  attitude  towards 
the  indemnity  (piestion.  For  a  long  time  the  Germans  have 
protested  that  they  ought  not  to  pay,  that  they  could  not  pay, 
and  that  they  would  not  pay.  The  Wirth-llathenau  Government 
has  proclaimed  that  Germany  will  try  to  pay  and  is  anxious  to 
pay.  The  pronouncements  made  are  not  merely  the  result  of 
fear.  Mr.  llathenau  is  one  of  Germany’s  most  eminent  business 
men.  He  recognises  that  the  indemnity  payments  demanded 
from  Germany  can  be  made  only  in  the  form  of  ex|x)rts.  Gigantic 
German  exjwrts  would  destroy  the  industries  of  Germany’s  com¬ 
petitors.  The  indemnity  payments  may  therefore  be  highly 
profitable  to  Germany’s  industry  and  trade,  and  may  be  ruinous 
to  the  nations  which  defeated  her. 

The  short-sightedness  and  folly  of  the  Poles  have  been  of  the 
highest  advantage  to  Germany  by  discrediting  their  claims  to 
Upper  Silesia.  Upper  Silesia  contains  within  a  narrow  area 
extraordin'arily  great  resources  which  may  be  converted  into 
abounding  wealth.  It  contains  apparently  more  coal  than  the 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  According  to  Freeh,  Die  Kohlen- 
vorrdte  der  Welt,  Upper  Silesia  possesses  5‘2‘37  }>er  cent,  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  store  of  fuel.  Before  the  war  Upper  Silesia  produced 
two  and  a  half  times  as  much  coal  as  the  whole  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  twice  as  much  coal  as  the  Russian  Empire,  and  as  much 
coal  as  France.  At  the  recent  rate  of  production  the  coal  of 
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Upper  Silesia  would  last  for  twelve  hundred  years.  Vast  quan¬ 
tities  were  exix)rted,  es[>e<;ially  to  Poland  and  Austria-Hungary. 
Between  1887  and  1913  e.xports  to  the  Dual  Monarchy  increased 
from  1,931,090  tons  to  8,307,738  tons.  Owing  to  the  Silesian 
I  coal,  on  which  they  depended,  Austria-Hungary  and  Pussia  became 
subservient  to  Germany.  The  retention  of  the  Silesian  coalfield 
will  not  only  vastly  strengthen  Germany’s  industry,  but  increase 
her  power  of  penetration  towards  the  south  and  the  east. 

In  addition  to  a  giga-ntic  store  of  coal,  Silesia  possesses  vast 
j  deposits  of  zinc  and  lead,  and  it  is  rich  in  other  minerals  and  ift 
j  timber  as  well.  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  Obcrschlcsicn  und  seine 
I  BcileutiOKj  fiir  die  deutsche  Volkswirtscliaft,  recently  published, 

[  it  is  stated  correctly  : — 

“  Upper  Silesia  disposes,  as  is  shown  bv  the  details  given,  within  a 
narrow  area  of  mineral  riches  which  are  uneqiialle<l  in  Eastern  Germany 
and  even  in  Europe  as  regards  both  variety  and  magnitude.  Upper  Silesia 
possesses  not  only  the  largest  European  coal-field  and  the  largest  deposits 
of  zinc  and  lead  in  Europe,  but  it  has  also  a  remarkable  wealth  in  lime  of 
every  sort.  Upf)or  Silesia  is  consequently  the  natural  purveyor  of  Eastern 
'  Germany  and  is  the  indispensable  basis  of  most  industries  situated  east  of 
the  Elbe.  Ow’ing  to  the  extraordinary  wealth  of  its  resources  it  can  fulfil 
that  task  for  generations.” 

J  The  |X)tcntialities  of  the  I’ppcr  Silesian  coalfield  may  be  seen 
j'  by  the  fact  that  between  1871  and  1913  coiil  pnxluction  in  that 
\  district  has  increased  from  r),53'2,000  tons  to  13,031,148  tons.  In 
I  the  past  the  expansion  of  the  Silesian  industries  was  hampered 
r  by  two  factors  :  by  the  jx)licy  of  exclusion  followed  by  the  Eussian 
I  Government,  and  by  Germany’s  desire  to  develop  principally  the 
coal  mines  and  industries  of  the  Euhr  Valley.  The  exploitation 
'  of  Upper  Silesia  has  only  begun. 

Tf  we  wish  to  glance  into  the  economic  future,  we  must  remem- 
'  ber  that  Germany  is  naturally  by  far  the  richest  country  in 
;  Euro()e.  She  possesses  extraordinarily  great  mineral  riches.  She 
has  more  than  twice  as  much  coal  as  the  United  Kingdom, 
unlimited  quantities  of  potash  and  other  precious  salts,  and  is  rich 
in  zinc,  lead,  copper,  lignite,  etc.  Nature  has  meant  Germany 
to  be  a  great  manufacturing  and  trading  nation,  and  has  endowed 
*  the  country  not  only  with  all  the  raw  material,  but  with  the  most 
precious  site  in  Europe  and  a  large,  hard-working  population. 
The  central  position  is  of  commanding  importance  both  in  war 
and  in  trade.  Germany  occupies  the  same  place  in  Europe  which 
the  City  and  West  End  occujiy  in  London.  Picca<lilly  and  the 
Strand  are  reproduced  hy  the  Ehine  and  the  PEbe.  Those  deep 
and  gently  flowing  rivers,  which  are  navigable  for  hundreds  of 
miles  by  large  ships,  o{)en  up  not  only  all  Germany,  but  also  the 
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lauds  beyond.  The  extraordinary  importance  of  Germany’s  in. 
land  waterways  is  illustrated  by  the  growth  of  Germany’s  inland 


shipping,  which  has  increased  as  follows  : — 

Ships. 

1887  .  20,yu0  . 

Toub. 

2,100,705 

1897 

...  22,504  . 

3,370,447 

1902 

...  24,839  . 

4,877,509 

1907 

...  26,235  . 

5,914,020 

1912 

...  29,533  . 

7,394,657 

Before  the  war  the  tonnage  of  Germany’s  inland  shipping  was 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  her  great  merchant  marine.  The  Ger¬ 
man  rivers  carried  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  of  IJussia,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Italy,  Switzerland  and  France.  Additional  canals,  the 
improvement  of  existing  ones,  and  the  deepening  of  rivers  will 
vastly  increase  the  importance  of  the  German  waterways.  Stras¬ 
bourg  may  become  the  most  imix)rtant  harbour  of  France,  and 
Mannheim  the  most  imixjrtant  harbour  of  the  lands  on  the 
Danube.  Within  a  few  years  sea-going  ships  may  ply  not  only 
to  Mannheim  and  Strasbourg,  but  even  to  Basle.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  Germany’s  coal  resources,  water-power  resources  and  , 
iidand  waterways  have  only  begun.  The  burdens  laid  upon  the 
country  may  not  prove  a  handicap  but  a  spur  to  the  people.  If 
the  present  spirit  should  continue  to  animate  the  Germans,  they 
may  before  long  occupy  a  far  more  imjxirtant  pnisition  in  Europe 
and  in  the  wmld  than  they  did  in  1914.  By  concentrating  upon 
economic  development  and  abandoning  their  military  traditions 
and  ambitions,  they  may  destroy  their  old  opponents  far  more 
effectively  than  by  military  and  naval  action. 

In  the  past  Prusso-Germany  has  been  a  warrior  State.  Soldiers 
and  soldier-princes  managed  the  country.  They  have  become 
discredited.  After  a  short  interval,  during  which  revolutionaries 
and  labour  leaders  were  in  control,  the  great  merchants  and  in¬ 
dustrialists  have  taken  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  the  soldiers. 
They  aim  at  re-establishing  Germany’s  supremacy  by  means  of 
the  economic  weapon,  and  they  may  succeed  if  peace  and  order 
continue  to  reign  in  the  country.  The  doctrinaires  and  revolu¬ 
tionaries  who  came  to  power  after  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy 
weakened  against  their  will  the  forces  of  revolution  and  of  dis¬ 
order.  Guided  by  abstract  reasons,  they  insisted  u^wn  equal 
political  rights  for  both  men  and  women,  forgetting  that  women 
are  conservative  in  character.  Thus  the  revolutionaries  them¬ 
selves  destroyed  the  revolution,  for  the  vote  which  has  been 
given  to  the  women  of  Germany  cannot  be  taken  away  from 
them.  The  German  periodical  Wirtscliaft  und  Staiistik  pub- 
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lished  recently  an  investigation  which  shows  that  at  the  German 
Federal  Election  the  two  sexes  voted  as  follows  : — 


Female 

votes. 

Male  ’ 

votes. 

Roman  Catholic  Centre  Party  . 

59 

per 

cent. 

41 

per 

cent. 

German  National  Peoples  Party  (Conser.) 

56 

per 

cent. 

44 

per 

cent. 

Gorman  Peoples  Party  (Heavy  Industries) 

51 

per 

cent. 

49 

per 

cent. 

German  Democratic  Party  . 

47 

per 

cent. 

53 

per 

cent. 

Majority  Scx:ialists  (M(xlcrates)  . 

43 

per 

cent. 

57 

per 

cent. 

Independent  Socialists  (Extremists) 

41 

per 

cent. 

59 

per 

cent. 

Communists  (Bolshevists) 

37 

per 

cent. 

63 

per 

cent. 

The  largest  i)ercentage  of  women 

’s  votes  was 

given 

to  the 

Centre  Party,  which  represents  the  most  conservative  element 
in  Geiniany — the  Eoman  Catholic  Church.  Then  comes  the  Old 
Conservative  Tarty,  the  party  of  the  Junkers,  which  has  assumed 
a  new  title.  In  the  party  which  represents  large  capitalistic 
interests,  and  which  is  dominated  by  men  such  as  Stinnes,  the 
women  are  in  a  small  majority  as  compared  with  the  men.  The 
number  of  w'omen  voters  rapidly  shrinks  when  we  look  at  the 
more  advanced  parties.  It  declines  from  47  per  cent,  in  the  case 
of  Democrats  to  37  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  Communists. 

Woman,  as  Bismarck  frequently  stated,  is  a  conservative  factor. 
Women  fill  the  churches  in  all  countries.  They  are  religious,  and 
incline  towards  the  defence  of  existing  institutions.  In  Germany 
the  female  element  is  now  particularly  influential,  because  not 
only  have  the  two  sexes  been  given  identical  political  rights  as 
voters,  but  also  because  women  representatives  are  in  large  num¬ 
bers  in  the  national  and  local  Parliaments  and  Assemblies.  In 
the  Cerman  Beichstag  there  are  at  present  thirty-six  women 
members,  and  in  the  Prussian  Landtag  there  are  forty  women 
members.  Owing  to  tbeir  influence,  both  as  voters  and  as 
legislators,  the  stability  of  Germany  should  be  strengthened  and 
the  sense  of  order,  duty  and  discipline  should  grow.  Germany, 
after  having  been  a  perfectly  organised  army  and  a  military  camp, 
may  become  an  equally  perfectly  organised  economic  entity.  The 
(fermans  hope  to  regain  in  peace  what  they  have  lost  in  war, 
and  they  may  well  succeed  in  view  of  their  physical  and  human 
resources,  and  in  view  of  the  spirit  which  animates  the  people, 
unless  the  Erzberger  murder  should  lead  to  violent  commotion 
and  the  disruption  of  the  country.  The  reactionaries  who  caused 
the  deed  may  endeavour  to  overthrow’  the  Pepublic.  They  will 
scarcely  succeed  in  this,  but  they  may  inflict  the  most  serious 
injury  upon  the  German  body  economic  and  may  destroy  them¬ 
selves. 


J.  Ellis  Barker. 
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IcRFJORD,  Spitsbergen,  July,  1921.  ' 

Here  in  Spitsbergen  one  realises  with  full  force  the  biological 
advantages  of  birds.  A  bird,  like  a  niainnial,  is  an  evolved  reptile, 
although  the  ancestral  stocks  among  the  Reptilia  were  wholly 
different  for  the  two  groups.  The  transition  from  reptile  to  bird 
is  marked  by  the  acquisition  of  two  qualities  in  particular- 
greater  mobility  and  a  constant  temperature.  The  evolution  of 
feathers  and  the  transformation  of  fore-limb  into  wing  gave  them 
powers  of  locomotion  over  the  earth’s  surface  unrivalled  by  any 
other  group ;  and  the  capacity  for  regulating  the  temperature  of 
their  bodies  to  a  constant  and  high  level  enabled  them  to  main¬ 
tain  themselves  in  regions  impossible  to  reptiles  or  to  any  other 
cold-blooded  creatures,  whose  activities  rise  and  fall  with  the 
outer  temperature.  Add  to  this  the  third  fact — that  they  have 
kept  their  hind  limbs  free  from  participation  in  flight,  unlike  all 
other  flying  vertebrates,  be  they  bats  or  pterodactyls  or  flying 
squirrels;  this  enables  them  to  be  free  of  earth,  air,  and  water 
at  will. 

Mechanical  laws  prevent  them  from  combining  flight  with  great 
size,  so  that  they  could  not  hope  to  compete  with  mammals  in 
j)ower  and  in  variety  of  terrestrial  adaptation,  but,  if  we  omit 
man  from  consideration,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  say  which 
of  the  two  divergent  branches  of  the  vertebrate  stock,  the 
iMainmals  or  the  Birds,  is  to  be  ranked  biologically  higher.  That 
is  true  for  the  world  as  a  whole ;  but  here  in  the  North  the  birds 
are  unquestionably  the  dominant  group.  During  the  Ice  Age 
Spitsbergen  was  buried,  probably  in  its  entirety  and  through  all 
the  year,  under  a  mantle  of  ice  and  snow  from  which  only  a 
few  high  rock-peaks  can  have  protruded.  Many  naturalists  be 
lieve  that  no  species,  whether  of  plant  or  animal,  could  have 
survived  this  time;  in  any  event,  there  can  have  been  but  few. 
Further,  the  country  was  depressed,  so  that  all  connection  with 
the  mainland  was  severed ;  and  so  all,  or  almost  all,  the  [uesent 
animal  inhabitants  must  be  immigrants  across  several  hundred 
miles  of  sea.  Some  among  the  lower  orders  have  no  doubt  been 
drifted  here  by  currents ;  others  carried  on  the  feet  of  birds,  some 
blown  by  the  wind  as  egg  or  i)erfect  animal.  The  reindeer  and 
fox  must  doubtless  have  found  their  way  across  the  ice  from 
Nova  Zembla.  (Seals,  walruses  and  Polar  bears  we  do  not 
reckon,  for  they  are  marine.)  Apart  from  these  two  mammals, 
birds  are  the  only  creatures  which  have  reached  Spitsbergen  by 
(1)  Copyright  ;  All  Righ^e  Ri  Forved. 
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ilieir  own  efforts.  But,  unlike  the  mammals,  they  can  by  their 
own  efforts  leave  it  again  each  year  when  the  polar  winter  starts. 

a  result,  the  archii)elago  boasts  a  list  of  about  thirty  species 
of  birds,  not  counting  casuals  and  stragglers.  Of  these,  it  is 
true  that  more  than  half  gain  their  food  wholly,  or  almost  wholly, 
from  the  sea,  while  about  a  quarter— the  waders — help  them¬ 
selves  indiscriminately  from  seashore,  fresh  water  and  land. 
Only  three  species — the  Spitsbergen  Ptarmigan,  the  Snow  Bunt- 
inff  and  the  Snowy  Owl — are  true  land  forms.  The  Skuas  are 
in  a  sense  land  forms — they  live  by  robbing  other  birds  of  food, 
of  eggs,  of  young ;  but  they  are  close  relatives  of  the  Gulls,  and 
are,  if  the  term  be  allowed,  parasites  upon  marine  birds.  Yet 
almost  all  the  species  of  the  region  are  much  less  aquatic  than 
any  seal  or  even  polar  bear.  Even  if  we  cut  out  the  true  swim¬ 
mers  and  divers,  we  should  still  have  an  abundance  both  of 
species  and  of  individuals  far  outnumbering  the  mammals ;  all 
other  land  vertebrates — reptiles  and  amphibia — are  wholly  absent. 

If  we  except  a  possible  few  Fulmars,  the  Ptarmigan  (and  prob¬ 
ably  the  Snowy  Owl  that  preys  upon  the  Ptarmigan)  are  the 
only  birds  which  winter  here ;  they  drive  burrows  under  the 
snow,  and  eat  the  green-stuff  preserved  in  cold  storage  below. 
.Ml  the  rest  leave  the  country  as  soon  as  their  young  are  able 
to  fly,  and  spend  the  winter  further  South. 

Of  all  the  birds,  the  most  aquatic  are  the  Puffins,  Auks  and 
Guillemots.  The  extinct  Great  Auk,  of  course,  had  become  as 
truly  aquatic  as  the  Penguin,  and  had  quite  lost  the  power  of 
flight ;  it  is  interesting  to  see  what  steps  in  the  same  direction 
have  been  taken  by  its  relatives.  When  the  ship  approaches  too 
near  a  Puffin  or  a  Guillemot,  it  makes  off.  But  instead  of  rising 
almost  at  once  like  a  Gull  or  Tern  (by  the  way,  I  have  seen  a 
Grey  Phalarope  raise  itself  vertically  into  the  air  from  the 
swimming  position),  it  splashes  off  along  the  surface,  using  both 
legs  and  wings,  for  what  seems  an  interminable  time. 

Often  it  will  not  rise  into  the  air  until  it  has  thus  flapped, 
or  flopped,  two  hundred,  three  hundred,  or  even  four  hundred 
yards,  and  often,  instead  of  flying  at  all,  will  end  with  a  sudden 
dive.  The  wings  seem  to  be  used  more  as  flippers  to  help  it 
move  hydroplane- wise  over  the  surface  than  as  organs  of  flight. 
Once  these  birds  do  rise  into  the  air,  however,  their  flight  is 
strong  enough.  They  may  all  be  found  nesting  at  a  good  height, 
up  even  to  one  or  two  thousand  feet  above  sea-level,  on  the  cliffy 
bird  rocks,  and  will  often  throw  themselves  into  air  from  their 
breeding  ledges,  and  circle  round,  apparently  just  for  the  love 
of  the  exercise.  But  their  wing-beats  are  very  rapid,  and  they 
are  not  built  for  long  or  sustained  flight.  On  their  travels  they 
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use  the  surface  of  the  waves  as  a  resting  place,  and  so  can  afford  ^  t 
to  be  less  powerful  fliers  than  are  most  migrants.  ’  ^ 

However,  we  may  safely  prophesy  that  this  tendency  towards  i  i 
flightlessness  will  never  go  any  further  in  these,  or  indeed  any  i 
other  birds.  With  the  advent  of  man,  the  whole  biological  j 
environment  has  changed,  and  is  still  changing,  and  flightlessness  '  i 
is  a  path  to  almost  certain  destruction.  W'itness  the  fate  of  the  j 
Great  Auk,  killed  by  sailors  for  their  meat. 

Man,  indeed,  is  introducing  many  changes  even  into  Spits¬ 
bergen  bird  life.  While  the  sea  fowl  and  some  of  the  geese  breed 
on  their  precipices,  the  Terns  and  Eiders  breed  almost  exclusively 
on  islands.  In  the  first  instance  this  was  due  to  the  prevalence 
of  foxes,  which  would  exterminate  any  conspicuous  bird  nesting 
on  accessible  ground.  But  now  man  is  here  ;  and,  although  he  is 
unable  to  affect  the  clifl-birds,  his  presence  reverberates  disas-  h 
trously  enough  upon  the  Eiders.  These  were  accustomed  to  e 
nesting  by  the  hundred  upon  their  grassy  and  rocky  holms,  in  a  I 
security  broken  only  by  the  attacks  of  robber  Skuas  and  Biirgo-  I 
master  Gulls.  But  they  have  no  defence  against  man.  For  ^ 
j)ossible  foxes  they  are  endowed  with  the  instinct  of  feigning  I 
injury  when  scared  off  the  nest.  True,  they  do  it  in  a  ridiculous 
and  unconvincing  manner,  simply  waddling  along  with  foolish 
wings  flapping  against  the  ground,  but  no  doubt  such  a  sight 
would  tempt  even  the  most  cunning  of  foxes.  Man,  however,  • 
laughs  at  the  trick,  and  gathers  both  eggs  and  eiderdown.  The 
professional  hunters  keep  on  returning  to  an  island,  always  taking 
most  of  the  down  and  all  the  eggs  but  one.  The  bird  continues  ' 
to  pluck  down  from  herself  and  to  lay,  and  so  by  the  end  of  the 
season  is  pretty  well  drained  dry  and  stripped  bare.  At  the  close 
the  men  do  not  kill  the  goose  with  the  golden  eggs,  but  let  her 
bring  up  a  family.  The  same  method  is  i)ractised  by  the  more 
astute  of  the  settlements ;  although  a  few  inexperienced  or 
ignorant  bodies  of  men  will  clean  up  an  island  altogether  at  every 
one  of  their  frequent  visits,  and  leave  the  birds  no  chance  of 
bringing  off  their  young.  Even  the  less  brutal  practice,  however, 
must  have  an  effect  upon  the  birds ;  it  is  an  instructive  com¬ 
mentary  upon  it  that,  whereas  clutches  of  four,  five,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  six  eggs  are  the  rule  in  the  frequented  parts  of  Spits¬ 
bergen,  yet  in  the  rarely  visited  Ijiefde  Bay  the  regular  numbers 
are  found  to  be  seven,  eight  or  nine.  In  some  places  the  birds 
are  even  forsaking  the  islands  and  taking  to  breed  in  scattered  1 

spots  upon  the  tundra  ;  this  may  well  prove  to  be  the  le.s.ser  of 
two  evils,  since  man’s  activities  affect  foxes  t(X),  and  in  a  way 
favourable  to  the  Eider. 

It  is  characteristic  of  many  birds  in  this  remote  region  that 
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I  giiow  much  less  fear  than  in  populous  countries.  Terns 
i  and  Skuas  attack  the  intruder  on  their  breeding  grounds ;  Little 
i  these  comic  miniatures — sit  quiet  on  their  ledges  while  a 

man  comes  up  to  ten  or  twelve  yards’  distance,  and  will  even 
i  fly  still  closer  for  an  inspection  of  the  strange  object.  The  Ful- 
I  mars,  too,  often  stoop  close  to  one  with  a  swish  of  wings  as  they 
i  fly  over  the  tundra,  to  satisfy  their  curiosity.  Phalaropes  are 
,  notoriously  tame,  and  the  Grey  Phalarope,  though  not  so  fearless 
as  our  own  Ped-necked,  scarcely  resents  the  presence  of  man 
,  until  within  a  few  yards.  The  Purple  Sandpiper,  too,  is  not 
!  wary  like  waders  on  the  beach  at  home ;  if  you  come  too 
close,  he  lifts  one  wing  erect,  white  under-side  showing,  and  runs 
j  a  few  steps.  Ptarmigan  are  so  tame  as  to  be  stupid.  They  will 
5  suffer  an  approach  to  within  a  foot,  may  sometimes  even  be 
caught  by  hand,  and  do  not  object  in  the  least  to  repeated  stone- 
i  throwings — until  one  at  last  finds  its  mark. 

Kven  the  Divers,  when  brooding,  are  bold;  and  only  the  Geese 
cannot  belie  their  cautious  wary  natures,  honkiiirj  oft'  at  the 
first  approach  of  danger. 

There  is  one  general  point  concerning  distribution  which  de- 
i  serves  notice,  and  that  is  the  complete  absence  of  any  Raptorial 
birds.  There  is  the  Snowy  Owl,  but  none  of  the  true  Accipitres, 
the  Falcons,  Hawks,  Buzzards  and  Eagles.  This  must  presum- 
!  ably  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  migratory  birds,  although 
■  one  could  have  expected  that  species  like  the  Peregrine  Falcon 
I  would,  in  the  course  of  their  wanderings,  have  reached  the 
'  island.  The  country  would  undoubtedly  support  such  birds,  for 
1  Greenland  is  inhabited  by  Falcons  up  to  a  very  high  latitude. 
The  only  explanation  that  can  be  advanced  is  that  they  have 
never  reached  Spitsbergen.  Whereas  Greenland  is  in  close 
propinquity  to  the  American  mainland,  Spitsbergen  is  separated 
from  Europe  by  over  four  hundred  miles  of  sea,  and  has  been  so 
separated  since  the  Glacial  Period. 

The  place  usually  filled  by  birds  of  prey  in  the  economy  of 
bird  life  is  not,  however,  vacant  in  Spitsbergen.  It  is  filled  by 
the  Burgomaster  Gulls  and  the  Skuas.  The  'Burgomaster  or 
Glaucous  Gulls  are  even  more  predatory  than  our  Greater  Black- 
backed  Gulls.  The  eggs  and  young  of  any  sjjecies,  and  even  the 
adults  of  some,  find  their  way  into  their  devouring  maws.  An 
Eider  Duck  can  scarcely  leave  her  nest  uncovered  before  the 
Burgomasters  will  be  at  it.  The  Skuas  are  as  bad  in  their  way, 
although  not  so  powerful.  They  are  very  abundant,  as  is  the 
Burgomaster — an  abundance  undoubtedly  to  be  correlated  with 
the  absence  of  Falcons  and  Hawks.  Upset  the  balance  of  Nature 
in  one  way,  it  will  redress  itself  in  another. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  fields  of  biology  is  the  study  of 
variation  and  evolution  as  it  occurs  in  Natui’e,  in  the  light  of 
what  we  have  discovered  through  experiment  in  laboratory  and 
botanic  garden.  Birds  provide  a  rich  harvest  of  material  in  this 
field,  for  they  have  been  worked  out  more  accurately  and  in 
greater  detail  than  any  other  group  of  organisms.  Tt  is  a  general 
rule,  with  exceptions,  to  be  sure,  but  very  distinctly  a  rule,  that 
both  mammals  and  birds,  as  we  pass  from  low  to  high  latitudes, 
become  both  larger  and  paler.  This  has  been  especially  well 
worked  out  for  American  forms  by  Allen,  but  holds  good  equally 
in  the  Old  World. 

The  Puffin  of  Spitshergeti ,  for  instance,  while  differing  in  no 
important  structural  character  from  the  ordinary  European  form, 
is  separated  off  as  a  geographical  race  with  notably  greater  size 
as  its  chief  differentiating  character.  Then  there  is  the  Glaucous 
Gull,  or  Burgomaster.  This  fine  creature,  pale  silvery  grey  above 
and  white  below,  recalls  the  Herring  Gulls  in  some  respects, 
the  Great  Black-backed  in  others.  But  it  is  a  size  larger  even 
than  the  Black-backed ;  and  its  pale  silver  grey  mantle  is  lighter 
than  that  of  any  temiierate  Gull. 

Neither  Herring  Gull  nor  Black-hacked  occur  iu  Spitsbergen 
except  as  accidental  stragglers ;  and  the  Glaucous  is  obviously  a 
quite  separate  and  distinct  species.  Here,  therefore,  the  process 
of  differentiation  has  gone  far  further  than  with  the  Puffin ;  the 
continuous  chain  of  interbreeding  individuals  has  been  long  ago 
broken,  and  a  well-marked  northern  species  exists  in  place  of 
the  two  southern  ones. 

A  similar  but  intermediate  state  of  affairs  is  to  be  found  among 
the  Guillemots.  The  European  Black  Guillemot  or  Tystie  is 
represented  in  Spitsbergen  by  a  distinct  geographical  race  known 
as  Mandt’s  Guillemot,  in  which  there  is  more  white  on  the  wing: 
here  we  have  a  parallel  with  the  Puffin.  But  the  Common 
Guillemot  does  not  occur  in  Spitsbergen  at  all.  Its  place  is  taken 
by  Brunnich’s  Guillemot,  a  bird  very  like  it  in  many  respects, 
but  with  a  shorter  and  broader  hill,  differences  of  colour  in  the 
mandible,  and  so  forth.  As  regards  these  two  forms,  an  inter¬ 
esting  fact  is  to  be  noted  :  although  they  mu.st  have  diverged 
but  recently  from  a  common  stock  and  now  never  interbreed, 
their  nesting  ranges  have  come  to  overlap,  possibly  by  the  north¬ 
ward  extension  of  the  Common  Guillemot  as  the  Ice  Age  has 
given  place  to  a  climate  gradually  growing  warmer.  On  Bear 
Island,  half-way  between  Spitsbergen  and  Norway,  the  two  nest 
side  by  side  on  the  cliffs;  and,  interestingly  enough,  their  breed¬ 
ing  dates  appear  to  be  different ;  the  Common  begins  to  nest  on 
the  average  well  before  Brunnich’s.  This  is  probably  to  be  cor- 
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I  jg]ated  with  the  lateness  of  the  Arctic  summer,  high  northern 
■  forms  being  held  back  by  a  necessary  instinct  from  early 
j  breeding. 

Another  and  wholly  different  form  of  variation  is  also 
to  be  found  among  the  Guillemots.  The  so-called  Ringed  or 
Bridled  Guillemot  is  a  variety  of  the  Common,  and  is  charac¬ 
terised  by  a  line  of  white  encircling  the  eye  and  prolonged  back¬ 
wards  across  the  side  of  the  head.  No  structural  character,  and 
indeed  no  other  character  whatever,  separates  it  from  the 
Common  form,  and  there  is  undoubtedly  no  important  difference 
of  physiology  or  habit  between  them.  They  certainly  interbreed  ; 

!  in  England  they  are  usually  found  scattered  singly  among  birds 
i  of  the  ordinary  type,  but  on  Bear  Island  our  party  often  found 
them  showing  a  tendency  to  become  segregated  into  little  groups 
!  all  of  their  own  kind,  although  isolated  birds  are  also  to  be  found. 

There  is  every  probability  that  the  difference  between  the  two 
forms  is  due  to  a  single  Alendelian  mutation,  which  happens  to 
be  neither  advantageous  nor  disadvantageous,  and  has  persisted 
in  the  race.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  in  the  ordinary  bird 
I  a  line  is  marked  in  the  feathers  in  the  same  position  as  the 
I  “bridle  ”  of  the  ringed  form,  but  is  of  the  same  colour  as  the  rest 
of  the  surrounding  plumage.  Loyd,  in  the  rats  and  other  rodents 
of  India,  found  analogous  cases;  sporadically  there  came  to  light 
j  not  i.solated  individuals,  but  groups  of  individuals  all  showing 
j  some  unusual  character  like  white  belly,  hairless  tail,  and  so 
forth.  On  this  very  trip  of  ours  we  saw  the  same  occurrence 
j  among  plants.  Near  Advent  Bay  the  common  Purple  Saxifrage 
of  the  Arctic  (S.  op  posit  i  folia)  occurs  abundantly  in  a  white 
:  variety;  elsewdiere  the  white  is  also  found,  but  merely  in  small 
=  numbers  only.  Twice  we  found  white  specimens  of  the  red 
Cushion  Campion  (Silene  acaulis),  and  both  times  in  groups  of 
several  plants.  Near  Cape  Boheman  we  found  patches  of  another 
variety  of  the  Purple  Saxifrage  with  notably  narrow  petals,  giving 
the  flower  a  quite  different  look. 

Finally,  there  is  another  sort  of  variation,  which  we  saw,  for 
instance,  in  the  Geese,  the  Skuas,  and  the  Eider  Ducks.  Instead 
of  closely  related  forms  iidiabiting  different  tracts  of  the  earth’s 
surface,  we  find  other  related  creatures  inhabiting  the  same 
region,  but  adapted  to  slightly  different  modes  of  life — kept  dis¬ 
tinct  by  difference  of  habits,  not  by  mere  physical  separation. 
The  Barnacle  Goose,  for  example,  nests  upon  cliffs,  the  Brent 
on  low  islands ;  and  this  difference  is  associated  with  others  in 
manner  of  feeding  and  way  of  life.  The  rarer  Buff  on’s  Skua 
appears  to  keep  more  to  the  hills  than  the  common  Richardson’s 
Skua,  while  the  King  Eider  has  only  so  far  been  found  nesting 
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I  singly  on  the  tundra,  not  togetlier  in  multitudes  on  islets  like 

I  the  Common  Eider. 

These  facts  corroborate  the  results  of  recent  experimental 
V  breeding.  It  would  appear  that  the  raw  material  for  evolution 

■;  is  given  for  the  most  part  by  small  mutations  effecting  slight 

though  definite  changes  in  the  creatures’  constitution  and  appear- 
*  ance.  Such  of  these  mutations  as  are  favourable  or  neutral  may 

survive  and  meet  us  as  apparently  accidental  variations,  as  in  the 
Hinged  Guillemot.  When  such  mutations  lead  in  the  direction 
of  new  instincts  and  new  habits  of  life,  we  may  and  often  do  get 
a  division  of  tlie  old  stock  into  two  varieties  or  species  leading 
^  different  sorts  of  lives,  as  with  the  Geese.  When,  on  the  other 

hand,  a  species  spreads  over  large  tracts,  the  mutations  which 
hapi^n  to  crop  up  at  one  end  of  its  range  get  little  or  no  chance 
of  becoming  incorporated  in  the  constitution  of  the  members  of 
the  species  at  the  other  end  of  the  range — for  the  young  tend 
^  always  to  return  to  their  old  homes.  Thus  a  diversity  arises  ] 

depending  solely  upon  the  accident  of  what  mutations  have 
cropi)ed  up  here,  what  there;  this  is,  of  course,  greatest  when  s 
f  a  part  of  the  species  inhabits  some  clear-cut  isolated  piece  of  ? 

ground,  as  with  the  Spitsbergen  Pnfiin  or  the  St.  Kilda  Wren,  j 
Furthermore,  such  variations  as  will  best  help  the  birds  to  meet  ^ 
the  particular  conditions  of  climate  will  be  preserved,  so  that  the 
northern  and  southern,  the  eastern  and  western  individuals  of  a  * 
single  sf)ecies  with  a  large  range  will  very  likely  come  to  differ  j 
in  ways  which  are  adapted  to  their  particular  surroundings.  = 
In  the  laboratory  or  the  lecture  room.  Evolution  often  seems  ’ 
to  elude  the  mind,  to  become  a  doctrine,  rather  than  a  reality. 

If  this  happen,  we  lose  touch  not  only  with  the  keystone  of 
biological  science,  but  with  the  most  iihportant  and  interesting 
process  which  we  know — blind  forces  working  so  that  a  definite 
direction  is  the  result,  struggle  and  death  leading  slowly  but 
surely  to  progress.  One  turns  to  Nature,  and  it  becomes  a  reality 
once  more.  Here  in  the  open  one  sees  its  slow  finger  at  work, 
and  realises  that,  with  time,  all  things  are  possible  to  Tjife. 

JuLi.vN  S.  Huxley 

{Member  of  the  Oxford  University  Expedition  to 
Spitsbergen). 


SOMI-:  KECOUiKCTJOXS  OF  LOlO)  WOESELEY. 


Thkrk  is  at  present  no  record  of  Lord  Wolseley,  who  died  just 
too  recently  to  be  included  in  tlie  latest  Supplement  of  the 
Dictionary  of  Notional  Bioyrapliij.  His  memory  loiters  in  the 
limbo  which  always  surrounds  the  famous  dead  for  a  few  years 
after  their  decease.  Then  follow,  in  due  course,  the  official  Life 
and  the  selected  correspondence ;  and  so  finally  the  monument 
is  unveiled  for  the  ]ugeons  of  the  I’ress  to  perch  upon.  To  my 
friends.  Sir  Frederick  ^Maurice  and  Sir  Cleorge  Arthur,  have  been 
entrusted  the  duty  of  arranging  the  memoirs  of  our  greatest 
modern  soldier,  and  their  work  will  be  formidable,  for  the  Great 
War,  of  which  Wolseley,  in  flashes  of  genius,  had  prescience, 
has  swept  over  us,  and  has  confused  the  landmarks  of  our 
memories.  I  feel  sure  that  they  will  bring  judgment  and  dis¬ 
cretion  to  their  task,  which  is  a  noble  one.  But  they  will 
certainly,  and  properly,  be  inclined  to  concentrate  their  effort 
on  the  military  aspects  of  their  subject,  since  Lord  Wolseley 
was  a  soldier  before  everything  else ;  and  so  completely  a  soldier 
that  other  aspects  must  be  dwarfed  in  contemplation  of  his 
military  glory.  These  may  easily,  indeed,  be  excluded  altogether, 
and  I  therefore  venture  to  recall,  before  it  is  too  late,  certain 
scenes  which  I  observed  during  a  prolonged  and  delighted 
acquaintanceship,  in  which  the  sword  ceased  to  be  “  vambrashed,” 
as  the  Elizabethans  used  to  say,  and  in  which  the  great  general 
was  simply  an  amateur  of  letters,  eager  to  talk  about  books  and 
even  ambitious  to  write  them.  I  shall  not  fall  into  the  error  of 
describing  him  as  a  great  author,  but  I  think  that  it  may  be 
amusing  to  preserve  some  intellectual  sketch  of  a  character 
essentially  imposing  in  very  different  surroundings. 

Lord  Wolseley  was  not  prominent  before  the  world  as  a  man 
of  letters,  and  1  shall  Jiot  pretend  that  he  could  claim  that  par¬ 
ticular  distinction,  though  he  wrote  easily  and  well.  Of  his  best 
books  I  shall  have  something  presently  to  say.  But  I  think  it 
is  known  to  oidy  a  very  few’  survivors  that  he  had  a  predilection 
and  even  a  passion  for  literature  which  he  shared,  I  should  think, 
with  no  man  of  action  of  his  time.  He  was  an  insatiate  reader, 
and  his  reading  covered  a  surprising  range.  For  a  man  to  whom 
life  offered  excitement  and  animation  in  almost  every  direction, 
it  was  notable  how  much  time  he  found  to  spare  for  intellectual 
amusement.  He  attributed  his  love  of  reading  to  the  influence 
of  his  Irish  mother.  He  said  once  to  me,  ‘‘I  would  sooner  live 
upon  porridge  in  a  book-room  than  upon  venison  and  truffles 
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where  books  were  not,”  and  this  meant  much  from  one  who  was  I 
by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  truffles  and  the  venison  of  life.  I 
The  curious  thing  is  that  this  obsession  with  literature  nowhere  i 
peeps  out  in  his  published  works,  and  is  notably  absent  in  his 
autobiography.  The  Story  of  a  Soldier  s  Life,  where  we  should 
particularly  ex^rect  to  find  traces  of  it.  For  this  defect  in  the 
general  portraiture  of  that  book  there  are  reasons,  upon  which  I 
may  touch  later  on.  It  is  a  useful  chain  of  military  records,  but 
it  is  a  portrait  of  its  author  in  full  uniform,  with  cocked  hat  and  I 
sword.  It  was  niy  good  fortune  to  see  him  always  in  mufti,  and 
if  I  essay  a  snapshot  of  him  I  am  bound  to  show  him  with  a  book 
in  his  hand. 

My  acquaintance  with  Lord  Wolseley  began  in  1888,  and  I 
owed  it  to  a  common  friend  whom  I  never  cease  to  deplore,  the 
ever-ingenious  Andrew  Lang.  I  have  forgotten  how  these  two  i 
came  together,  but  they  had  a  great  apiu'eciation  of  each  other's 
company.  Wolseley  was  now  just  fifty-five,  but  he  looked  much 
younger,  and  he  flashed  about  as  though  the  spirit  of  April  still 
laughed  in  him.  The  first  thing  which  struck  an  observer  on 
meeting  him  was  that  he  had  the  gestures  of  a  boy ;  the  elastic 
footstep,  the  abruptly  vivid  movements,  one  would  almost  say 
were  those  of  a  happy  child.  In  1888  Lord  and  Lady  Wolseley 
were  still  inhabiting  a  small  house  in  Hill  Street,  but  imme¬ 
diately  after  I  first  knew  them  they  moved  to  the  lianger’s 
House  in  Greenwich  Park,  the  scene  for  me  of  delightful 
memories  during  the  next  two  years.  Wolseley  was  at  that 
time  Adjutant-General  of  the  Forces,  under  Mr.  Stanhope  (I 
am  sure),  and  then  Ijord  Lansdowne  (I  think).  He  worked  hard 
every  day  at  the  War  Office,  and  came  down  to  Greenwich  in 
the  afternoon  like  any  civil  servant  or  bank  clerk.  His  life  at 
that  time  was  marked  by  the  serene  and  unaffected  simplicity 
which  always  seemed  to  me  the  cardinal  feature  of  his  personal 
character.  Much  in  Wolseley  had  an  appearance  of  inconsist¬ 
ency.  For  instance,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  he  demanded 
a  great  deal  from  those  who  worked  under  him  professionally, 
nor  that  he  w^as  careful  of  his  own  prestige.  But  when  he  was 
released  from  his  military  work,  he  became  the  least  assuming 
of  mankind.  Moreover — and  this  makes  the  attempt  to  paint 
him  particularly  difficult — he  was  not,  to  the  public  eye,  con¬ 
spicuous,  as  other  great  generals  have  been,  through  demeanour 
or  appearance.  I  used  often  to  be  surprised,  wfflen  we  were 
walking  together  in  the  street,  to  notice  how  few  people  recog¬ 
nised  him,  although  he  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  celebrity. 

In  September,  1889,  wdien  my  wife  and  I  were  going  over  to 
the  Continent,  we  observed  a  shortish  gentleman,  in  tourist 
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dress,  i)ucin}i  tlie  deck  of  tlie  steamer,  and  we  said  to  eaeli  other  : 
"Does  not  that  man  remind  you  of  somebody?”  Presently  he 
stopped  before  us,  smiling,  and  it  was  Wolseley.  He  was  going 
alone  to  Metz,  from  which  point  he  proposed  to  make  a  tour 
1  '  of  ijersonal  observation  round  all  the  battlefields  of  1870,  He 
5  Kiid  that  there  were  inconsistencies  in  the  published  accounts, 
[  and  that  he  had  meditated  over  them  till  it  was  impossible  for 

1  hitii  to  rest  until  he  had  settled  his  difficulties  by  independent 

ins{)ection.  He  told  us  not  to  say  we  had  met  him,  and  it  was 
an  example  of  that  want  of  conspicuousness,  which  I  have  noted, 
that,  although  it  was  broad  daylight,  and  he  then  one  of  the 
most  famous  figures  in  England,  no  one  else  did  seem  to  recog¬ 
nise  him.  He  had  theories  about  the  Franco-German  campaign 
for  which  he  sought  confirmation.  I  begged  him  to  let  me 
I  know  what  the  result  might  be,  and  so  he  wrote  to  me,  from 
Brunswick,  on  October  4th  : — 

“  I  [KxstiKiucd  writing  to  you  until  luy  tour  round  the  battlefields  should 
have  finished,  as  I  could  not  tell  what  to  write  upon  the  subject  until  I 
had  studied  the  ground.  1  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  I  knew  the  chief 
episodes  of  each  great  fight  very  well  before  I  came  abroad,  llie  German 
account  of  the  events  is  so  full  and  truthful  that  no  student  of  war  has  any 
e.\cuse  for  ignorance.  With  that  book,  and  maps  and  plans,  I  have  care- 
I  fully  studied  every  phase  of  every  battlefield  from  Sedan  in  the  North  to 
Strasburg  in  the  South,  and  I  find  I  could  not  write  upon  the  subject  with- 
out  expressions  of  opinion  that  would  be  very  unpleasant  to  many  men  now 
alive.  The  Germans  outnumbered  the  l^rcneh  in  nearly  all  those  battles  to 
a  largo  extent,  and  though  the  French  allowed  themselves  to  be  surprised, 
and  their  leaders  committed  every  possible  mistake,  the  errors  of  the 
Gcrniaus  were  very  glaring  upon  many  occasions.  Almf>st  all  their  battles 
were  not  only  fought  in  a  manner  entirely  different  from  what  was  intended, 
but,  in  nearly  every  case,  they  were  brought  on  without,  and  on  some 
occasions  contrary  to,  the  positive  orders  and  intentions  of  the  Generals.” 

When  1  saw  him  at  Greenwich  soon  after  his  return  he  spoke 
more  plainly  still.  He  said  that  he  had  found,  to  his  great 
surprise,  that  the  Germans,  whose  luck,  he  declared,  had  been 
incredible,  had  been  very  nearly  defeated  more  than  once  or 
twice.  He  had  been  particularly  excited  by  his  inspection  of 
the  battlefield  of  Gravelotte.  If  that  battle  had  not,  he  said, 
been  won  by  what  was  really  “a  fluke,”  the  day  would  have 
closed  upon  the  German  Army  in  about  the  most  unfortunate 
position  an  army  could  possibly  be  placed  in.  All  this  struck 
me,  ignorant  of  tactics  as  I  am,  as  so  very  interesting  that  I 
entreated  him  to  change  his  mind  and  write  a  complete  record 
of  his  observations  on  the  battlefields.  But  he  said  that  the 
praise  of  German  strategy  had  reached  such  a  pitch  of  infatua¬ 
tion  in  England  that  he  should  be  ‘‘accused  of  all  sorts  of  things.” 
^evertheles8,  1  pressed  him  to  write  down  his  experience,  even 
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if  he  kept  it  private.  He  finally  promised  that  he  would  do  so  ‘ 
that  winter,  but  I  never  heard  any  more  about  it.  His  last 
words  were  “I  dare  not  publish  my  views,”  and  presently  he 
had  to  go  off  to  Newcastle  on  military  business,  which  quite 
diverted  his  thoughts.  It  must  be  observed  that  we  trusted  in 
those  days  wholly  to  German  historians,  and  that  the  French 
account,  which  confirmed  Lord  Wolseley  to  the  letter,  was  not 
published  until  ten  years  later. 

It  was  while  I  was  walking  with  him  in  Greeinvich  Park  one  " 
afternoon  about  this  time  that  I  first  realised  that  he  had  any 
literary  ambition.  He  acknowledged  a  constant  temptation  to 
use  his  pen.  I  had  thought  of  him  as  a  reader,  but  hardly  as 
a  writer,  although  he  had  published  his  soldiers’  Pocket-Rook 
for  Field  Service  some  twenty  years  before.  I  learned  after¬ 
wards,  from  Andrew  Lang,  that  Lord  Wolseley  had  produced  a 
novel,  under  a  feigned  name;  this  I  had  never  seen,  and  Lang  ! 
did  not  encourage  me  to  hunt  for  it.  But  now,  with  consider- 
able  leisure,  he  was  ready  to  be  encouraged  to  write  on  matters 
at  the  fringe  of  his  daily  occupation.  He  did  not,  however,  see 
any  particular  theme  lying  in  wait  for  him.  During  a  visit  I 
had  lately  paid  to  the  United  States  I  had  enjoyed  a  good  deal 
of  conversation  with  two  of  the  leading  generals  of  the  Civil 
War,  with  Philip  Henry  Sheridan  and  with  William  Tecumseh 
Sherman.  It  was  Sherman  who  made  the  celebrated  inarch  t8 
the  sea  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah  at  the  end  of  1864  ;  his  tenacity 
and  clairvoyance  delighted  Wolseley,  who  was  nevertheless  in¬ 
clined  to  blame  Sherman  for  an  excess  of  ruthlessness  in  his 
methods.  Pie  laughed  when  I  told  him  that  1  had  heard 
Sherman,  when  teased  at  a  supper-party  for  destroying  some 
town,  first  deny  the  charge,  and  then,  when  it  was  daringly 
repeated,  turn  round  on  the  railer  like  an  old  snow-leoj)ard,  and 
cry  ;  “Next  time  I’ll  burn  the  whole  darned  city  to  the  ground." 

With  Sheridan,  Wolseley  was  in  much  more  complete  sym¬ 
pathy.  He  set  him  on  the  very  summit  as  a  fighting  general, 
and  he  said  that  he  had  contrived  a  mobility  of  cavalry  in  action 
which  was  unprecedented.  I  think  he  had  known  Sheridan 
personally  in  his  early  days  on  the  frontier.  I  remember  his 
saying  that,  if  he  himself  were  conducting  a  great  battle,  he 
should  like  nothing  better  than  to  have  the  victor  of  Opequani 
on  a  camp-stool  by  his  side.  His  memory  took  fire  at  what  I 
was  able  to  recall  of  the  conversation  of  the  two  great  American 
generals.  His  chief  hero,  however,  was  Lee,  and  I  reineniber 
that  he  put  the  Confederate  general  by  the  side  of  Marlborough 
and  far  above  Wellington.  I  used  the  occasion  to  suggest  to  him 
that  he  should  write  down  his  ideas  regarding  the  strategic 
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careers  of  these  Americans.  He  liked  the  notion ,  and  Mr.  Rice, 
who  was  then  editing  the  North  American  Review,  having  been 
communicated  with,  an  invitation  came  to  Wolseley  which  he 
accepted,  and  wrote,  in  1889,  one  or  perhaps  several  articles, 
which  have  never,  I  think,  been  reprinted.  The  life  at  Ranger’s 
House  was  very  qniet :  the  Wolseleys  rarely  dined  in  towm,  and 
the  General’s  existence  was  almost  that  of  a  recluse.  I  remember 
we  were  all  very  much  amused  when  his  valet,  a  dashing  charac¬ 
ter  suddenly  gave  warning,  his  sole  cause  of  complaint  being 
that  he  was  losing  caste  by  remaining  in  the  service  of  “so  very 
quiet  a  nobleman,  who  does  not  even  go  to  the  races !  ” 

All  this  w’as  completely  changed  in  1890  when  Wolseley  was 
appointed  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Ireland.  He  wrote  to 
announce  the  fact  to  me  in  July,  and  said  that  it  was  “rather  a 
wrench  going,”  but  that  he  felt  he  should  like  it  when  he  got 
to  Dublin.  “A  more  active,  out-of-door  life  will  be  good  for 
me,”  he  opined.  It  was  a  great  business  moving  all  the  family 
possessions,  for  both  husband  and  wife  w'ere  ardent  collectors 
of  hric-^-brac,  and  the  treasures  went  by  sea.  The  gallant 
couple,  whose  nostrils  snuffed  adventure  as  wild  horses  do  their 
pasture,  thoroughly  enjoyed  their  position  at  the  beautiful  Dublin 
house,  dcjiressingly  knowm  as  the  Royal  Hospital.  Wolseley 
took  to  getting  up  at  5.30  every  morning,  and  no  day  was  long 
enough  for  his  activities  and  his  hospitalities.  The  political 
crisis  was  more  severe  than  usual,  but  Wolseley  cared  very  little 
about  politics,  and  his  buoyant  energy  and  boundless  good  nature 
made  his  house  tlie  one  bright  spot  in  an  otherwise  dismal 
Dublin.  That,  at  least,  is  how  it  struck  me  during  an  enchant¬ 
ing  visit  T  paid  to  the  Royal  Hospital  in  the  midst  of  the  resist¬ 
ance  to  Lord  Rosebery’s  “predominant  partner.”  Wolseley 
gave  up  any  thought  of  periodical  literature ;  when  I  urged  it 
he  said  he  was  “always  being  attacked  for  writing.”  I  do  not 
quite  know  wbo  can  have  “attacked”  him  or  why,  but  he  had 
other  things  to  attend  to. 

He  was  not,  however,  unoccupied.  It  was  while  he  was  in 
Ireland  that  he  composed  his  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
of  wiiich  he  finished  two  volumes  in  the  spring  of  1893  and 
published  them  a  year  later.  The  notes  for  it  had  occupied  him 
for  many  years,  he  said,  “on  board  ship,  in  camp,  and  often  at 
long  intervals  of  time  when  on  duty  abroad  and  in  the  field.” 
He  made  a  tour,  as  I  well  remember,  to  the  scenes  of  ChurchiH’s 
childhood,  before  he  left  Greenwich  in  1890,  and  his  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Ash  House  and  the  valley  of  the  Axe  w'ere  jotted  dowm 
on  the  spot.  The  Life  of  Marlborough  is  Wolseley’s  principal 
contribution  to  literature.  It  is  characteristically  written,  with 
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that  buoyancy  and  freshness  which  were  inherent  in  his  nature 
but  which  do  not  appear  so  vividly  in  his  other  publications. 
The  account  of  the  Battle  of  Sedgemoor,  which  occupies  an  entire 
chapter,  is  almost  a  masterpiece ;  this  is  Wolseley,  the  writer,  at 
his  highest  level.  Unfortunately,  this  admirable  hook  is,  and 
will  remain,  a  fragment,  and  posterity  has  a  prejudice  against 
what  is  unfinished.  The  second  volume  closes  in  1702,  when 
Marlborough’s  political  intrigues  had  come  to  an  end  and 
William  ITI.  w'as  placing  him  at  the  head  of  the  allied  forces 
in  Flanders.  This  was,  of  course,  the  division  of  his  career, 
and  naturally  closed  a  volume.  But  the  military  fun  was  only 
just  going  to  begin,  and  what  everybody  wanted  from  Lord 
Wolseley,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  was  an  account  of  the  great 
campaigns. 

This,  however,  was  never  performed,  w'hy,  we  can  only  con¬ 
jecture.  The  book  was,  on  the  whole,  very  well  received,  hut, 
naturally,  everyone  noted  that  it  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the 
story.  In  answ^er  to  an  anxious  inquiry  which  T  sent  off  on 
receiving  my  copy  of  the  two  volumes,  Wolseley  wrote  ;  — 

‘‘  I  hope  the  hook  will  pay  the  publisher.  Tf  it  does,  T  shall  write  tho 
military  part  of  MarlhorouKh’s  life,  which,  of  course,  would  he  to  rtis  a 
more  interestiu"  undertakiu"  than  dcscrihin"  my  hero  throup;!!  a  perind 
already  well  known  from  the  paRcs  of  our  greatest  historical  novelist, 
Macaulay.” 

This  shows  that,  in  April,  1894,  no  part  of  the  continuation 
was  actually  written,  but  I  doubt  not  that  he  had  made  copious 
notes  of  some  of  the  1702-1710  campaigns.  Indeed,  on  one 
occasion  much  later,  when  I  w'as  trying  to  urge  him  to  return 
to  so  congenial  an  enterprise,  he  told  me  that  the  Battle  of 
Malplaquet  was  actually  finished.  This  chapter  must  surely  exist 
among  Lord  Wolseley ’s  MRS.,  and  I  urge  Sir  George  -\rthur 
to  make  careful  search  for  it.  It  ought  to  be  well  worthy  of 
publication.  That,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one,  and  in  active  State 
employment.  Lord  Wolseley  did  not  feel  able  to  pursue  his  hero 
over  the  innumerable  battlefields  from  Venloo  to  Oudeuarde  h 
easily  comprehensible,  but  that  he  should  have  stopped  just  where 
he  did  is  lamentable.  We  may  wish  that  he  had  been  inspired 
to  start,  instead  of  stopping,  at  1702. 

A  side  of  Lord  Wolseley’s  mental  temperament  which  was 
little  known  was  his  sympathy  with  the  imaginative  literature 
of  the  East.  He  could  not,  I  suppose,  be  called  a  scholar,  but 
he  had  more  acquaintance  with  Oriental  languages  than  was 
generally  suspected.  In  particular,  the  poetry  of  Persia  exer¬ 
cised  a  great  fascination  over  him.  He  studied  both  Persian 
and  Hindostani  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  kept  a  learned  Miinslii 
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[  wiih  him  all  that  time  as  a  travelling  tutor.  This  man  had  a 
passion  for  the  poets,  and,  as  Wolseley  told  me,  constantly  held 
him  in  conversation  on  the  subject  of  Persian  history  and  made 
him  read  Persian  books.  Wolseley  learned  quotations  from  the 
'  poets  by  heart,  and  afterwards,  in  speaking  with  exalted  or 
highly  educated  natives  of  India,  he  found  that  the  apt  intro- 
j  diiction  of  such  tags  from  the  classics  w’as  greatly  appreciated, 
^  and  was  made  the  subject  of  compliment.  Wolseley  was  very 
amusing  about  this. 

As  I  happened  to  be  President  of  the  Omar  Khayydm  Club  in 
1897,1  thought  that  a  speech  from  the  Field-Marshal  at  the  annual 
banquet  would  introduce  a  charming  novelty  into  that  mild  orgy 
F  of  red  wine  and  red  roses.  Although  very  busy,  for  he  had  lately 
[  been  made  Commander-in-Chief,  he  “jumped,”  as  we  say,  at  the 
invitation,  and  made  his  appearance  as  the  Guest  of  the  Evening. 
I  It  was’  not  for  me  to  hint  procedure  to  so  illustrious  a  visitor, 
l  but  I  confess  I  dreaded  lest  the  clash  of  swords  might  jar  a 
[  little  on  our  floral  festivity.  I  need  have  had  no  fear.  When 
the  moment  came  for  Lord  Wolseley  to  rise  (he  had  told  me  that 
he  felt  so  shy  that  his  “heart  was  in  his  mouth,”  but  he  show'ed 
I  no  sign  of  discomposure)  he  assured  the  company  that  he  had 
been  misrepresented  as  a  man  of  blood,  but  that  he  was,  on 
the  contrary,  a  lover  of  roses  and  red  wine.  He  confessed  that 
he  knew  Omar  only  in  the  translation  of  FitzGerald ;  I  was 
aware — but  kept  my  counsel — that  he  had  only  known  that  since 
his  invitation  to  dine.  He  said  that  in  India  he  had  never  heard 
the  name  of  Omar  pronounced,  but  he  expatiated  largely  on  those 
of  Hafiz  and  Firdousi.  The  rules  of  the  Club  excluded  reporters, 
and  I  have  always  been  sorry  that  no  record  survives  of  this 
charming  little  discourse.  What  does  survive  is  a  delicious 
poem  in  Austin  Dobson’s  best  vein,  which  was  handed  round  to 
the  guests  in  privately  printed  form.  This  piece  described  the 
scene  and  those  present,  beginning  with 

“  I  note 

Our  liufifunt  here,  witliout  rod  ooat, 

a  touch  which  pleased  the  Field-Marshal. 

Lord  Wolseley  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  Chinese  War 
of  1860,  and  I  remember  his  telling  me  that  on  his  appointment 
as  deputy  to  accompany  Sir  Hugh  Grant  to  Hong-Kong  he  ran¬ 
sacked  every  library  and  bookshop  in  Calcutta  for  books  about 
China.  His  account  of  the  campaign,  up  to  the  surrender  of 
Pekin  in  November,  1860,  was  published  in  his  Narrative  of  the 
War  ivith  China,  a  work  founded  on  the  letters  he  sent  home 
by  each  successive  mail ;  it  can  conveniently  be  read  in  Chapters 
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XXVIT.  to  XXXT.  of  The  Story  of  a  Soldier's  Life.  But 
is  not  told  there  is  that  he  preserved  to  the  eitd  of  his  da 
very  sympathetic  interest  in  the  civic  manners  of  the  Chin.  .j.g 
whom  he  preferred  to  any  other  Oriental  race,  having  at 
time  or  another  tested  them  all.  In  his  published  writings  Lt  i 
Wolseley  dwells  mainly  on  the  perfidy  of  the  ruling  classes  in 
China,  and  on  the  ease  with  which  Lord  Elgin  allowed  himsel' 
to  be  taken  in  by  the  treacherous  Chinese  Ministers.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  horror  at  the  crime  of  the  escort  who  beheaded  Captain 
Brabazon  at  the  Pa-li-cheaou  Bridge,  an  event  which  had  a 
peculiar  effect  on  Wolseley,  because  it  was  by  a  mere  accident 
that  Brabazon,  at  the  last  moment,  had  taken  Wolseley’s  place 
in  his  absence  on  another  business.  The  want  of  elementary 
scruple  in  the  Chinese  authorities  was  shocking  to  a  straight¬ 
forward  British  soldier.  But,  after  all,  we  were  at  war  with 
them. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  Wolseley  loved  to  expatiate  on  in 
private  conversation  was  the  sterling  virtue  of  the  ordinary 
Chinese  civilian.  I  recollect  how’  on  one  occasion,  when  Sir 
Francis  de  Winton  was  dining  at  Banger’s  House,  and  expressed 
some  views  over-indulgent  to  the  Turks,  Tiord  Wolseley  turned 
upon  hijn,  sparkling  with  indignation,  and  swore  that  no  Turk 
could  hold  a  candle  to  a  Chinaman,  the  cleanest,  the  most  tem¬ 
perate,  the  most  philosophical  creature  in  the  w^orld.  Tn  vain 
did  De  Winton  protest  that  he  meant  no  dishonour  to  China. 
Wolseley  was  started  on  his  hobby-horse,  and  gave  us  no  peace 
till  he  had  delivered  quite  a  little  oration  on  the  wonderful  merits 
of  the  disciples  of  Confucius.  This  was  in  1880,  and  long  after¬ 
wards  the  zeal  for  China  was  eating  him  up  at  intervals.  T  find 
a  letter  to  myself,  dated  April  17th,  1001,  in  wdiich  he  tells 
me  that  he  is  reading  Professor  H.  A.  Giles’  History  of  Chine,^e 
Literature  : — 

"  I  wondor  how  deop  ho  has  gone  in  it.  The  only  man  I  ever  knew  who 
had  more  than  dipped  into  that  vast  subject  was  Sir  T.  Wade,  an  old 
friend  of  mine.  I  have  known  many  men  who  spoke  Chinese  well,  some 
even  spoke  it  fluently — Sir  Harry  Parkes,  for  instance — but  Wade  wa.s  the 
only  Englisliman  I  ever  met  who  had  probed  down  deep  into  the  Chinese 
classics.  He  often  laughed  at  the  notion  of  any  Fan  qui  being  well 
acquainted  with  them,  so  great  was  their  volume  and  so  numerous  the  works 
to  be  studied.  Indeed  very  few'  Chinamen  are  thoroughly  well  read  in  their 
owm  classical  literature.  When  we  moved  upon  the  Summer  Palace  in  ISfiO, 
the  Emperor  fled  in  haste,  leaving  upon  a  little  table  the  l)ook  he  had  just 
been  reading.  I  always  rcgrette<l  not  having  taken  possession  of  it.  instead 
of  letting  it  he  destroyed.  It  was  a  classical  work.” 

On  the  night  of  October  12th,  1800,  when  the  Boer  War  was 
declared,  my  wffe  and  I  shared  with  Lord  and  Lady  Wolseley 
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I  ^  at  tlie  perfoiTiiance  of  Shakespeare’s  King  John.  Like 
!  ,t  everyone  else  except  Kitchener,  the  Comniander-in-Chief 
red  us  tliat  the  war  would  be  a  short  one ;  he  was  radiant  and 
i  't  on  that  memorable  evening.  There  were  many  verses  in  the 
which  seemed  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and  when  King 
joliu  declaimed — 

*  “  Here  have  we  war  for  war,  and  blood  for  blood, 

C’ontrolnient  for  coiitrolnient.  ” — 

Wolseley  whispered  “and  Victoria  for  Mr.  Kruger ! ’’  It  was 
exhilarating,  though  as  it  turned  out  not  wholly  satisfactory,  to 
listen  to  King  John’s  proud  reply  to  Chatillon  : — 

“For  ore  thou  caust  report,  I  will  bo  there; 

The  thunder  of  luy  cannon  shall  be  heard — 

So  hence  I  ” 

lint  J  must  not  trespass  within  the  circle  of  our  coming  dis¬ 
enchantment. 

A  few  months  later  Lord  Wolseley  handed  over  the  Command- 
ia-Chief  to  Lord  Koberts,  and  he  presently  retired  to  a  farm¬ 
house  at  Glynde,  near  Lewes,  where  he  resided  for  a  number 
of  years,  more  and  more  secluded  from  the  w'orld,  but  devoted 
to  his  garden  and  his  books.  Once  more  he  became  a  voracious 
reader  of  miscellaneous  literature.  Here  he  liked  to  be  informed 
of  what  was  going  on  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  to  see  as 
frequently  as  he  could  a  few  friends  who  wrote.  Among  these, 
I  think  there  was  none  whom  he  valued  more  than  Henry  James, 
a  very  old  friend,  earlier,  1  think,  than  Andrew  Lang  or  myself. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  there  was  little  in  common  between 
the  active  soldier  and  the  exquisite  and  meticulous  dreamer,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  their  mutual  esteem  was  persistent,  and  Wolse¬ 
ley  delighted  in  the  conversation  of  Henry  James,  although  he 
sometimes  allowed  himself  to  smile  at  the  novelist’s  halting  and 
deliberate  utterance.  Wolseley,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an 
emphatic,  spontaneous  talker,  not  very  particular  in  selecting  the 
very  best  word  or  in  rounding  the  most  harmonious  period.  It 
was  amusing  to  hear  them  together,  the  one  so  short  and  sharp, 
the  other  so  mellifluous  and  hesitating,  yet  their  admiration,  each 
for  the  other,  was  continuous. 

I  do  not  think  that  Wolseley  was  ever  more  happy  than  in 
the  first  years  of  his  residence  at  Glynde,  the  w'orld  forgetting, 
by  the  world  forgot.  But  a  certain  insidious  melancholy  soon 
began  to  invade  him.  He  gradually  cut  himself  off  from  all  his 
round  of  London  engagements,  and  he  never  once,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  attended  the  House  of  Lords  after  his  retirement  from 
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the  War  Office.  He  was  not  in  the  least  degree  invalided  or 
deprived  of  nervous  energy,  but  he  felt  that  in  the  long,  strenuous 
years  of  service  he  had  earned  a  holiday,  and  now  he  took  it.  ^ 
He  made,  perhaps,  few  new  friends,  but  he  was  careful  to  i 
cultivate  the  old  ones,  and  no  one  was  ever  more  assiduous  in 
the  art  of  friendship.  He  clung  to  old  associations  and  to  old 
faces — "they  can’t  escaj^e  me,”  I  remember  his  saying.  He  ; 
liked  to  see  them  at  Glynde,  where  they  always  received  a  i 
glowing,  almost  a  boisterous,  welcome.  The  house  lies  in  a  sort 
of  glen  between  two  ranges  of  the  beautiful  Sussex  downs,  and 
Wolseley  loved  to  climb  these  eminences  with  a  familiar  com¬ 
panion.  He  was  particidarly  apt  to  take  such  a  friend  eastward 
along  the  lanes  to  Firle  and  then  up  to  the  summit  of  the  beacon 
above  Alciston.  This  was  one  of  his  favourite  afternoon  ex¬ 
cursions,  and  from  this  vantage  he  would  sweep  the  coast-line 
from  Seaford  to  Pevensey,  and  dilate  on  its  strategic  cai)al)ilities. 

Of  such  excursions  as  these  I  have  the  happiest  memory.  The 
exercise  always  seemed  to  stir  the  General’s  brain  to  especial 
activity.  His  rapid,  vehement  voice  rang  out  in  full  sonority 
in  the  silence  of  the  great  rolling  Down,  and  his  thoughts  seemed 
to  move  with  more  ease  than  usual  in  the  high,  cold  air  of 
autumn.  His  imagination  worked  with  a  vitality  which  almost 
persuaded  his  ignorant  companion  that  he  also  was  a  strategical 
genius,  so  easy  did  the  problems  of  military  movement  seem 
when  outrolled  by  Wolseley’s  warm  voice  and  punctuated  by  the 
sweep  of  his  walking-stick.  It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
“this  exceptional  combination  of  mental  gifts  with  untiring 
physical  power  and  stern  resolution  ”  made  our  wonderful  friend 
unique  in  his  class  and  time.  One  was  amazed  to  find  one’s  self 
entrusted  with  the  professional  secrets  of  which  one  was  really 
so  unworthy  a  recipient.  But  it  w'as  characteristic  of  Wolseley 
that,  with  all  his  fire  and  abruptness,  he  was  incapable  of  the 
smallest  element  of  patronage.  He  lifted  his  friends,  in  a  whirl 
of  generous  illusion,  up  to  a  level  with  himself,  and  insisted  on 
their  sharing  his  conceptions.  No  one  ever  possessed  a  more 
fascinating  gift  for  persuading  the  person  he  talked  with  that 
the  friend’s  powers  and  capacities  were  equal  to  his  own.  The 
impression  could  only  be  momentary,  but  it  was  extremely  grate¬ 
ful  while  it  lasted. 

Few  things  in  private  conversation  are  more  winning  than  lack 
of  discretion.  I  cannot  pretend  that  Lord  Wolseley  was  a 
cautious  speaker,  and  I  think  his  company  would  have  been 
much  less  entertaining  than  it  was  if  he  had  minced  his  words 
or  hedged  his  opinions.  He  had  spent  twenty  years  or  more 
of  his  life  in  a  prodigious  enterprise,  no  less  than  the  entire 
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remodelling  of  the  British  Army.  He  had  seen  with  Napoleonic 
clearness  what  8wee[)ing  reforms  were  needed,  and  he  had  not 
felt  the  smallest  hesitation  in  setting  about  their  introduction. 
But  he  had  originally  been  quite  alone  in  this  perilous  enterprise. 
Hercules  had  come  to  the  cattle-yard  of  Augeas  and  had  found 
it  clogged  with  the  mire  of  generations.  He  set  about  turning 
the  course  of  Alpheus  and  Peneus,  rivers  of  Whitehall,  and  he 
Bent  their  waters  rushing  through  the  stable.  With  his  besom 
he  began  to  scrub  the  refuse  out  of  every  corner.  But  the  old- 
fashioned  stablemen  were  not  plea'sed  to  be  disturbed,  and 
Augeas,  in  consternation,  refused  to  give  Hercules  his  reward. 
Thereupon  there  arose  loud  and  lasting  clamours,  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  work,  frustrated  as  far  as  mediocrity  found  possible, 
went  forward  steadily,  but  in  a  wind  of  exasperation.  There 
was  rage  on  both  sides,  recrimination,  injury;  and  even  the 
monarch  of  Elis  was  not  disengaged  from  the  struggle.  If  these 
things  are  an  allegory,  it  is  a  very  transparent  one,  and  it  need 
not  be  translated.  It  suthces  to  say  that  he  would  have  little 
insight  into  human  character  who  should  express  surprise  at  any 
vehemence  of  expression,  with  regard  to  those  w'ho  opposed  his 
cleansing  activities,  which  the  Nemean  hero  might  give  way  to 
in  private  conversation.  He  was  tired  with  fighting  those  of 
his  own  household  and  he  was  sick  from  the  stupidity  of  persons 
clothed  with  brief  authority. 

If,  however.  Lord  Wolseley  expended  the  treasures  of  what 
could  at  call  be  a  very  lively  vocabulary  on  the  men  who  had 
hindered  his  life’s  work,  nothing  could  exceed  his  loyal  memory 
of  the  few  who  had  found  courage  to  support  him.  Among  the 
latter,  Mr.  Cardwell  and  Lord  Northbrook  stood  pre-eminent, 
particularly  the  former,  of  whom  I  remember  many  tributes  of 
the  warmest  appreciation.  1  have  often  heard  Wolseley  say  that 
he  came  back  from  the  Crimea  with  a  .sense  of  horror  at  all  the 
shortcomings  of  our  military  system,  and  that  his  criticisms  met 
with  none  but  the  most  languid  attention  except  from  Cardwell. 
It  was  a  highly  fortunate  circumstance  that  these  two  came 
together,  for  Cardwell  at  home  in  England  had  come  to  the  same 
conclusions  as  Wolseley  had  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
He  was  able,  as  Secretary  for  War  from  1868  to  1874,  to  put  into 
practical  shape  the  ideas  which  Wolseley  had,  by  his  high  gift 
of  imagination,  .seen  in  the  field  itself  to  be  necessary!  Wolseley 
believed  that,  but  for  Cardwell’s  unflinching  supvport,  his  enemies 
would  have  contrived  to  have  him  honourably  dep)orted  to  some 
command  at  the  Antipodes  where  his  tiresome  brain  would  have 
ceased  to  worry  the  War  Office.  The  fiercest  of  the  fight  gathered 
about  the  year  1872,  when  “the  old  school  ”  would  hardly  believe 
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that  anyone  calling  himself  a  gentleman  could  make  himself  so 
intolerably  objectionable  as  did  this  horrible  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley. 
At  this  time  Cardwell,  in  the  face  of  every  species  of  intrigue  and 
resistance,  shielded  his  assistant  from  his  opponents.  Later  on 
he  helped  him  to  collect  around  him  the  ablest  soldiers  of  promise 
on  whom  the  army  of  the  future  depended.  1  never  heard 
Wolseley  speak  of  anyone  with  so  much  regret  as  of  Cardwell, 
cut  off,  by  failing  health,  in  the  midst  of  his  labours. 

It  was  Ijord  Northbrook  who  chiefly  aided  and  abetted  Wolse¬ 
ley  in  his  scheme  for  sending  General  Gordon  off  uj)  the  Nile. 
When  the  tragedy  was  complete.  Lord  Northbrook  inclined  to 
thiidv  that  their  action  had  been  “a  terrible  mistake.”  But 
Wolseley  never  would  admit  that  it  had  been  a  mistake.  He 
persisted  that  it  was  the  only  thing  to  do,  and  that  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  failure  rested  on  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  Government. 
There  was  nothing  that  Wolseley  loved  better  than  to  recount 
the  adventure  of  his  seeing  Gordon  off  to  the  Soudan  on  Novem¬ 
ber  18th,  1883,  and  his  dramatic  conversation  at  the  London 
railway-station.  Gordon  was  settled  in  the  train  when  Wolseley 
asked;  “By  the  way.  General,  I  suppose  you  have  plenty  of 
money?”  “Not  a  penny!”  And  Wolseley  would  recount  how 
he  dashed  in  a  hansom  to  his  bank,  and  brought  back  the  bank¬ 
notes  just  in  time  for  the  perfectly  indifferent  Gordon  to  sli[) 
them  into  his  pocket  as  the  train  went  off. 

Before  he  left  town  in  1900  Lord  Wolseley  had  begun,  at 
the  suggestion  of  some  of  his  friends  who  regretted  that  so  much 
high  experience  of  life  should  be  wasted,  to  prepare  his  own 
autobiography.  As  I  took  a  special  interest  in  this  project,  I 
was  told  (Becember  1st,  1900)  that  he  had  “written,  at  odd 
moments,  many  pages  for  the  Memoirs,  but,  of  course,  they  have 
still  to  be  pumice-stoned  down  and  put  into  shape.”  'Flic  sudden 
cessation  from  all  administrative  activity  had  threatened  to  be 
rather  disastrous,  but,  as  I  have  said,  he  took  his  retirement  to 
Glynde  very  serenely,  and  this  business  of  the  autobiography 
promised  to  be  the  best  antidote  to  languor.  When  one  saw  him 
in  the  next  years,  it  stood  always  in  the  background ;  its  pro¬ 
gress  was  reported  like  the  growth  of  a  slow  fruit,  which  stuck 
on  the  bough,  but  w'as  not  swelling  as  it  should.  At  last,  in 
his  seventy-first  year,  I  received,  not  without  surprise,  the 
announcement  that  it  was  ripe  and  ready  for  the  market.  A 
little  further  delay,  and  there  appeared,  in  two  fat  volumes,  The 
Story  of  a  Soldier’s  Life.  The  copy  which  reached  me  from 
the  author  generously  acknowledged  the  “valuable  advice”  that 
I  had  “so  often  kindly  given.”  But  I  dare  not  take  this  tribute 
to  my  soul,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  book  bears  no  trace  of 
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external  advice.  It  is  a  very  strange  production,  and  may  be 
succinctly  described  as  an  editing  from  earlier  records  by  him¬ 
self  of  fragments  of  a  story  the  details  of  wdiich  the  author  had 
forgotten. 

There  is  no  question  that,  as  an  autobiography.  The  Story 
of  a  Soldier’s  Life  is  disappointing.  It  was  undertaken  too  late, 
and  it  could  never  have  been  written  at  all,  save  for  the  fact 
that  Wolseley  had,  in  earlier  years,  kept  copious  journals  and 
written  long  letters  when  he  was  abroad  on  his  various  cam¬ 
paigns.  These  letters  and  journals  were  collected  and  typed, 
and  a  secretary  helped  to  put  them  together  and  give  a  certain 
amount  of  cohesion  to  the  narrative.  The  book  was  strangely 
edited ;  the  preface  appears  in  the  second  volume,  the  dedication 
is  repeated  twice,  there  is  no  account  whatever  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  the  Memoir  was  compiled.  What  is  more 
serious  is  that  the  personal  and  intimate  life  of  the  author  is 
entirely  neglected.  When  he  had  not  before  him  letters  from 
the  Crimea  or  the  Eed  Kiver,  from  China  or  Ashantee,  he  had 
nothing  to  go  upon  but  the  newspapers. 

The  sad  cause  of  all  this  cannot  be  concealed.  Although  his 
physical  health,  and  indeed  in  essentials  his  mental  health,  were 
unimpaired,  he  had  begun  to  suffer  from  a  radical  decay  of 
memory.  This  was  already  becoming  obvious  before  1903,  and 
it  grew  rapidly  in  intensity.  It  was  a  very  curious  infirmity, 
for  it  dealt  chiefly  with  what  I  may  call  immediate  memory.  For 
instance,  in  these  later  years,  if  an  old  friend  came  to  see  him  on 
a  carefidly  prepared  visit,  he  would  recognise  him  instantly,  with 
the  old  ardour,  but  would  say  :  “I’m  delighted  to  see  you,  no 
one  told  me  you  were  coining !  ’’  If  a  little  later  on  the  same 
occasion  he  was  called  away  for  a  few'  minutes,  he  would  return 
with  a  repeated  welcome:  “Oh!  how  nice  to  see  you — nobody 
told  me  you  were  coming  I  ’’  This  painful  affliction  has  to  be 
mentioned,  if  only  because  it  explains  the  strange  construction 
of  The  Story  of  a  Soldier’s  Life.  It  grew  upon  him,  until  it 
wove  a  curtain  which  concealed  him  from  all  intercourse  with 
the  world.  In  perfect  physical  health,  but  needing  and  receiving 
the  most  assiduous  attention,  he  lived  on,  mainly  at  Mentone, 
until  he  completed  his  eightieth  year.  But  his  w'onderful  and 
beneficent  life  had  really  come  to  an  end  ten  years  earlier. 

Edmund  Gosse. 
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Through  no  action  of  our  own  we  have  been  accoiniuodated  with 
a  material  body,  comi)Osed  of  a  varying  asseml)lage  of  utoiiis  of 
matter,  wherein  to  develop  and  grow  an  individuality  or  i)ersistein 
personal  character.  The  opportunity  so  afforded  us  lasts  as  Ion;,' 
as  the  material  instrument  continues  in  good  order.  It  may  be 
shattered  by  an  accident  or  a  crime,  or  it  may  he  injured  by 
jwisons  secreted  by  those  parasitic  organisms  which  are  com¬ 
monly  known  as  disease-germs,  or  it  may  simply  wear  out  and 
cease  to  work.  Under  such  circumstances  the  i)ersonality  so  far 
develoi^ed  is  set  free,  and  continues  as  best  it  can  without  either 
help  or  hindrance  from  the  material  vehicle  which  lias  served 
its  turn  and  which  was  automatically  constructed  for  its  use 
and  training. 

This  episode  of  incarnation,  this  opportunity  for  terrestrial 
existence  in  association  with  matter,  is  evidently  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated  as  one  of  high  importance  in  the  total  scheme — of  which 
we  know  so  little  ;  and  it  is  universally  regarded  as  reprehensible 
in  the  extreme  to  do  anything  that  shall  curtail  the  laborious 
opportunity  so  provided.  Whether  a  second  chance  is  ever 
accorded  to  an  undeveloped  personality,  is  a  subject  ojien  for 
discussion ;  but  anything  like  a  conclusion  is  at  present  very 
uncertain.  Many,  perhaps  most,  think  that  the  opportunity  is 
unique  and  cannot  be  repeated.  On  the  other  hand,  some  there 
are  who  think  that  incarnation  is  often  repeated,  and  that  a 
gradual  rise  of  the  individual  in  the  scale  of  existence  is  thus 
accomplished.  Let  us  leave  the  question  open.  Until  we  know 
more,  safety  lies  in  the  middle  path.  It  seems  to  me  likely  that 
a  second  opportunity  may  be  permitted  under  exceptional  cir¬ 
cumstances,  hut  that  reincarnation  cannot  he  counted  u|)on  nor 
arranged  for.  All  I  know  is  that  existence  undoubtedly  con¬ 
tinues  ;  and  I  suspect  that  the  special  opportunities  all'oided  by 
association  with  matter  are  not  likely  to  recur. 

If  that  be  so,  the  heinousness  of  murder  is  amply  accounted 
for ;  and  self-murder  is  only  one  degree  less  criminal  than  the 
murder  of  another.  In  either  case  the  period  allowed  for  terres¬ 
trial  life  is  violently  cut  short ;  and  irreparable  injury  may  be 
done  to  a  growing  and  developing  personality. 

Why  should  anyone  attempt  such  a  thing?  The  usual  excuse 
is, — a  fit  of  madness.  But  such  madness  may  be  the  result  of 
untrammelled  long-cultivated  passion,  and  therefore  may 
essentially  blameworthy.  Self-injury  is  unnatural,  though  in  cer- 
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tain  niootls  it  is  possible.  No  one  surely  really  wishes  to  injure 
himself,  not  his  essential  self.  He  may  mutilate  his  body,  he 
mav  tiv  to  destroy  it,  but  it  must  be  because  he  thinks  he  sees 
the  wav  to  some  higher  good  or  to  some  lesser  evil.  Or  he  may 
inistakenh  think  that  he  can  secure  eternal  unconsciousness  and 
extermination,  and  thus  end  both  his  joys  and  sorrows.  But  the 
unconsciousness  sought  will  only  be  tem|)orary.  A  person  in 
iolent  unbearable  pain,  or  smitten  with  an  incurable  disea.se,  or — 
we  have  .seen  in  the  war — so  shattered  as  to  be  a  useless  and 
helpless  hulk,  may  seek  release  from  snlfering  not  only  by  tem- 
|)orarv  unconsciousness,  as  by  drugs,  but  by  what  is  thought  to 
be  the  permanent  unconsciousness  of  the  grave.  Piteous  indeed 
it  is  to  hear  of  a  .soldier  deprived  of  limbs,  and  it  may  be  of  sight 
too,  begging  for  death  as  a  merciful  release.  Depend  upon  it, 
the  es.sential  and  permanent  horror  of  such  incidents  recoils,  not 
iijK)!!  the  unfortunate  victinx  but  upon  the  swollen  arrogance  of 
those  who,  to  serve  t heir  own  ends,  have  caused  humanity  to 
eiuhire  such  things.  “I’hese  evils,  artificially  and  purposely 
caused,  come  not  by  the  wilf  oPf  rod,  but  by  the  devilish  malignity 
or  criminal  stupidity  of  man. 

Eliminating  extreme  cases,  such  as  these  of  painful  and  in¬ 
curable  disease  or  mutilation, — on  which  it  ill  behoves  us  more 
favoured  [)er.sons  to  sit  in  judgment,  or  even  to  form  a  general 
opinion  apart  from  each  individual  case, — there  are  a  multitude 
of  comparatively  minor  troubles  for  which  relief  is  sought  in 
suicide,  which  certainly  do  not  justify  such  a  misguided  and 
irreparable  act.  Financial  embarrassment  is  one  such  trouble  ; 
social  stigma  is  another.  The  former  more  frequently  affects 
men ;  the  latter  women.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a  kind  of 
acute  depression,  resulting  from  some  pathological  condition, 
such  as  colitis,  for  instance,  in  which  the  unfortunate  patient 
feels  that  existence  is  only  a  misery  to  which  he  desires  to  put 
an  end.  But  that  is  beyond  his  power.  Escape  from  financial 
embarrassment  he  may — though  he  usually  leaves  enhanced 
trouble  to  others;  e.scape  from  social  stigma,  or  at  least  from 
conscious  subjection  to  it,  may  be  possible  likewise;  but  e.scape 
from  existence  is  a  hopeless  pursuit.  We 'no  more  escape  from 
existence  when  we  die  than  when  we  emigrate.  We  change  our 
surroundings,  not  ourselves ;  and  in  .so  far  as  our  trouble  is 
intimately  associated  with  our  own  defects,  our  faults  of  charac¬ 
ter,  our  weakness,  or  our  clinging  vice,  we  shall  find  on  arrival 
‘at  the  other  side  ”  that  all  these  things  are  still  with  us,  that 
«e  have  committed  a  futile  crime  ;  we  must  suffer  punishment 
^yond  what  we  had  anticipated,  and  carry  on  an  existence 
intensified  by  the  pangs  of  helpless  remorse. 

y  2 
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The  idea  of  getting  out  of  existence  may  seem  attractive  but 
it  is  a  false  attraction ;  the  thing  cannot  be  done.  If  this  were 
strongly  and  clearly  realised, — if  it  were  known  that,  for  better 
for  worse,  existence'  once  granted  is  perpetual, — few  would  seek 
to  open  a  door  into  a  terrible  unknown  as  a  means  of  escape 
from  familiar  evils.  It  is  this  dread  of  something  after  death 
which  gives  pause  to  the  illumined  mind ;  it  is  this  which  h 
for  all  time  expressed  by  Shakespeare  in  his  most  famous  and 
perhaps  autobiograpdiical  soliloquy,  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Hamlet  :  — 


“  To  be,  or  not  to  be  :  that  is  the  question  : 

To  die,  to  sleep; 

To  sleep!  pei’cbance  to  dream:  av,  there’s  the  rnb; 

I’or  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come 

When  we  have  shuttled  off  this  mortal  coil, 

^lust  give  us  pause.” 

The  act  of  death  is  easy;  “a  bare  bodkin”  will  achieve  that; 
“but  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death — the  undiscovered 
country  from  whose  bourn  no  traveller  returns — j)uzzles  the 
wdll.”  And  so  even  if  life  seems  to  us  a  calamity — as  it  can  only 
seem  to  unhealthy  or  tortured  minds — even  so  ’tis  better  to 
“  bear  those  ills  we  have  than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of.” 

That  is  the  rational  conclusion,  even  if  the  “country”  be 
regarded  as  still  undiscovered,  and  if  the  testimony  of  returned 
travellers  be  not  accepted.  If  any  voice  from  the  emigrants  be 
admitted,  the  conclusion  is  rational  still,  but  it  is  emphasised 
and  enforced  by  direct  testimony  that  the  act  of  self-murder  is 
not  only  rash  or  risky,  but  positively  detrimental  and  definitely 
wrong. 

Ijet  us  remember,  however,  in  thus  stigmatising  the  refuge 
a])j)arently  afforded  by  the  violent  destruction  of  our  human 
body,  let  us  ahvays  remember  the  grievous  trouble  through  which 
])eople  must  have  gone,  and  the  most  painful  depn'ession  which 
must  have  jweceded  such  an  act ;  and  let  us  be  full  of  pity  for 
those  who  feel  diiven  to  it.  Perhaps  we  all  have  had  moments 
or  short  periods  during  which  we  knew  something  of  such  de¬ 
pression  ami  can  sympathise  with  its  victims.  A  fellow-feeling 
should  make  us  wondi'ous  kind.  Above  all,  let  us  not  in  our 
corporate  cajmcity  help)  to  drive  p)eople  to  despair  by  inflicting 
.so  strong  a  censure  on  any  fault  that  murder  and  suicide  are 
liable  to  be  seized  as  ways  of  escapiing  from  the  penalty  which 
society  inflicts.  When  mother-love  is  so  perverted,  so  p)oisoned 
by  srx'ial  ostracism,  that  a  child  is  killed  by  its  natural  pro- 
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tectress,  as  well  as  if^nored  or  neglected  by  its  natural  protector, 
—there  must  be  something  grievously  wrong,  something  which 
it  is  within  human  power  to  remedy. 

Fault  there  may  be,  sin  to  be  repented  of,  much  of  evil  to 
be  overcome — but  crime  is  no  remedy  :  it  is  a  hideous  and 
unnatural  aggravation  of  the  olTcnce.  Xo  human  being  should 
be  driven  to  crime  by  [>arental  harshness  or  socdal  stigma.  Bad 
should  he  made  better,  not  worse.  Live  and  atone — help  others 
—perform  your  duties; — those  are  not  counsels  of  perfection, 
thev  arc  counsels  of  common  sense.  Shirk  no  responsibilities; 
live  out  your  life  to  the  utmost.  Oblivion  is  inaccessible.  You 
cauuot  attain  it.  It  is  selfish  as  well  as  futile  to  wish  foi-  it. 
The  consequences  of  your  acts  remain  :  why  should  you  alone 
escape  them?  Tn  the  effort  to  attain  the  impossil)le  you  are 
courting  disaster  and  plunging  yourself  into  agonies  of  remorse. 
If  you  have  led  an  ill-spent  life,  reform  it;  do  not  seek  to  ter¬ 
minate  it  by  a  still  more  ill-advised  death.  You  think  that  you 
will  not  know  of  the  troubles  which  you  have  left  behind  for 
survivors, — but  you  will.  You  will  see  the  results,  and  bitterly 
lament  them.  Too  late  you  will  long  for  the  power  to  make 
things  better, — a  power  which  you  have  flung  away. 

But  some  desperate  souls  may  say — “We  don’t  care,  we  are 
in  hell  now,  if  we  are  in  hell  hereafter  it  will  not  be  worse.” — 
But  it  will.  The  torment  of  hell  is  not  so  easily  to  be  realised. 
Do  not  imagine  that  you  have  qualified  for  that  awful  condition, 
the  condition  of  a  lost  soul. 

You  arc  wretched,  but  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope.  You 
cannot  grasp  it ;  you  do  not  see  any  way  out  of  misery.  Xo, 
but  be  i)atient.  Endure  to  the  end.  Who  knows  what  may 
come?  Stand  up  and  confront  adversity.  Thiidv  not  of  your¬ 
self  alotie.  Cease  thinking  of  yourself.  Face  the  mystery  of 
existence.  You  are  in  this  Universe,  a  part  of  it,  a  part  afflicted 
with  ])ain  :  be  assured  you  can  live  it  down,  you  must  :  you 
cannot  cease  to  exist  :  sooner  or  later  things  will  mend.  Sooner 
than  you  think,  if  you  take  the  right  steps.  The  wrongest  step 
of  all  is  to  he  so  eaten  up  with  your  own  calamity  as  to  be  led 
into  crime.  The  temple  of  your  body  is  sacred  ;  it  was  not  yours 
to  give,  it  is  not  yours  to  destroy.  Let  time  work  its  perfect 
work:  be  not  deceived  by  apparent  wreckage.  “TTeaviiu'ss  may 
endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning.”  We  only 
see  a  fraction  of  existence  now  :  could  we  see  the  whole  we 
should  be  satisfied.  Think  of  all  the  untold  beauty  of  the 
Iniverse,  the  possibilities  of  life,  how  great  they  are,  even 
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SO  far  as  we  know  them;  and  how  many  we  have  missed! 
Listen  to  the  wholesome  apostrophe  of  Browning  : — 

‘‘  Grow  old  along  with  me! 

The  host  is  yet  to  be, 

The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made  : 

Our  times  arc  in  His  hand 
AVho  saith  ‘  A  whole  I  planned,’ 

Youth  shows  but  half;  trust  Gotl  :  see  all  nor  be  afraid!” 


PAUT  II. 

It  may  be  asked  l)y  readers  who  have  followed  some  of  mv 
psychic  work  whether  I  have  ever  had  communication  from  one 
who  had  taken  his  own  life.  Well,  I  have.  The  earliest  case 
was  that  of  a  brilliant  young  fellow,  a  student  of  science  and  a 
keen  experimenter,  who  was  overweighted  with  the  undoubted 
difficulties  of  his  subject,  and  who  overworked  at  unwholesome 
hours  and  led  a  life  not  conducive  to  longevity.  A  most  im¬ 
pulsively  generous  man  he  was — I  never  knew  a  man  to  whom 
money  meant  less,  nor  one  from  whose  pockets  it  more  speedily 
evaporated.  It  was  not  that  sort  of  thing  that  troubled  him 
at  all  :  he  was  devoted  to  science  and  in  a  minor  way  was  very 
ambitious.  Probably  the  ambition  was  not  “minor”  at  all,  but 
I  thought  it  was.  He  had  no  belief  in  a  future  life,  nor  any 
ideas  about  religion — at  least  not  to  my  knowledge.  He  was  not 
what  is  called  a  saint,  but  no  one  could  have  been  more  kindly- 
disposed  nor  better  hearted.  What,  then,  caused  the  calamity? 
I  can  think  of  no  reason  save  hopelessness  to  rise  to  the  heights 
of  his  ambition  and  master  the  intricacies  of  his  subject.  He 
would  live  and  sleep  in  the  laboratory,  having  rigged  up  a  ham¬ 
mock  for  that  purpose,  but  he  could  not  do  mathematics,  coiiM 
not  even  read  them,  beyond  the  elements  of  school  work. 

Was  it  this  that  depressed  him?  Or  had  he  a  taint  in  his 
blood?  I  know  not;  but  he  made  several  attempts  to  kill  him¬ 
self  during  a  tour  abroad,  and  at  last  succeeded. 

What  was  his  experience  after?  He  found  himself  in  cap 
tivity,  in  some  sort  of  reformatory,  apparently.  He  monientarily 
escaped,  to  speak  to  me,  rushing  impulsively  and  affectionately 
forward,  as  was  his  wont;  but  he  was  taken  back,  and  I  have 
not  heard  from  him  since.  I  trust  that  he  has  recovered  his 
balance,  that  he  has  realised  his  mistake  even  more  clearly  than 
he  did  ft  first,  and  once  more  has  become  his  old  and  better 
self.  Peace  to  him,  and  Goodwill. 

I  have  spoken  to  others,  also,  who  shortened  their  own  life: 
but  one  or  two  of  those  who  succumbed  to  the  temptation  were 
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sufferiii"^  from  a  miserable  condition ;  and  these  are  apparently 
treated  leniently.  Recovery  in  this  case  may  be  rapid.  There 
are  evil  things  which  damage  only  the  body,  of  which  shot  and 
shell  are  the  most  conspicuous ;  and  if  relief  is  sought  from  the 
hopeless  consequences  of  these,  no  great  damage  seems  to  be 
(lone  to  the  permanent  self.  But  there  are  other  evil  things 
which  assault  and  hurt  the  soul  :  and  defect  of  soul  must  be 
remedied  here.  Suicide  is  no  remedy  for  that.  It  does  but 
ii^ffiavate  the  evil,  it  may  make  it  more  persistent,  and  un- 
(loiihtedly  pains  and  penalties  must  inevitably  follow.  Not  for 
ahvavs!  No,  by  no  manner  of  means!  There  is  no  condition  of 
utter  ho[)elessness.  Even  the  worst  characters  must  have  glim¬ 
merings  of  good ;  and  these  are  fostered  and  strengthened 
wherever  they  show  themselves,  whether  here  or  elsewhere. 

“  The'  sodi  is  its  own  star. 

Oiir  acts  onr  angels  arc. 

For  gofxl  or  ill.” 

“  W  lu  ll  the  wicked  man  tiirnotli  away  from  his  wickedness 
and  docth  that  which  is  lawful  and  right  he  shall  save  his  soul 
alive." 

.\ncient  sayings  of  this  sort  sum  up  racial  experience,  and  surely 
convey  a  large  element  of  truth. 

Depression  is  due  partly  to  something  bodily  wrong,  no  doubt ; 
blit  how  much  of  depression  is  the  result  of  unwise  or  ill  living? 
There  are  ways  of  destroying  the  body  without  actually  killing 
it.  Its  health  may  be  impaired,  its  power  of  resistance 
weakened,  its  organs  inflamed  or  reduced  to  impotence.  All  this 
is  in  our  power,  and  all  this  is  folly  little  short  of  crime.  There 
have  been  those  who  have  abused  their  bodies  hoping  to 
strengthen  their  souls ;  but  this,  too,  is  a  blunder.  The  episode 
of  incarnation  involves  the  interaction  of  soul  and  body  together 
—that  is  what  our  earth  life  is  for, — and  to  abuse  or  lower  the 
utality  of  either  is  a  form  of  blasphemy.  Let  the  lower  b(? 
.Mibject  to  and  serve  the  higher,  by  all  means,  but  do  not  seek 
to  escape  from  the  privileges  and  opportunities  afforded  by  their 
conjunction, — a  conjunction  which  has  enabled  our  short  life 
on  this  wonderful  and  beautiful  planet. 

The  }X)ssibilities  of  existence  are  infinite.  What  they  can  be  at 
moments  we  already  dimly  realise.  We  have  all  had  instant.s 
of  insight  bordering  on  ecstasy.  Why  shoidd  these  be  so  few 
and  fragmentary?  They  show  what  is  possible.  The  possible 
may  be  made  actual.  And  when  Saints  tell  us  of  the  mystery 
of  Deity,  and  of  the  Beatific  Vision,  surely  something  of  what  is 
here  suggested  must  be  meant.  Not  something  for  w'hich  we 
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have  no  imagination  nor  any  trace  of  experience,  but  somethin^ 
to  which  we  only  attain  at  our  very  highest  moments,  and  then 
only  for  a  brief  instant.  Deity  may,  nay  must,  involve  more 
than  we  can  even  conceive, — human  experience  is  sadly  hampered 
by  our  animal  ancestry  and  manifold  shortcomings,— but  that 
it  rises  to  the  highest  of  our  conceptions  we  may  confidently 
expect ;  and  as  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  existence  this  it  is  which 
will  become  to  us  more  and  more  real.  The  value  and  worth¬ 
whileness  of  existence  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  very  pains 
and  sufferings  of  this  present  life  are  a  witness  to  the  grandeur 
of  that  for  which  it  is  a  preparation.  Those  who  aviaign  the 
Deity  for  allowing  human  suffering,  little  realise  what  the  future 
has  in  store.  Many  lofty  souls  must  have  already  risen  to  the 
conception  and  to  the  experience ;  only  they  are  beyond  our  ken. 
Existence  is  surely  as  large  and  magnificent  now  as  it  will  ever 
be  in  the  future;  the  universe  is  a  going  concern.  Existence, 
yes,  magnificent  enough  :  but  not  our  individual  existence,— not 
yet !  The  realities  are  all  there,  it  is  we  who  must  attain  to 
them.  We  can  only  do  so  by  obeying  the  rules,  by  doing  our 
bit,  by  biding  our  time.  There  is  no  short  cut,  there  is  no 
hurrying  the  eternal  process.  Our  spirits  must  work  out  their 
appointed  destiny ;  and  the  period  spent  in  a  material  body  is  a 
valuable  and  helpful  contribution  to  the  progress  of  the  soul. 

That  is  why, — as  I  said  at  the  beginning, — that  is  why  we  must 
see  it  through  ;  sulTering  pain  if  it  must  be,  loss  and  sufi'ering  and 
bereavement  if  they  come  ;  secure  that  the  end  will  justify  all 
the  labour  and  travail  which  precedes  it. 

But  mark  !  If  death  is  offered  to  us  on  our  way,  we  need 
not  shirk  it.  That  may  be  one  of  our  highest  opportunities. 
The  self-foreseen  death  of  the  man  or  woman  who  risks  li^  at 
the  call  of  duty — he  it  that  of  physician  or  nurse  or  gntmer  or 
fireman  or  sailor  or  mine-rescue-worker — that  is  no  suicide. 
Such  a  death  may  rise  to  the  heights  of  heroism,  and  may  shine 
as  an  inspiring  example  down  the  ages.  Yea,  has  not  such  a 
death  been  universally  regarded  by  Christendom  as  the  most 
effective,  the  strongest,  agency  towards  the  salvation  of  man¬ 
kind?  Oliver  Lodge. 


the  head  sb:a  and  a  biblical  prophecy  : 

A  PROJECT  FOR  ZIONISM. 

Some  years  ago  it  happened  that  the  present  writer  had  occasion 
to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  certain  suggested  industrial 
developments  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  Palestine,  and 
some  other  parts  of  the  Near  East.  Nothing  came  of  those 
investigations  :  the  political  conditions  obtaining  at  the  time  in 
the  regions  concerned  were  not  favourable  to  any  propositions 
of  the  kind  contemplated,  however  promi.sing  they  might  appear 
to  be.  To-day  those  political  conditions  are  changed ;  and  what 
was,  doubtless,  visionary,  even  twenty  years  ago,  may  now,  per¬ 
haps,  fall  witliin  the  ambit  of  practical  affairs.  That  remarkable 
movement  of  our  time  which  we  know  as  “Zionism,”  itself,  it 
may  be,  but  the  beginning  of  the  realisation  of  old  prophetic 
visions,  has  associated  with  it  men  who  can  find  the  means  to 
carry  out  any  practicable  proposition  calculated  to  advance  the 
social  and  economic  interests  of  the  ancient  home  of  the  Jews. 

Among  the  projects  considered  at  that  time  was  the  jxissibility 
of  converting  the  Dead  Sea  into  a  useful  and  beneficial  water. 
At  this  moment  that  remarkable  sea  serves  no  useful  purpose 
in  the  economy  of  human  progress.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  justly 
associated  with  the  ideas  of  pestilence  and  death ;  it  has  had 
that  character  throughout  historic  time.  The  idea  of  converting 
it  into  some  useful  body  of  water  appears  to  be  entirely  new, 
so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  modern  history  is  concerned.  A  careful 
.search  through  the  literature  of  the  Dead  Sea  has  failed  to  dis¬ 
cover  any  suggestion  of  this  kind.  Nevertheless,  such  a  trans¬ 
formation  could  be  made  at,  probably,  a  very  moderate  cost,  and 
one  that  might  well  have  a  profound  and  immensely  beneficial 
influence  on  the  future  development  of  Palestine ;  and  not  of 
Palestine  only,  but  of  the  entire  region  of  the  Near  East. 

What  is  more,  while  the  idea  of  effecting  any  such  transforma¬ 
tion  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  the  mind  of  any  modern 
traveller  wKo  has  explored  the  region  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
recorded  his  impressions,  the  idea  is  distinctly  shadowed  forth 
in,  perhaps,  the  last  place  where  one  would  think  of  looking  for 
it— the  Books  of  the  Prophets  of  Israel. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  here  on  the  geologic  or  physio- 
graphical  features  of  the  Dead  Sea  or  upon  the  probable  mode  of 
formation  of  the  sea  itself ;  but  a  brief  note  may  be  desirable. 
This  singular  water  occupies  the  deepest  section  of  a  narrow 
depression  in  the  earth’s  crust,  following  the  line  of  a  great 
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fault,  extending  from  the  north  of  Palestine  to  within  a  shwt 
distance  of  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  a -total  length  in  a 
straight  line  of  about  220  statute  miles ;  the  section  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea  forming  the  Wady  el  Arabah.  The  whole  of  this 
depression,  which  has  the  character  of  a  chasm  at  the  Dead  Sea 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Jordan  valley,  is  below  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  the  normal  level  of  the  Dead  Sea  itself 
being  1,292  feet  below.  This  depression  appears  to  have  been, 
at  one  geologic  period,  continuous  with  what  is  now  the  Gulf 
of  Akabah,  and  was  thus  probably  merely  the  tapering  end  of 
an  enormous  valley,  a  continuation  of  the  ocean  bed,  which  is 
now  partly  filled  by  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  and  by  the  Red  Sea. 
At  a  later  period,  the  earth  movements,  the  cooling  and  conse¬ 
quent  contraction  and  folding  of  the  earth’s  crust,  formed  a  ridge 
obliquely  across  this  valley  and  lifted  it  above  the  water  at  a 
point  about  forty  miles  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah, 
thus  cutting  off  the  northern  section  of  the  great  valley  from  the 
ocean.  It  would  appear  probable  that  the  northern  extremity 
of  this  depression  was  connected  at  one  time  with  what  is  now 
the  Mediterranean,  and  that  this  connection  was  also  severed 
by  the  gradual  uplifting  of  the  intervening  land.  It  is  unques¬ 
tionable  that  there  remained,  for  long  geologic  ages,  an  inland 
sea  filling  the  Jordan  valley  and  extending  far  south  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  upon  the  shores  of  which 
there  grew  a  vegetation  far  surpassing  in  luxuriance  anything 
to  be  found  to-day  in  those  regions.  Only  gradually  did  this 
great  inland  sea  shrink  to  the  dimensions  represented  by  the 
Dead  Sea  of  history  and  of  our  time. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  reproduce,  more  or  less,  the  pre¬ 
historic  conditions  which  have  just  been  indicated  ;  to  recreate 
the  great  inland  sea  and  to  make  it  a  new  maritime  thoroughfare 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  ^Mediterranean.  From  the  western 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  Mediterranean  coast  iu  a  direct 
line  is  no  more  than  about  twenty-seven  miles ;  while  from  more 
than  one  [mint  on  the  western  margin  of  the  valley  of  the  upi)er 
Jordan,  a  line  can  be  drawn  to  the  Mediterranean,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  about  forty  miles  in  length,  along  which  the  floor,  fora 
considerable  distance,  is  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean, 
other  sections  being  at  or  about  that  level,  while  no  portion  is 
more  than  200  feet  above  it.  A  similar  line  may  be  drawn  from 
the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah.  It  does  not  appear  likely  that  any  special  engineering 
difficulties  would  present  themselves  during  the  process  of  cutting 
through  the  comparatively  narrow  stretches  of  land  which  at 
present  intervene  betw'een  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
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and  the  Mediterranean  in  the  north,  and  between  the  Wady  el 
Arabah  and  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  in  the  south.  In  the  case  of  the 
latter  the  work  would  consist  largely  in  clearing  out,  more  or 
less  the  accumulations  of  pebbles,  sand  and  loam  which  now 
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would  be  filled ;  the  Dead  Sea  would  no  longer  be  a  geographical 
but  merely  a  historical  expression. 

As  to  the  benefits  which  might  flow  from  this  realisation  of  a 
simple  engineering  proposition,  let  us  see  what  a  great  Hebrew 
prophet  has  to  say  about  them. 

In  the  Book  of  Ezekiel,  Chapter  XLVIl.,  we  read  as  follows- 
the  prophet  is  concluding  his  vision  of  the  future  Sanctuary  and 
organisation  of  his  restored  people  : — 

“  Afterward  he  brought  me  again  unto  the  door  of  the  liouse  (connected 
with  the  Sanctuary)  and  beliold  waters  issued  out  from  mider  the  tlireshold 
of  the  house  eastward;  for  the  forefront  of  the  house  stood  toward  the  east 
and  the  waters  came  down  from  under  from  the  right  side  of  the 
house  at  the  south  side  of  the  altar.  Then  brought  he  me  out 
of  the  way  of  the  gate  northward  and  led  me  about  the  way 

without  unto  the  utter  gate  by  tlie  way  that  looketh  eastward; 
and  beliold  there  ran  out  waters  on  the  right  side.  .And  when 
the  man  that  had  the  line  in  his  hand  went  forth  eastward,  he 
measured  a  thousand  cubits  and  he  brought  me  through  the  waters;  the 
waters  were  to  the  ankles.  Again  ho  measured  a  thousand,  and 

brought  me  through  the  waters;  the  waters  were  to  the  knees. 

.Again  he  measured  a  thousand  and  brought  me  through;  the 

waters  were  to  the  loins.  Afterward  he  measured  a  thousand 
and  it  was  a  river  that  I  could  not  pass  over;  for  the  waters  were  risen; 
waters  to  swim  in,  a  river  that  could  not  be  passed  over.  .And  he  said 
unto  me,  Son  of  man  hast  thou  seen  this?  Then  he  brought  me  and  caused 
me  to  return  to  the  brink  of  the  river.  Now  when  I  had  returned,  behold, 
at  the  bank  of  the  river  were  very  many  trees  on  the  one  side  and  on  the 
other.  Then  said  he  unto  me  :  Those  waters  issue  out  toward  the  east 
country,  and  go  down  into  the  desert,  and  go  into  the  sea  (the  Dead  Sea), 
which  being  brought  forth  into  the  sea  the  waters  shall  be  healed.  .And  it  shall 
come  to  pass  that  everything  that  liveth,  which  moveth,  whithersoever 
the  rivers  shall  come,  shall  live,  and  there  shall  be  a  very  great  multitude 
of  fish,  because  these  waters  shall  come  thither;  for  they  shall  be  healed 
and  everything  shall  live  whither  the  river  cometh.  And  it  .shall  come  to 
pass  that  fishers  shall  stand  upon  it  from  En-gedi  even  unto  En-eglaim; 
they  shall  be  a  place  to  spread  forth  nets ;  their  fish  shall  be  according  to 
their  kind  as  the  fish  of  the  great  sea  exceeding  many.  But  the  miry 
places  thereof  and  the  marishes  thereof  shall  not  be  healed ;  they  shall  be 
given  to  salt.  And  by  the  river,  upon  the  bank  thereof,  on  this  side  and 
on  that  Slide,  shall  grow  all  trees  for  meat;  whose  leaf  shall  not  fade; 
neither  shall  the  fruit  thereof  be  consumed;  it  shall  bring  forth  new  fruit 
according  to  his  months;  because  their  waters  they  issued  out  of  the 
Sanctuary;  and  the  fruit  thereof  shall  be  for  meat  and  the  leaf  thereof  for 
medicine.” 

The  picture  which  is  unrolled  in  these  words  of  Ezekiel  con¬ 
stitutes,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  “vision”  to  be  found  in 
any  literature.  Biblical  commentators,  without  exception,  treat 
this  vision  as  an  allegory,  and  find  in  it  a  spiritual  meaning  only. 
They  expend  much  labour  and  ingenuity  in  connecting  it  with 
the  spiritual  life ;  but  the  vision  is  remarkable  and  singular  in 
this,  that  it  can  be  fully  explaitied  by  natural  phenomena  and 
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'  physical  possibilities  alone.  There  is  no  suggestion  in  the  words 
:  themselves  that  their  author  intended  them  to  be  read  in  any 
spiritual  sense  whatever;  Ezekiel  saw  a  purely  material  trans¬ 
formation  which  he  felt  assured,  by  supernatural  inspiration  or 
by  other  reasons,  would  one  day  take  place.  His  language  is 
naturally  florid ;  he  was  a  preacher  and  not  a  scientist ;  and 
doubtless  the  sense  is  strained  here  and  there.  Thus,  he  sees 
the  waters  which  effect  the  great  transformation  flowing  into  the 
bed  of  the  Jordan  from  the  west,  and  he  makes  them  pass  through 
the  Sanctuary ;  but  he  is  not  the  only  seer  of  history  who  has 
:■  more  or  less  wrested  a  natural  phenomenon  from  its  normal  aspect 
i  and  made  it  serve  the  interests  of  his  priestly  order.  In  the 
circumstances  we  are  to  expect  more  or  less  of  poetic  licence,  and 
not  scientific  exactitude,  in  the  prophet’s  language;  though, 
when  we  remember  what  the  circumstances  were,  his  description 
is  astonishingly  precise  and  accurate.  What  he  describes  is  in 
all  essentials  just  what  would  happen  if  the  barrier  which  now 
cuts  off  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  from  the  Mediterranean  should 
be  broken  through  as  suggested  in  this  present  writing.  The 
waters  would  flow  from  the  west ;  there  would  be,  at  more  than 
one  place,  the  shallow  but  gradually  increasing  depths  through 
j  which  the  prophet  was  taken  by  his  guide  until  suddenly  a  river 
which  could  not  be  crossed  was  reached ;  the  waters  would  flow 
^  into  the  Dead  Sea  and  into  the  desert — that  is,  into  the  Ghor 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  into  the  Wady  el 
Arabah ;  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  would  be  “healed”;  the 
new  sea  or  river  w^ould  contain  abundance  of  fish  ;  and  these 
naturally  would  be  “as  the  fish  of  the  great  sea” — that  is  to 
say,  the  Mediterranean.  This  remarkable  expression  would 
suggest  that  the  prophet  knew'  that  the  transforming  waters  had 
their  real  source  in  the  Mediterranean,  although  he  might  make 
them  derive  immediately  from  the  Sanctuary.  One  of  the  most 
curious  features  of  the  vision  is  to  be  found  in  the  reference  to 
the  “miry  places  and  the  rnarishes.”  These  were  to  remain  and 
to  be  “given  to  salt,”  which  is  precisely  what  would  happen. 
At  this  moment  a  certain  amount  of  salt  is  extracted  from  the 
deposits  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  These  deposits 
would  be,  more  or  less,  submerged  in  the  formation  of  the  new 
sea  or  river,  but  “saltings”  would  certainly  be  formed  at  some 
l)oiiit  or  points  along  the  shores  of  the  new'  water  where  salt 
would  be  produced  as  it  is  to-day  at  parts  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast. 

The  I’rophet  refers  to  two  rivers  of  the  transforming  water ; 
I  both,  in  his  vision,  flow  from  the  east.  It  might  perhaps  at  some 
,  period  be  found  worth  while  to  make  two  separate  connections 
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from  the  Jordan  valley  to  the  Mediterranean  ;  but  the  conception 
of  the  “double  stream”  would  be  realised  essentially  by  inakin" 
a  channel  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  as  well  as  one  to 
the  ’Mediterranean.  He  sees  the  shores  of  the  new  river  covered 
with  luxuriant  vegetation ;  the  picture  might  be  completely 
realised  in  all  essentials.  The  new  sea,  or  river,  or  strait,  or 
whatever  it  might  be  called,  would  certainly  flow  through  some 
stretches  ol  desert  in  the  southern  part ;  but  otherwise  it  would 
be  overlooked  by  high  lands  where  systematic  cultivation  might 
produce  wonderful  results.  The  new  water  would  be  comparable, 
not  with  such  a  desert  channel  as  the  Suez  Canal,  but  rather 
with  the  l^ardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Bosphorus, 
with  this  difference,  that  its  climatic  conditions  would  be  even 
more  favourable  to  luxuriant  growth.  The  entire  margin  of 
the  new  water  “on  this  side  and  on  that  side,”  to  use  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Prophet,  from  the  southern  end  of  the  ])ead  Sea 
round  to  Haifa,  where  touch  with  the  ^Mediterranean  would 
doubtless  be  made,  would  admit  of  profitable  cultivation — there 
might  presently  be  found  along  it  some  of  the  richest  vineyards, 
orchards  and  fields  of  the  world,  flanked  by  valuable  forests  on 
the  mountain  slopes.  Nor  would  there  be  any  reason  why  the 
southern  portion  should  not  also  become  the  centre  of  a  rich 
agricultural  region,  where  a  new  and  still  more  famous  Petra 
might  arise.  Pros])erous  towns  and  villages  might  dot  the  margin 
of  this  new  channel  throughout  its  length ;  important  ports  would 
develop  at  its  extremities ;  while  Jerusalem  herself  might  have 
another  at  her  gates.  Finally,  while  the  new  channel  would 
not  be  likely  to  enter  into  formal  competition  with  flie  Suez 
Canal,  it  would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ju’ovide  an  alternative  route 
which  in  circumstances  easily  conceivable  might  prove  of  very 
considerable  value. 

This  vision  of  “healing  waters”  set  out  by  Ezekiel  2,500  years 
ago  suggests  many  speculations  which  it  would  be  interesting  to 
pursue  if  space  permitted.  Ezekiel  spent  much  of  his  life  as  a 
captive  of  the  Babylonians  among  a  people  of  great  intelligence 
and  high  scientific  attainments.  Had  they  recognised  the  raised 
beaches  of  the  Jordan  valley  standing  high  above  the  level  of 
the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  concluded  from  their  observations 
that  at  one  time  the  entire  valley  was  filled  with  water?  Or 
had  they  some  intuitive  or  instinctive  knowledge  of  a  remote 
geologic  pa.st  when  a  great  sea  occupied  that,  region?  Or  had 
legends  of  such  a  sea  come  down  to  them  from  primitive  human 
inhabitants  who  had  <x?cupied  those  regions  during,  say,  the 
Glacial  Period?  And  did  Ezekiel,  who  was  certain,  from  the 
))osition  he  held  during  his  captivity,  to  be  acquainted  with  those 
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leoends  or  familiar  "ith  that  knowledge,  merely  reason  that 
what  had  been  in  the  past  might  return?  Or  did  he  owe  his 
“vision”  of  a  great  material  transformation  which  is  certain  to 
be  made  by  human  agency,  sooner  or  later,  to  some  supernatural 
inspiration?  However  these  questions  may  be  answered,  the 
vision  does  admit  of  practical  realisation  in  the  manner  which 
has  been  indicated  in  these  notes. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  here  ))articulars  of  any  useful 
estimates  of  the  probable  cost  of  constructing  this  new  maritime 
channel.  The  cost  need  not  be  large;  even  though  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  would  be  recpiired  by  way  of  compensation  for  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tiberias,  for  example,  and  of 
scattered  hamlets,  which  would  be  submerged;  and  for  their 
removal  and  resettlement  on  sites  above  the  new  water  level.  It 
is  possible  that  some  of  tlie  work  of  excavation  might  he  effected 
by  the  aid  of  electrical  power  developed  by  water  brought  from 
the  Mediterranean.  This  water,  after  having  served  its  purpose 
in  the  power  stations,  would  pour  down  into  the  Dead  Sea  or 
into  some  portion  of  the  Jordan  valley  and  thus  begin  the  filling 
up  of  those  depressions,  which  would  necessarily  be  a  slow  and 
prolonged  operation.  In  any  case,  the  entire  cost  of  constructing 
the  necessary  works  would  be  more  than  recouped  by  the  appre¬ 
ciation  which  woidd  speedily  develop  in  the  value  of  the  land 
which  would  form  the  borders  of  the  new  water ;  apart  from  the 
economic  value  of  the  general  stimulus  to  industry,  to  social 
progress  and  intellectual  development  throughout  the  entire 
country  traversed  by  it,  which  the  new  water  would  most  cer¬ 
tainly  provide. 

During  the  Great  War  the  present  writer  had  special  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  witnessing  the  splendid  patriotism,  as  'British  citizens, 
of  distinguished  members  of  the  Jewish  ireople,  some  of  whom 
are  associated  with  Zionism  ;  and  would  like  here,  by  way  of 
some  acknowledgment  of  that  self-sacrificing  patriotism,  to  offer 
and  commend  the  project  which  has  been  roughly  sketched  in 
this  writing  to  the  authorities  of  the  Zionist  movement,  in  the 
confident  assurance  that  it  will  one  day  be  taken  up  and  carried 
to  a  successful  is.sue,  with  great  and  lasting  benefits  to  mankind. 

A.  J.  Liversedge. 


THE  TRAGIC  YEARS  OF  HENRY  MOSSOP. 


In  reviewing  the  story  of  the  three  famed  and  closely  associated 
tragedians  of  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  it  cannot  but  strike 
one  as  remarkable  that,  while  Garrick  and  Spranger  Barry  have 
their  pride  of  place  in  Westminster  Abbey,  Henry  Mossop  lies 
in  an  unknown  grave.  On  closer  inspection,  however,  this  dis¬ 
parity  proves  to  be  only  one  of  the  many  illustrations  of  a  fact 
never  thoroughly  grasped,  viz.,  that  the  malignant  fate  which 
pursued  the  disdainful  Irish  tragedian  through  the  last  lustrum 
of  his  life  did  not  cease  its  operations  when  the  curtain  went 
down  and  the  lights  were  lowered.  In  nothing  has  the  peerless 
Coriolanus  and  Zanga  of  his  time  been  nnhappier  than  in  his 
biographers.  The  story  of  his  decline  and  fall  as  told  by  them 
is  a  tissue  of  fabrications.  In  their  littleness  they  have  obscured 
a  nobility  they  did  not  understand.  What  was  severe  tragedy 
they  have  turned  into  rank  melodrama.  They  blind  our  eyes 
with  red  fire  and  drug  our  common  sense  with  the  throbbing  of 
the  violins.  Yet,  if  there  was  ever  a  case  calling  for  the  trained 
investigator  rather  than  the  unscrupulous  seeker  after  the  pic¬ 
turesque,  this  was  one.  As  matters  stand,  various  dates  are 
given  for  iMossop’s  death,  and  all  are  wrong.  Even  the  meagre 
contemporary  obituaries  are  in  conflict  on  the  point.  My  pur¬ 
pose  now  is  to  rectify  the  manifold  errors  of  the  tradition- 
mongers  in  their  narrative  of  the  dread  closing  years  of  Henry 
Mossop,  and,  especially,  to  determine  when  he  died  and  where 
he  was  buried. 

Not  all  things  are  given  to  all  men,  and  many  as  were  the 
endowments  of  Churchill,  the  satirist,  he  had  not  the  gift  of 
prophecy.  Nothing  could  have  been  wider  of  the  mark  than  his 
pronouncement  in  1761  in  “The  Rosciad  ”  : — 

“  From  Dublin,  fam’d  in  legends  of  romance 
For  mighty  magic  of  enchanted  lance. 

With  which  her  heroes  arm’d  victorious  prove. 

And  like  a  flood  rush  o’er  the  land  of  Love, 

Mossop  and  Barry  came,  names  ne’er  designed 
By  fate  in  the  same  sentence  to  be  join’d.’’ 

So  far  from  this  being  true,  the  two  great  compatriots  had 
been  destined  by  fate  to  prove  mutually  destructive,  and,  by  an 
irony  of  circumstance,  they  had  already  set  out  upon  their  deadly 
course.  The  woeful  rivalry  of  Barry  and  Mossop  as  Dublin 
managers,  which  was  to  end  in  the  ruin  of  many  besides  the 
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!  protagonists,  began  in  November,  1760.  The  town  at  once  took 
I  gides,'^and  although  the  sternly  intellectualised  Mossop  lacked  the 
golden  tones,  the  impassioned  style  and  the  personal  magnetism 
of  his  handsome  rival,  his  cause  was  championed  by  quite  as 
many  ladies  of  distinction  as  rallied  to  the  trumpet-blast  of  the 
great  Romeo.  Unfortunately,  his  principal  patron  was  also  his 
evil  genius.  The  Countess  of  Brandon  saw  to  it  that  the  coffers 
of  Smock  Alley  should  occasionally  be  replenished  in  order  that 
1  the  tragedian  should  not  lack  funds  to  be  rooked  of  at  her  gaming 
J  tables.  Tate  Wilkinson  relates  of  him  how  many  a  night  he  had 
;  left  the  theatre  and  repaired  to  my  Lady’s  mansion  on  Lazar’s 
^  Hill  with  a  hundred  guineas  in  his  pocket,  but,  being  a  novice  at 
cards,  mostly  returned  home  empty-handed  and  w’ith  an  aching 
heart.  Meantime,  his  players  went  unpaid  and  lived  goodness 
knows  how. 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  it  was  Barry  who  first  cried  “Hold, 

I  enough.’’  In  1767  he  confessed  defeat  and  left  the  country. 
Mossop  on  his  part  had  gained  but  a  pyrrhic  victory.  Over¬ 
burdened  with  debt,  he  struggled  on  gamely  for  a  few  years, 
meanwhile  encountering  other  rivals,  only  to  meet  with  direr 
disaster.  When  at  the  height  of  his  powers,  chance  rung  down 
the  curtain  on  his  stage  career  with  woeful  suddenness.  Early 
in  the  spring  of  1771  he  rose  out  of  a  sick  bed  to  superintend  the 
rehearsals  of  an  important  spectacle,  with  the  result  that  he 
I  contracted  a  severe  chill,  and  lay  for  w’eeks  between  life  and 
j  death.  Worry  had  already  made  grave  inroads  on  his  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  he  was  never  afterwards  the  same  man.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  Fortune  had  ordained  it  that  his  last 
appearance  before  his  illness  was  to  be  his  last  in  actuality.  It 
was  made  at  Smock  Alley  on  ^larch  9th,  1771,  as  Belcour  in 
The  lYest  Indian,  one  of  the  few  comedy  parts  in  which  he 
proved  acceptable.  Shortly  after  his  recovery  he  repaired  to 
London  to  engage  performers  for  his  winter  season,  but  had  not 
long  arrived  when  he  was  arrested  for  debt  at  the  instance  of 
Graham,  the  player,  that  erstwhile  member  of  his  company  who. 
had  destroyed  the  domestic  happiness  of  John  O’Keeffe,  the 
dramatist,  by  eloping  with  his  wife.  There  was  widespread  in¬ 
dignation  in  Dublin  when  the  news  reached  the  city,  and  a 
rumour  went  round  that  Dawson,  the  Crow  Street  manager,  who 
was  then  in  London  on  an  errand  similar  to  Mossop’s,  had 
instigated  the  arrest  of  his  rival.  So  strong,  indeed,  was  the 
feeling  that  Dawson  deemed  it  expedient  on  his  return  in  Novem¬ 
ber  to  make  and  publish  an  affidavit  averring  his  entire  innocence 
in  the  matter. 

From  the  time  of  Mossop’s  arrest  till  his  death  trouble  trotl 
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on  trouble’s  heel.  Other  detainers  began  to  flow  in  and  imme¬ 
diate  release  became  hopeless.  Thomas  Blakeney,  of  Grafton 
Street,  the  wily  Dublin  attorney,  in  whose  hands  the  unfortunate 
tragedian  placed  the  control  of  his  Irish  affairs,  played  him  false. 
Of  the  profits  of  the  two  benefits  which  Ryder,  of  Smock  Alley, 
arranged  for  his  late  chief  on  the  reoijening  of  the  theatre  in 
Xovember,  only  a  modicum  reached  his  pockets.  Lee  Lewes, 
on  whose  account  of  AIossop’s  closing  years  in  his  Memoirs 
little,  if  any,  dependence  is  to  be  placed,  states  : — 

“  He  had  some  friends  in  London,  from  whom  he  accephd  now  and 
then  a  small  sum  to  subsist  on.  He  was  necessitated  to  rip  the  lace  oS 
some  clothes  he  purchast'd  for  liis  wardrobe;  he  sold  it,  and  by  that  sale 
announcing  himself  a  d*'nlcr  and  a  chapman,  he  had  a  commission  of 
bankruptcy  issued  out  against  him,  and  made  a  resolution  of  never  return¬ 
ing  to  Ireland.” 

Whether  this  was  or  was  not  the  reason,  Mossop  became  a 
bankrupt.  On  January  18th,  1772,  he  attended  at  the  Guildhall 
for  examination  by  the  Commissioners,  and  delivered  up  a  gold 
watch,  a  forty-  and  a  ten-pound  bill,  and  about  £130  in  cash.  The 
creditors  gave  him  back  his  watch  and  the  hills.  Garrick,  with 
whom  he  had  formerly  had  notable  associations  at  Drury  Lane, 
attended  to  prove  a  debt  of  about  £200,  said  to  have  been  money 
lent  to  bolster  up  his  failing  Irish  management.  Victimised  by 
a  haughty  temper,  his  judgment  warped  by  ill-health  and  ill- 
fortune,  AIossop  deeply  resented  Garrick’s  act  and  took  in¬ 
judicious  means  to  vent  his  spleen.  The  Reverend  David 
Williams,  a  clever  and  not  too  scrupulous  young  rnitarian 
minister,  took  up  the  cudgels  on  his  behalf,  and  in  March  issued 
a  mordant  pamphlet,  entitled  “A  Letter  to  Jlavid  Garrick,  Esq., 
on  his  conduct  as  principal  manager  and  actor  at  Drury  Lane,” 
which  created  considerable  talk  and  soon  reached  a  second 
edition.  In  this,  Williams  not  only  glorified  Mossop  as  the 
leading  tragedian  of  the  day,  but  scarified  Garrick  for  his  vanity 
in  continuing  to  act  youthful  characters  now  that  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  look  them.  An  attack  such  as  this  was  little 
calculated  to  further  Mosso))’s  interest  with  the  potentate  of 
Drury  Lane.  Garrick’s  reply  was  to  secure  the  services  of 
Spranger  Barry  and  his  wife  for  his  ensuing  season,  and  at  Old 
Drury  the  Barrys  remained  till  Mossop’s  deatli.  Thus  was  set 
up  a  grave  barrier  to  the  unfortunate  tragedian’s  return  to  the 
Jjondon  boards.  With  Colman  of  Covent  Garden  he  would  not, 
as  he  told  his  lifelong  acquaintance,  Francis  Gentleman,  for 
some  private  reason,  negotiate;  and  neither  his  poverty  nor  his 
pride  consented  to  an  appearance  at  Foote’s  little  theatre  in  the 
Haymarket. 
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i  Meanwhile  his  old  associates  at  Smock  Alley  continued  to  com- 
!' iiiiserate  his  distresses,  and,  on  March  23rd,  1772,  gave  another 
I  jMjit'oriuance  on  his  behalf,  when  an  appropriate  address  was 
delivered  in  w  hich  it  was  asked  :  — 

Shall  Mcwsop,  then,  heneath  the  iron  hand 
I  Of  Alalice  lanj^uish  in  a  fDreif'n  land? 

There  fall  a  victim  to  oppression  base — 

Oppression  hated  by  all  human  race — 

Uiit  most  abhorr’d  in  this  enli<'hteii’<l  clime, 

Where  justice  felt,  when  rigid,  is  a  crime!” 

A  week  or  two  later  we  hear  of  his  removal  to  his  new  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  rules  of  the  Fleet.  Then  the  god  out  of  the  car 
came  on  the  scene  in  the  jverson  of  Captain  Smith,  an  old,  well- 

■  to-do  friend,  who  sought  to  rouse  him  out  of  his  melancholy  and 
carried  him  off  to  sunny  France.  In  August  we  find  him  in 

i  Paris,  seemingly  in  good  spirits,  and  writing  to  Dean  Marlay 

■  in  Ireland  telling  him  how'  delighted  he  was  with  a  comic  opera 
he  had  seen,  and  how  he  was  fashioning  out  of  it  a  })lay  for 
production  on  the  Ijondon  stage.  This  w'as  in  all  probability 

I  the  play  he  left  on  his  deathbed  to  Garrick  for  performance  on 
,  hehalf  of  his  creditors,  but  which  never  saw  the  light, 
i  Smock  Alley  gave  its  old  manager  still  another  benefit  on 
February  20th,  1773,  when  it  was  announced  that  he  had  been 
to  the  South  of  France  by  order  of  his  physicians  and  had  now 
:  recovered.  Wilkes,  the  historian,  in  writing  to  Garrick  from 
Dublin  at  this  period,  tells  him  :  “It  is  said  you  have  engaged 
Mossop;  he  did  not  get  above  thirty  pounds  by  his  benefit.” 

Whatever  sum  he  got,  it  was  the  last  that  came  to  him  from 
this  source.  Presumably  he  had  now  returned  to  London  in 
the  hopes  of  employment,  but  from  this  period  until  his  death 
we  know  nothing  of  his  jrlans  or  his  movements.  Undue 
credence  has  long  been  placed  in  the  dubious  narratives  of  his 
closing  months  that  have  come  down  to  us.  Where  they  can 
be  scientifically  tested  they  prove  to  be  wrong.  Davies,  in  this 
respect,  is  a  prime  offender.  Though  his  Life  of  Garrick  was 
written  within  a  lustrum  of  Mossop’s  death,  he  is  only  a  trifle 
of  thirteen  months  astray  in -the  date  given  for  that  event.  In 
Lee  Lewes’  case  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  blundering  as 
of  sheer  romance.  We  can  believe  with  him  that  AIossop,  like 
Chatterton,  perished  in  his  pride  :  that  would  have  been  in 
character.  But  the  circumstances  of  his  death  as  he  relates 
them— so  frequently  iterated  by  later  joeddlers  of  stagiana — 
can  be  authoritatively  contradicted.  We  are  asked  to  believe 
that  Mossop,  on  his  return  to  London,  disdained  to  make  per¬ 
sonal  application  to  the  various  managers,  thinking  the  mountain 
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should  come  to  Mahomet,  and,  on  finding  tliey  made  no  move, 
resolutely  decided  to  starve  himself  to  death.  xMso  that,  despite 
all  the  remonstrances  of  a  kindly  Chelsea  landlady  and  his  faith¬ 
ful  friend  Smith,  he  locked  himself  in  his  bedroom  and  accom¬ 
plished  his  end.  This  is  simply  not  true.  The  details  do  not 
harmonise  with  the  account  given  from  personal  knowledge  of 
Mossop’s  last  hours  by  the  Eev.  David  Williams  in  his  letter 
to  Garrick,  a  letter  which  T  shall  presently  quote.  We  cannot 
for  a  moment  question  Williams’  accuracy,  as  there  was  nothin;; 
to  be  gained  by  deceiving  Garrick  about  the  matter. 

The  greatest  puzzle  is  to  determine  the  date  of  Mossop’s 
death.  Even  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  gives  it  up 
in  despair,  ]>roffering  the  consultant  his  choice  of  November  18tli, 
1773  (“in  the  Strand’’!),  or  December  27tb,  1774.  Contem¬ 
porary  obituaries  are  in  mysterious  conflict  on  the  point.  All 
agree  that  the  tragedian  passed  away  in  December,  1774,  but 
diversity  exists  about  the  day  of  the  month.  In  The  Gentleman's 
and  London  Magazine  for  February,  1775,  occurs  a  memoir  of 
Mossop,  with  portrait  after  Hickie,  in  which  the  date  of  his 
death  is  given  as  December  18th.  This  date  is  seemingly  corro¬ 
borated  by  a  letter  of  Garrick’s  addressed  to  Colman  from  the 
“Adelphi,  Dec.  20,  1774,’’  given  in  Peake’s  Memoirs  of  the- 
Colman  Family.  Writes  Garrick  : — 

“  A  most  disagreeable  affair  ha.s  happened;  Mossop,  on  his  deathbed, 
sent  me  his  play,  bogging  that  I  would  ease  his  mind  in  his  last  momenb 
by  taking  it,  and  doing  all  in  my  power  with  it  for  the  service  of  his 
creditors.  He  is  dead,  and  I  have  the  comedy.  I  have  not  yet  read  « 
speech  :  a  friend  has,  and  says  it  is  like  The  Patron,  without  the  humour.” 

Peake  thinks  that  Garrick  was  somewhat  premature  in  an¬ 
nouncing  Mossop’s  death,  since  that  event,  to  his  mind,  occurred 
on  the  27th  following,  but,  although  some  support  can  be  found 
for  Peake’s  date,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Garrick  could  have 
blundered.  On  the  other  hand,  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  re¬ 
cords  the  sad  event  under  “December  27th,’’  and  under  that 
date,  too.  The  Hibernian  Magazine  for  January,  1775,  has: 
“Died  of  a  consumption  in  the  52nd  year  of  his  age,  at  his 

lodgings  in  Chelsea,  Henry  Mossoyl,  Esq.  He  has  bequeathed 

to  Mr.  Garrick  a  comedy  in  trust,  tbe  profits  of  which  are  to  be 
divided  among  his  creditors.’’ 

At  first  sight  the  later  of  the  two  dates  would  seem  to  be 
substantiated  by  the  circumstance,  now  first  revealed,  that, 
according  to  the  Register  of  Chelsea  Old  Church,  Henry  Mossop 
was  buried  there  on  January  1st,  1775,  the  position  of  the  grave 
being  given  as  “48  feet  from  West  wall  and  17  feet  from  North 

side  of  the  Church.’’  But,  if  there  be  any  truth  at  all  in  the 
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traditional  account  of  Mossop’s  end,  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  a  delay  occurred  in  the  interment  of  his  remains.  It  is 
said  that  he  died  penniless,  and  that  no  one  for  a  time  took  the 
responsibility  of  laying  him  to  rest.  Garrick,  we  are  told,  offered 
at  length  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  burial,  but  a  maternal 
uncle  of  the  dead  man,  a  Bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple,  who 
had  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him  while  living,  finally 
fulfilled  the  last  sad  office. 

Two  letters  preserved  in  The  Garrick  Correspondence  some¬ 
what  complicate  the  issue.  That  of  the  Rev.  David  Williams, 
from  “Chelsea,  January  7,  1775,”  relating  to  Garrick  his  con¬ 
versations  with  Mossop  on  his  death-bed,  is  of  vital  historical 
importance.  It  enables  one  to  nail  Lee  Lewes’  base  coin,  now 
so  long  current,  to  the  counter.  Williams  began  by  explaining 
to  Garrick  that  the  death  of  his  wife  was  the  cause  of  his  not 
writing  to  him  immediately  after  Mossop’s  end,  a  prelude  which 
unfortunately  affords  no  clue  to  the  date  of  the  event.  He  then 
goes  on  : — 

"  I  bad  it  uot  in  my  power  to  attend  Lim  in  the  first  days  of  his  illness. 

I  found  him  preparing  for  death  with  that  extraordinary  solemnity  which 
ac'companitxl  all  his  important  actioms.  He  had  gone  through  the  general 
forms  of  the  church;  but  1  believe  only  as  religious  and  edifying  forms,  and 
unattended  with  any  discourse  on  the  state  of  his  mind.  His  conversations 
with  me  were  the  most  interesting  that  can  be  well  conceived;  and  from 
the  extreme  dejection  of  my  own  mind  and  the  high  and  tragical  tone  iq 
which  he  expressed  himself,  they  made  a  dreadful  impression  on  me.  His 
religion  was  tinctured  by  the  characters  he  had  studied;  and  many  of  the 
attributes  of  God  were  the  qualities  of  a  Zanga  or  a  Bajazet. 

"  .4raong  other  tilings  which  gave  him  uneasiness,  and  made  him  greatly 
apprehend  the  displeasure  of  that  God  before  whom  he  was  going  to  appear, 
his  behaviour  to  you,  was  not  the  least  distressing.  He  accused  himself 
severely  of  having  attributed  motives  of  conduct  to  you  which  he  firmly 
believed  you  incapable  of.  He  had  thought  himself  neglected  by  you  in 
his  distress,  and  that  you  sent  him  terms  which  you  knew  he  could  not 
comply  with,  because  you  did  not  wish  to  see  liim  on  the  stage.  He  saw 
that  he  had  been  deceived  by  an  excessive  pride;  and  lamented  the  injus. 
tice  he  had  done  you,  not  only  in  some  pecuniary  articles  wliich  he  did 
nut  thoroughly  explain  to  me,  but  in  giving  ill  impressions  of  your  character 
to  his  acquaintance.  The  very  night  in  which  he  died  he  renewed  the 
conversation.  He  often  cried  out,  ‘  0  my  dear  friend!  how  mean  and  little 
does  Mr.  Garrick’s  present  behaviour  make  me  appear  in  your  eyes,  to 
whom  I  have  given  so  different  an  idea  of  him!  Great  God,  forgive  me!’  ’’ 

Garrick’s  reply  does  credit  to  his  heart,  of  which  one  believes 
it  to  be  a  genuine  outpouring.  It  absolves  him  from  the  slanders 
of  those  who,  for  the  pitiful  purpose  of  extracting  the  last  drop 
of  pathos  out  of  what  has  been  called  “  the  most  touching  episode 
in  the  annals  of  the  stage,”  have  laboured  to  place  his  attitude 
towards  Mossop  in  an  ill  light.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
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the  “high-breathing”  Irish  tragedian  (to  quote  Tate  Wilkinson’s 
epithet)  was  one  of  those  proud,  fierce  spirits  who  resent  com¬ 
passion  and  whom  it  is  impossible  to  help. 

I  thank  you  ’’  (replied  Gairick)  “for  your  most  affecting  letter.  Your 
account  of  poor  Mossop’s  death  distressed  me  greatly.  I  have  been  often 
told  that  his  friends,  never  spoke  kindly  of  me ;  and  I  am  now  at  a  loss  to 
guess  what  behaviour  of  mine  from  the  first  moment  I  knew  him  till  the 
time  of  his  death  could  have  given  him  that  unkind,  and,  I  hope,  unmerited 
turn  of  mind  against  me.  With  regard  to  Ids  returning  to  us,  it  was  his 
own  peculiar  resolution  of  not  letting  us  know  his  terms  that  prevented 
his  engagement  at  our  theatre.  Had  I  known  his  distress  I  should  most 
certainly  have  relieved  it.  He  was  too  great  a  credit  to  our  profession  not 
to  have  done  all  in  our  power  to  have  made  him  easy  at  least,  if  not  happi/. 

‘‘  The  money  transaction  is  past;  he  is  gone,  and  I  hatl  long  forgotten 
that  I  thought  in  that  instance  he  behaved  not  kindly  to  me.  Let  me  once 
again  thank  you  for  your  very  polite  and  agreeable  manner  in  giving  me 
this  intelligence  of  our  departed  friend,  for  he  was  truly  mine  in  those 
moments  when  the  heart  of  man  has  no  disguise.” 

It  is  difficult  ou  reviewing  all  the  evidence  to  pin  one’s  faith 
to  one  or  other  of  the  dates  given  in  the  contem})orarv  obituaries 
as  that  of  Mossop’s  death.  The  earlier  of  the  two  seems  the 
less  likely ;  but,  unless  we  can  conceive  that  Garrick  bhinderetl 
in  dating  his  letter  to  Colnian,  or  that  Peake  misread  its  date, 
the  weight  of  evidence  is  in  its  favour.  That  a  slightly  later 
date  crept  into  one  or  two  of  the  obituaries  might  be  accounted 
for  by  the  obscurity  of  the  tragedian’s  death,  together  with  some 
misleading  delay  in  receiving  the  intelligence.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  earlier  date  was  given  only  in  a 
belated  Irish  memoir,  as  if  based  on  first-hand  information.  With 
no  great  confidence  in  my  choice,  I  elect  to  believe  that  Mossop 
died  on  ])ecember  18th,  1774. 

Is  it  useless,  one  may  ask  by  way  of  pointing  a  moral,  to  plead 
to  the  traffickers  in  theatrical  old  ale  for  the  exercise  of  dis¬ 
crimination  and  clear-sightedness  in  dealing  with  the  chronicled 
gossip  of  the  bygone  green-room?  Must  we  always  have  that 
red  fire  and  the  throbbing  of  those  violins?  It  would  be  refresh¬ 
ing  for  once  to  have  a  theatrical  biography  written  untheatrically. 
Possibly  I  may  be  in  a  ho|)eless  minority  in  giving  expression 
to  this  opinion.  There  are  certainly  numbers  of  sentimental 
tradition-mongers  who  will  dub  me  iconoclast  for  publishing  the 
results  of  this  investigation.  Not  to  them,  but  to  the  seekers 
after  the  truth  at  all  costs  I  offer  this  paper,  “as  reflecting" 
(in  the  final  words  of  Williams’  letter  to  Garrick)  “some  honour 
on  the  memory  of  a  man  who,  though  he  was  unfortunate  and 
faulty,  p)Ossessed  many  great  and  good  qualities.” 

W.  J.  Lawrence. 


\X  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PANAMA-COSTA  EICA 
BOUNDARY  DISPUTE. 


The  history  of  tliis  long-outstanding  dispute  may  be  said  to  have 
1)6*^1111  in  the  year  150-2,  when  Christopher  Columbus  on  his 
fourth  and  last  voyage  discovered  that  part  of  the  coast  of 
Central  America  which  he  was  pleased  to  call  terra  firrna.  We 
I  read  that  this  was  afterwards  named  Veragua.  He  looked  upon 
'  the  discovery  of  this  territory  as  one  of  his  finest  achievements, 
and  expressed  a  wish  that  it  should  be  placed  under  the  juris- 
i  diction  of  an  official  whom  we  should  term  the  “  Admiral  Com- 
^  inanding  the  West  Indian  Station.”  So  much  respect  was  paid 
■  to  the  wishes  of  the  great  discoverer  that  the  King  of  Spain, 
5  on  July  27th,  1518,  when  apj)ointing  Piedrarias  Davila,  Com- 
j  inander-in-Chief  of  Castilla  del  Oro  {i.e.,  Panama),  stated,  in 
\  a  Decree  limiting  the  area  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Davila  ; — 

!  "  Tlic  district  of  Veragua  is  not  to  be  included,  since  the  Government  of 

this  district  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Don  Diego  Colon,  because  the 
(liscovcr;y  thereof  was  effecttxl  by  his  father  in  person.” 

j  In  December,  1584,  under  a  second  “Cedula  real”  (Royal 
Decree),  this  right  of  the  Columbus  family — now  represented 
by  Don  Diego  Colon,  the  second  Admiral  of  that  name — was 
;  expressly  preserved;  and  later  Don  Luis  Colon,  his  successor, 
was  given  by  the  King  of  Spain  the  title  of  Duke  of  Veragua, 
which  brought  with  it  the  over-lordship  of  twenty-five  square 
leagues  of  territory,  including  Admiral’s  Bay,  the  Bay  of  Cera- 
baro,  the  town  of  Nata,  and  the  lagoon  of  Chiriqui,  with  con¬ 
tiguous  territory  reaching  the  river  Sigsaula,  or  Sixola  as  it  is 
now  called ;  all  this  territory  is  related  to  the  present  dispute. 

Eventually,  on  the  death  of  the  third  of  the  Columbus  family, 
these  lands  were  returned  to  the  King  of  Spain,  who  transferred 
their  administration  to  the  Governor  of  Nata,  a  town  which  is 
in  Panaiiid  to  this  day. 

Two  interesting  historical  facts  worthy  of  note  are  :  (1)  that 
the  whole  of  the  district  of  Veragua  in  which  these  places  were, 
was  |)art  of  the  province  of  Panama  and  (2)  Panama  was  a 
province  in  the  Viceroyalty  of  Santa  Fc,  which  in  turn  formed 
part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Granada,  afterwards  called  Colombia. 

Now  in  the  year  1584  a  certain  Felipe  Gutierrez  obtained  wbat 
we  would  nowadays  call  a  Charter,  and  in  this  Charter  a  state¬ 
ment  appears  which  indicates  that  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios  (a  point 
further  north  thaii  the  territories  already  mentioned)  was  to  be 
included  in  the  district  called  Veragua  And  on  December  Ist, 
1573,  a  Charter  was  also  granted  by  the  King  of  Spain  to  a 
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certain  Diego  de  Artieda,  in  which  it  is  clearly  laid  down  that 
“the  territory  of  the  province  of  Costa  Rica  began  at  a  place 
called  Chomos,  and  extended  towards  the  Chiriqui  Valley, 
reaching  as  far  as  the  province  of  Veragua.”  In  addition  to  these 
two  very  famous  Charters,  many  of  the  same  nature  were  granted  i 
to  other  individuals,  particularly  that  to  one  Nicusa  in  1508.  1 
All  we  can  conclude  from  them  is  that,  so  far  as  geography  is  I 
concerned,  the  King  of  Spain  and  his  various  lieutenants  at  that  ' 
period  in  that  part  of  the  globe,  or,  in  other  words,  the  supreme 
legal  authority  and  his  competent  representatives  on  the  spot, 
(lid  not  appear  to  know  where  one  province  began  and  the  other 
ended. 

We  have  seen  that  certain  territory,  which  for  convenience 
we  shall  call  the  “area  in  dispute,”  would  appear  to  have  been 
defined  by  the  King  of  Spain,  who  fixed  the  borders  thereof; 
and  that  the  same  King  of  Spain  granted  Charters  to  certain 
individuals,  which  Charters  did  not  take  account  of  the  frontiers 
already  fixed  by  himself  as  supreme  authority.  In  fact,  these 
Charters  contained  conflicting  views  of  the  delimitations  of  the 
territory  in  question. 

Before  proceeding  any  further  we  must  examine  the  status 
of  Charters,  or,  as  they  are  more  comprehensively  termed  now. 
Chartered  Companies.  All  international  lawyers  and  juriscon¬ 
sults  say  that  they  are  not  States.  Thus  a  great  association  of 
merchants  incorporated,  first  by  the  Crown  and  afterwards  by 
Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  trade,  even  whilst 
exercising  powers  of  war  and  peace  in  any  part  of  the  globe 
without  the  direct  control  of  the  Crown,  cannot  be  considered 
to  be  a  State  when  forming  part  of  any  control.  But  the  lawyers 
also  say  that  redress  for  wrongs  in  a  Charter  may  be  sought  from 
the  principal  granting  that  Charter.  This  helps  us  a  little,  for 
we  may  conclude  that  the  Charters  granted  to  GutieiTez  and 
Artieda  were  merely  local  arrangements  between  these  indi¬ 
viduals  and  their  Governments  solely  for  the  convenience  of 
trade,  and  they  cannot  be  considered  as  authoritative  in  fixinj; 
political  boundaries,  and,  furthermore,  we  have  already  seen 
that  they  contain  certain  geographical  errors  which  only  tend  to 
render  them  useless  for  the  pimpo-se  of  guiding  us  towards  a 
decision  as  regards  the  boundaries  of  the  territories  to  which 
they  refer.  We  may  also  definitely  conclude  that  the  error  was 
made  by  the  Spanish  Government,  and  to  the  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment  w’e  may  aj)ply  for  any  redress  which  may  be  sought. 

The  claim  made  by  Costa  Rica  in  1899,  w’hich  was  placed 
before  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  for  his  arbitration, 
was  largely  based  on  flie  Charter  granted  to  Artieda  in  1573; 
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but  WO  have  seen  that  this  cannot  be  considered  as  a  valid  argu¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  Spanish  Government  of  the  year  1573  wonld 
best  be  able  to  ex])lain  the  discrepancy — that  is,  if  it  were  possible 
to  make  representations  to  such  a  Government.  Its  successors 
seem  to  be  as  much  in  the  dark  as  we  are  on  this  subject. 

If  we  go  hack  to  1537,  we  find  that  Gutierrez  did  not  e.xecnte 
his  Charter  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Spanish  Government,  and 
the  then  King  of  Spain  issued  a  Decree  on  March  2nd  of  that 
year,  at  Valladolid,  stating  that  “all  territory  of  Yeragna,  which 
included  the  Cape  (tracias  a  Dios,  shoidd  thenceforth  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Panama.’’ 

Now  a  Royal  Decree  as  authority  for  the  marking  of  boun¬ 
daries  must  l)e  considered  in  a  different  category  from  a  Charter, 
and  it  is  authoritative  in  fixing  territory :  so  we  may  consider 
this  as  a  valid  proof  of  delimitation. 

This  Decree  was  ratified  by  a  later  King  of  Spain,  Carlos  IT., 
in  1680,  and  a  full  ex]danation  of  the  whole  controversy,  with 
definite  markings  of  boundaries,  appears  in  a  great  legal  work 
entitled  licenpilaeion  de  las  Indias,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  collection 
of  Spanish  statutes  relating  to  the  West  Indies.  Later,  in  1803, 
another  Spanish  Poyal  Decree  ratified  the  imevions  mandates  of 
I  the  Crown  of  Spain,  and  declared  that  from  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios 
P  to  Chagres  on  the  so-called  Mosquito  coast  came  under  the  Vice¬ 
royalty  of  Santa  Fe  de  I^ogota  :  and  the  Ilejrnhlic  of  Colombia, 
before  the  secession  of  Panama,  represented  the  territorial  rights 
of  Santa  Fe.  Thus,  Colombia  has  been  able  to  prove  by  certain 
valid  arguments  that  historically  she  had  a  claim  to  territory 
which  is  now  |)art  of  Costa  Pica  and  concerning  which  there  is 
no  longer  any  dispute  ;  but  here  we  might  note  that  Costa  Pica 
refused  to  recognise  this  claim,  saying  that  the  Decree  on  which 
it  was  based  had  been  abrogated — not  a  convincing  statement 
since  no  law  cancelling  it  has  been  cited.  ''Leges  postcriores 
priores  eontrarias  ohrogant." 

The  fact  is  that  during  these  years  the  Colombians  (now 
Panamanians)  began  to  occupy  and  develop  certain  districts 
claimed  by  Costa  Pica,  notably  Goto  on  the  Pacific  seaboard; 
and  at  the  same  time  many  Costa  Pican  citizens  progressed  on  a 
lesser  scale  into  the  corres|)onding  district  of  Colombia  on  tbe 
-Ulantic  side,  viz.,  in  Cbiricpii  district;  thus  we  are  now  con¬ 
fronted  with  what  is  the  real  problem  to  this  day,  viz.,  a  frontier 
line  which  has  been  laid  down  by  various  Decrees  during  the 
(lominafioti  of  the  Spaniards;  but,  because  tbe  territory  w’as 
occupied  by  the  people  of  the  same  race,  no  great  attention  was 
paid  to  this  frontier  line.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  understand  this 
care’essuess ;  it  would  Irts  difficidt  to  imagine  any  serious  attention 
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being  paid  at  that  period  by  tlie  British  people,  or,  in  fact,  the 
British  Government,  to  a  question  involving  the  delimitation  of 
a  border  line  between,  for  example,  Leinster  and  Munster. 
Another  parallel  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America  to  this  day  there  exists  some  doubt 
as  to  the  exact  borders  of  some  States.  On  the  whole  the 
Sjianiards  were  not  careless  in  such  matters,  and  the  fault,  if 
any,  is  a  pardonable  one. 

But  in  1810,  when  these  countries  obtained  their  independence 
from  Spain,  it  was  thought  to  be  necessary  to  come  to  some 
definite  agreement  as  to  political  boundaries ;  other  Latin- 
American  Eepublics  settled  this  problem  amicablv,  but  it  would 
appear  that  the  Costa  Bicans  and  Colombians  did  not  reach  a 
satisfactory  agreement,  perhaps  because  of  the  conflicting 
Charters  to  Gutierrez  and  Artieda. 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  various  attemjds  were 
made  to  settle  this  question,  but  always  without  success.  The 
matter  was  eventually  referred  to  President  Lonbet  of  France 
in  1898,  and  his  Award  was  given  in  September,  1900.  This 
was  really  the  first  occasion  on  w  hich  the  whole  history  of  the 
case  was  investigated,  and  the  decision  was,  as  regards  the 
frontier,  that  a  line  drawn  from  Cape  Mona  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  to  the  valley  of  the  Biver  Tiriri,  a  tributary  of  the 
Sixola,  and  thence  on  to  9°  north  latitude — Cerro  Pando— then 
following  the  mountain  range  on  to  Cape  Bnrica  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  would  appear  to  be  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  The  status  of  the  various  islands,  both  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  seaboards,  was  also  fixed  in  this  Award,  but  this  present 
article  does  not  pretend  to  deal  with  the  islands ;  the  Loubet 
Award  has  been  considered  final  so  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

Apparently  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  decision  made 
by  President  Tjoubet,  although  we  know'  that  to  reach  it  a  vast 
field  of  research  work  had  been  covered.  Colombia  did  not  con¬ 
firm  it,  nor  did  Costa  Bica,  and  so,  with  the  secession  of  Panama 
in  1903,  this  new  Bepnblic  inherited  the  necessity  of  solving 
with  Costa  Bica  the  problem  of  boundary.  It  has  been  stated, 
both  by  Costa  Bicans  and  Panamanians,  that  the  Loubet  Award 
could  not  possibly  give  satisfaction  to  both  parties,  since  it 
assigned  to  Colombia,  or  later  Panama,  territory  inhabited  by 
Costa  Bicans,  and  to  Costa  Bica  territory  inhabited  by  Pana¬ 
manians  ;  and  this  is,  in  point  of  fact,  true.  The  true  explanation 
of  the  continuance  of  the  dispute  is  that  the  frontier  from  the 
Pacific  to  Cerro  Pando  is  natural,  whereas  on  the  Atlantic  side 
it  was,  under  the  Lonbet  Award,  artificial.  We  know  that  in 
Europe  and  in  most  other  parts  of  the  world  an  artificial  frontier 
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freneially  causes  disputes  and  often  wars,  and  this  case  is  no 

exception. 

In  190o  three  conventions  between  Panama  and  Costa  Rica 
were  signed  (od  referendum) ,  and  they  declared  the  question  of 
right  as  regards  the  boundary  had  been  settled  by  the  Tjoubet 
Award,  aud  they  set  forth  that  the  two  Governments  adopted  as 
the  boundary  a  line  marking  out  their  actual  |)Osition  with 
certain  deviations ;  the  third  convention  dealt  with  the  demarca¬ 
tion  of  this  boundary.  These  three  conventions  were  definitely 
approved  by  the  National  Assembly  in  Panama  in  1907  ;  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  never  acknowledged  by  Costa  Rica. 

At  this  stage  the  United  States,  remembering  the  Alonroc 
Poctrine,  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  high  time  this  problem  was 
settled.  Accordingly,  this  caused  the  renewal  of  representations, 
with  the  result  that  an  agreement  between  Panama  and  Costa 
Rica  was  signed  at  Washington  in  1910,  declaring  that  the  boun¬ 
dary  line  designated  in  the  Loubet  Award  was  fair,  and  indis¬ 
putably  from  Punta  Burica  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  a  point  beyond 
Cerro  Pando,  near  the  9°  of  north  latitude.  But  no  agreement 
could  be  reached  in  respect  to  the  interjiretation  which  ought 
to  be  given  to  the  Loubet  Award  as  regards  the  boundary  line 
from  Cerro  Pando  to  the  Atlantic,  and  therefore  it  was  agreed 
to  submit  the  following  question  to  the  decision  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of  America  : — 

What  is  tho  boundary  between  Panama  and  Costa  Rica  under  and  most 
in  accordance  with  the  correct  interpretation  an<l  true  intention  of  the 
awanl  of  the  President  of  tlie  French  Republic?  ” 

Chief  Justice  White,  in  a  very  business-like  manner,  gave  a 
decision  which  might  be  summed  up  as  follows  :  — 

1.  “That  a  certain  spur  marking  the  line  of  boundary,  which 
was  purported  to  he  established  by  the  Loubet  Award,  from 
Punta  ^lona  to  the  main  range  of  the  Cordilleras  was  held  to  be 
non-existing. 

2.  “That  it  is  now  judged  that  the  boundary  between  the  two 
countries  most  in  accordance  with  the  correct  interpretation  and 
true  ‘  intention  ’  of  the  former  Award  is  a  line  starting  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sixola  river  on  the  Atlantic,  following  the  thalweg 
of  that  river  upstream  until  it  reaches  the  Yorquin  (or  Zhorquin) 
river,  thence  along  the  thalweg  of  this  river  to  that  one  of  its 
headwaters  which  is  nearest  to  the  divide  which  is  the  north 
limit  of  the  drainage  area  of  the  Changuinola  (or  Thiloria)  river, 
thence  up  the  thalweg  which  contains  the  said  headw'ater  to  the 
said  divide,  and  thence  along  the  said  divide  to  the  divide  w'hich 
separates  the  waters  running  to  the  Atlantic  from  those  running 
to  the  Pacific,  thence  along  the  said  Atlantic-Pacific  divide  to 
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the  point  near  the  9°  north  latitude  beyond  Cerro  Pando  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  IVeaty  of  March  I7th,  1910,  and  that  line  h 
hereby  decreed  and  established  as  the  true  boundary.” 

One  would  think  that  the  decision  of  Chief  Justice  White 
ought  to  have  settled  this  interminable  question  finally ;  but  this 
was  not  the  case.  Panama  categorically  refused  to  accept  it 
on  the  ground  that  Chief  Justice  White  had  gone  beyond  the 
correct  interjuetation  of  the  Award  of  President  Jjoubet.  Dr. 
Eusebio  Morales,  then  Minister  of  Panama  at  Washington,  on  the 
same  day  that  the  Award  was  given,  addressed  a  long  letter  to 
(Jiief  Justice  White,  declining  to  accept  it,  and  giving  at  length 
the  reasons  of  his  Government  for  their  attitude.  The  main  points 
of  his  argument  may  be  summed  up,  that  the  only  (juestion  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  arbitrator  was  :  ‘‘What  is  the  correct  bonndarv 
between  the  parties  under  and  most  in  accordance  with  the 
correct  interpretation  and  true  intention  of  the  Jjoubet  Award?" 
Chief  Justice  White’s  decision,  however,  declared  that  the  line 
of  the  Tjoubet  Award  was  non-existent,  and  described  a  boimdarj^ 
which  was  confessedly  wholly  at  variance  with  it,  and  based 
iqion  a  total  disregard  of  it.  Dr.  Morales  also  emphasised  the 
fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  a  boundary  under  an  Award  when 
the  line  de.scribed  by  that  Award  is  declared  to  be  non-existent, 
and  how  could  any  boundary  be  at  all  in  accordance  with  a  non¬ 
existing  line? 

During  the  years  of  the  European  War  both  Costa  Pica  and 
Panama  took  no  further  action,  and  in  the  meantime  Costa 
]\icans  continued  to  live  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Chiriqui 
district  which  was  claimed  by  Panama,  and  Panamanians  con¬ 
tinued  under  their  own  administration  in  the  Coto  district,  which 
under  the  Loubet  Award  was  to  have  gone  to  Costa  Pica. 

.\fter  a  ])eriod  of  comparative  peace  and  quietness,  during 
which  no  definite  action  was  taken  by  either  i>arty,  although 
many  threats  were  made  by  politicians  on  both  sides,  great  ex¬ 
citement  was  caused  in  Panama  by  news  that  a  Costa  Pican 
military  force,  commanded  by  a  Colonel  Zufiiga  Mora,  had 
landed  on  Monday,  February  i21st  this  year,  at  Coto,  and  taken 
possession,  raising  the  Costa  Pican  flag  there.  This  was  a 
signal  for  a  great  patriotic  demonstration  in  Panama  ;  the  .\nnv 
and  Police  Force  were  mobilised,  a  ]\ed  Cross  contingent  was 
formed,  and  an  ex|)edition  under  General  Manuel  Quiuedo  pro 
ceeded  to  the  scene  of  the  incident. 

It  must  be  jiointed  out  that  no  declaration  of  war  was  made 
by  either  party  at  this  time,  or,  in  fact,  at  any  date  since  this 
outbreak,  although  casualties  were  suffered  by  both  armies. 

Shortly  afterwards  an  American  battleship  appeared  in  Bocas 
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del  Toro,  with  the  object  of  “protecting  the  lives  and  interests 
I  of  \mericau  citizens.”  The  state  of  affairs  in  Central  America 
be‘^an  to  be  embarrassing,  to  say  the  least. 

For  a  full  account  of  later  happenings  we  must  go  to  the 
I  ,ie;vspapers  of  Panama  and  Costa  Pica,  and,  leaving  out  the 
spasmodic  lighting  and  flag-waving,  we  learn  that  the  President 
of  Panama  received  a  communication  from  the  United  States 
*  Government  calling  upon  both  sides  to  suspend  hostilities,  and 
at  the  same  time  proposing  a  settlement  based  on  the  White 
Vward.  But  it  would  appear  that  the  Government  of  Panama 
!  took  up  ail  intransigeant  attitude  in  the  matter,  and  it  looked 
as  though  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  reach  a  settle¬ 
ment  would  not  meet  with  a  full  measure  of  success.  More 
I  Notes  were  exchanged,  and  it  seemed  as  though  this  dispute  would 
reach  serious  proportions,  and  the  greatest  anxiety  was  felt  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  countries  of  the  two  parties  to 
j  the  quarrel. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  both  Panama  and  Costa  Pica  are 
members  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  since  no  solution  of  the 
problem  ajipeared  to  be  forthcoming,  both  these  countries 
=  attempted  to  refer  the  matter  to  that  impartial  body — and  it  is 
quite  clear  that  this  literally  frightened  the  United  States  into 
taking  definite  action ;  otherw  ise  friction  with  the  League  on  the 
!  question  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  could  scarcely  have  been  avoided. 

I  The  United  States  wished  to  avoid  any  European  mediation  on 
I  the  .\merican  continent,  and  they  also  were  anxious  to  avoid 
i  attention  being  drawn  to  the  fact  that  this  question  has  rejH'atedly 
been  hroiight  to  their  notice  during  the  last  seven  years,  and  no 
serious  steps  had  been  taken  by  them  in  I’anama  to  put  an  end 
to  the  disagreement,  either  by  virtue  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
or  the  Play-Bunau-Varilla  Treaty,  by  which  the  United  States 
^marantee  to  maintain  the  independence  of  Panama. 

Meanwhile  the  four  Pepublics — Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  Hon¬ 
duras  and  Salvador — exjiressed  their  solidarity  with  Costa  Pica, 
since  it  will  be  remembered  that  these  four  Pepublics,  together 
with  Costa  Pica,  have  formed  what  is  called  the  Federation  of 
Central  American  States.  This  union  of  Central  America  is  now 
practically  agreed  upon,  and  Costa  Pica  is  the  southern  State 
of  it.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the  other  four  Pepublics 
are  directly  interested  in  an  immediate  settlement  of  the  boun¬ 
dary  question,  which,  if  not  disposed  of  now,  will  fall  to  them  as 
a  very  undesirable  legacy. 

The  last  act  up  to  date  may  be  said  to  be  a  Note,  since  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Press  of  Costa  Pica  and  Panama,  from  the  United 
States  Government  to  that  of  Panama,  and  the  purport  of  this 
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Note  is  that  the  United  States  found  no  reason  for  the  con- 1 
tention  that  Chief  Justice  White,  as  arbitrator,  had  exceeded  his  I 
powers,  and  that  his  Award,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Porras-I 
Anderson  Treaty  of  March,  1910,  became  a  perfect  and  com- ! 
pulsory  Treaty  between  the  high  contracting  parties,  and  that  i 
both  Panama  and  Costa  Rica  must  bind  themselves  to  its  faithful  I 
execution  and  waive  all  claims  against  it.  That  the  line  between  f 
the  two  countries  as  finally  fixed  by  the  arbitrator  shall  be 
deemed  the  true  line,  and  that  the  determination  of  J ustice  White 
shall  be  final,  conclusive,  and  without  repeal.  It  now  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  Panama  will  abide  by  Chief  Justice  White’s 
Award,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  asj)irations  of  Costa 
Rica  and  not  with  those  of  Panama,  for  we  have  seen  that  bv 
several  old  Spanish  Decrees  Panama  (formerly  Colombia)  was 
able  to  establish  some  claim  to  territory  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
as  far  north  as  Cape  CTracias  a  Dios,  and  actually  occupied  the 
Coto  <listrict  on  the  Pacific  side. 

The  position  which  the  United  States  occupies  in  Panama  is 
peculiar,  and,  in  view  of  this  |)osition,  there  seems  little  likeli¬ 
hood  that  the  smaller  Republic  will  refuse  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  her  powerful  guardian,  although  the  Central  American 
country  is  a  sovereign  State  de  jure,  and  j)erhaps,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  de  facto. 

There  are,  perhaps,  a  few  lessons  we  may  learn  from  the  last 
acts  in  the  comedy  or  drama,  whichever  one  may  consider  it. 
We  see,  for  instance,  that,  although  both  Panama  and  Costa 
Rica  were  willing  to  submit  the  problem  to  the  Ijeagite  of 
Nations,  the  United  States  were  unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of 
European  arbitration  or  even  controversy  with  European  Powers 
in  a  dispute  between  two  Republics  in  the  Western  Hemisphere; 
twenty  years  ago  there  was  no  objection  to  submitting  the  same 
problem,  in  a  slightly  different  form,  to  arbitration  by  the  Frecch 
President.  In  other  words,  we  may  expect  that  La  tin- American 
disputes  and  problems  are  to  be  the  concern  of  the  United  States 
more  in  the  future  than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  whether  all  Latin-America  will 
agree  to  this  principle,  and  it  would  be  still  more  interesting  to 
know  what  the  larger  and  less  dependent  countries  there  think 
of  the  part  played  by  the  United  States  in  the  last  stage  of  the 
Panama-Costa  Rica  dispute.  No  doubt  we  shall  see  some  per¬ 
tinent  remarks  in  the  Argentine  and  Chilean  reviews — especially 
in  the  latter,  for  there  is  still  the  no  less  interesting  problem  of 
Tacna  and  Arica  remaining  to  be  solved  ;  and  the  Chileans  are  not 
anxious  to  have  outside  help  of  any  kind,  even  from  the  League 
of  Nations.  L.  D.  Charles. 
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The  ille'ntiinate  child  is  one  of  the  most  defenceless  members  *- 
of  our  civilisation.  It  is  legally  nulliis  :  it  has  almost  no 

rights  and  few  protectors.  Unlike  the  ordinary  normal  child, 
it  has  but  one  parent,  and  that  one  incredibly  handicapped  by 
the  very  fact  that  she  is,  or  is  about  to  be,  its  mother.  She  has 
to  perform  the  functions  of  both  mother  and  father  :  to  bear  and 
care  for  the  child,  and  at  the  same  time  to  earn  its  living  and  her 
own.  She  has  thus  a  double  task  to  perform,  and  there  is  almost 
every  i)Ossible  difficulty  in  the  way  of  ijerforming  either  part  of 
it.  It  is  difficult  for  her  to  earn  her  living  during  the  last  few 
weeks  or  months  of  her  pregnancy  :  it  is  impossible  in  the  first 
few  weeks  of  her  motherhood.  If  she  is  to  feed  and  care  for 
her  child  until  it  can  begin  to  earn  for  itself,  it  is  so  difficult  as 
to  be  almost  impossible  for  her  to  earn  an  income  adequate  to 
maintain  them  both.  When  to  these  economic  troubles  we  add 
the  mental  and  emotional  strain  she  endures,  we  begin  to  under¬ 
stand  why  the  death-rate  among  illegitimate  children  is  so  terribly 
'high,  and  why  so  large  a  projxjrtion  of  those  who  survive  grow 
lip  more  or  less  severely  damaged  by  the  agonies  and  struggles 
of  their  mothers. 

For  many  years  the  tendency  has  been  to  treat  the  problem 
only  as  a  moral  one,  to  penalise  the  mother  and  to  forget  the 
child.  The  child  has  been  disposed  of,  either  by  placing  it  in 
an  institution,  by  adoption,  or  by  boarding  out.  Having  only  one 
legal  parent,  it  has  been  all  too  often  removed  even  from  that  one  ; 
and  thus  to  the  wrong  inflicted  upoii  it  by  the  circumstances  of 
its  birth  has  been  added  another.  We  are  beginning  now  to  take 
anew  view;  to  realise  that,  with  illegitimate  as  with  legitimate/ 
children,  we  must  care  for  the  child  through  the  mother,  that! 
only  by  and  through  the  mother  can  we  promote  the  well-being  ' 
of  the  child.  There  is  no  rule  without  exceptions,  and  cases 
occasionally  arise  which  necessitate  the  separation  of  mother  and 
child.  'But  more  and  more  we  are  beginning  to  understand  that 
such  separations  should  be  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

If  mother  and  child  are  to  be  kept  together,  and  if  the  health, 
moral  and  phy.sical,  of  the  child  is  to  be  safeguarded,  clearly  a 
good  deal  more  will  have  to  be  done  for  the  mother.  And  one  of 
the  first  things  we  must  do  is  to  increase  the  responsibility  of  the 
father.  If  the  mother  is  to  play  her  part,  the  bearing  of  a 
healthy  child,  the  feeding  of  it  for  nine  months,  the  earning  for 
it  during  infancy  and  childhood,  the  father  must  make  adequate 
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contribution  towards  its  support.  This  is  the  first  reform  that  ^ 
is  necessary,  and  it  is  urgent.  At  present  a  woman  can  obtain 
an  affiliation  order  against  the  father  of  her  child,  hut  the  process 
is  difficult,  and  the  father  is  only  too  often  successful  in  per.  ^ 
suading  the  mother,  either  through  fear  or  through  affection,  to  ‘ 
refrain  from  taking  the  necessary  steps.  Moreover,  even  if  she  ‘ 
is  successful,  the  maximum  amount  she  can  obtain  is  10s.  weekly  J 

There  is  a  fairly  general  agreement  that  the  amount  payable  P 
by  the  father  should  depend  upon  the  financial  position  of  both  I  ^ 
jrarents.  There  is,  too,  a  general  desire  to  bring  English  law  I 
into  accordance  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world,  and 
to  enable  parents,  by  their  subsequent  marriage,  to  legitimise 
children  horn  out  of  wedloc^k.  According  to  our  present  law, 
the  child  horn  before  the  marriage  of  its  parents  is,  and  always 
remains,  illegitimate.  We  need,  then,  a  general  recognition  that  I 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  father  of  a  child,  whether  it  is  or  is  not 
horn  out  of  wedlock,  to  do  his  fair  share  towards  the  maintenance 
of  his  child,  and  in  order  to  ensure  the  adequate  performance  of 
his  duty  we  need  the  removal  of  the  10s.  limit,  and,  if  possible, 
the  appointment  of  some  jierson  who  can  act  as  intermediary 
between  the  p>arents  and  whose  main  object  will  he  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  child.  Those  who  are  actually  doing  tbn 
work,  for  instance,  members  of  voluntary  organisations  such  as  | 
the  N.S.r.C.C.  and  the  Salvation  Army,  maintain  that  difficul- ! 
ties  seldom  arise  when  proceedings  are  taken  early,  and  that  the 
father,  when  once  his  duties  and  responsibilities  are  made  clear 
to  him  by  a  tactful  and  experienced  person,  is  almost  invariably 
willing  to  do  what  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  his  child. 
Moreover,  it  is  hoped  that  an  increase  of  the  father’s  resiwnsi- 
hility  may  help  to  diminish  illegitimacy.  The  extreme  probability 
that  his  share  of  the  burden  will  be  either  non-existent  or  negli¬ 
gible  is  generally  held  to  be  one  of  the  causes,  and  an  inqx)rtant 
one,  of  that  irresponsibility  to  which  is  certainly  due  many 
illegitimate  births.  Both  from  the  economic  and  the  preventive 
point  of  view,  theiefore,  the  important  work  before  us  is  to 
ensure  the  [U’oper  performance  of  his  duty  by  the  father  of  the 
illegitimate  child. 

But  we  have  still  much  to  do  for  the  mother  :  the  mere  pay¬ 
ment  of  so  many  shillings  a  week,  urgently  neces.sary  as  those 
.shillings  are,  is  not  enough  to  ensure  the  well-being  of  her  child. 
We  need  a  much  greater  number  of  maternity  homes,  where  she 
can  be  cared  for  in  the  last  few  weeks  before  the  birth  of  the 
child,  and  where  much  can  be  done  to  restore  her  mental  and 
moral  equilibrium.  There  she  can  learn  that  in  the  care  of  the 
new  life  for  which  *she  is  res[)onsible  she  has  had  given  to  her  a 
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cbauce  of  regaining  her  own  self-respect  and  of  doing  what  she 
can  to  repair  the  wrong  she  and  its  father  have  done  to  their 
unborn  child.  Both  morally  and  physically,  enormous  help  can 
be  given  to  mother  and  child  by  institutions  of  this  kind,  run 
on  the  most  sympathetic  and  careful  lines;  for  they  take  the 
<Tirl  just  at  the  time  when  she  is  most  in  need  of  help,  care,  and 
diat  sympathy  which  is  based  on  sense  and  not  on  sentimentaUty. 
When  the  child  is  born  the  work  of  homes  and  hostels  is  again 
of  incalculable  importance.  The  mother  can  be  trained  in  the 
care  of  her  child  :  the  child  so  cared  for  will  have  the  best 
chance  of  health  and  prosperity.  Moreover,  as  such  hostels 
develop,  they  may  become  not  only  places  whence  the  mother 
■  can  obtain  employment  and  where  she  can  learn  to  care  for  her 
1  baby,  but  places  in  which  she  herself  may  obtain  training  which 
'  will  enable  her  to  earn  for  her  child  and  yet  to  keep  it  with  her. 
Many  hostels  are  already  working,  and  successfully  working, 
along  these  lines,  but  they  are,  of  course,  gravely  handicapped 
by  expense,  and  it  is  often  necessary  to  take  the  line  of  least 
;  resistance,  and  to  let  the  mother  go  back  to  an  occupation  which 
'  is  not  such  as  to  enable  her  to  remain  with  her  child.  When  thi.s 
happens  the  child  has  to  be  cared  for  by  a  foster-mother,  and 
foster-mothers  are  increasingly  hard  to  find,  or  in  a  home,  and 
homes  are  few.  The  scarcity  of  domestic  servants,  while  it  lasts, 
helps  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  unmarried  mother  and 
;  her  child  to  find  situations  where  both  can  be  taken ,  and  this  is 
;  easier  when  the  baby  has  been  well  managed  in  a  home  or  hostel 
I  for  the  first  few  months  of  its  life,  and  where  the  mother’s  train¬ 
ing  in  its  care  will  enable  her  to  arrange  its  life  in  such  a  way 
as  to  involve  the  minimum  of  friction.  A  cross,  spoilt  baby  is 
an  impossible  member  of  a  household  :  a  happy,  thriving,  con¬ 
tented  baby  brings  its  own  welcome. 

The  main  object  of  those  who  work  for  the  illegitimate  child, 
is  to  make  its  life  as  nearly  as  possible  approximate  to  the 
ordinary  life  of  the  normal  child.  It  cannot  have  two  parents, 
but  it  has  one,  its  mother,  and  if  that  mother  is  to  do  her  duty 
by  it,  she  must  have  in  her  turn  help  and  support.  She  needs 
economic  help,  and  that  should  be  obtained,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  the  father;  she  needs  moral  help,  and  that  should  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  community,  not  in  order  to  condone  the  wrong 
she  and  the  child’s  father  have  done  by  bringing  into  the  world 
a  child  inevitably  handicapped  in  its  chance  of  attaining  the 
best  citizenship,  but  in  order  to  diminish  the  handicap  as  far  as 
possible.  The  only  method  of  doing  this  is  to  make  the  very 
most  of  the  one  parent  that  remains  to  the  child  :  she  must  be 
helped  to  maintain  her  health,  for  the  sake  of  the  unborn  babe, 
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for  the  wake  of  tlie  suckling,  for  the  sake  of  the  binall  child  whot^e 
demands  upon  its  mother  necessarily  involve  an  incessant  strain 
which  only  mothers  and  nurses  fully  understand.  She  must  be 
helped  to  re-establish  her  shaken  nerves,  to  strengthen  her  moral 
control,  to  master  those  unsatisfied  needs,  the  craving  for  affee. 
tion,  the  imperfectly  understood  demands  of  her  body  and  her 
emotions  which  have  led  her  to  her  motherhood.  The  public  is 
periodically  horrified  by  some  appalling  revelation  of  baby, 
farming  ;  it  is  so  accustomed  to  seeing  cases  reported  in  the  news¬ 
papers  of  unhappy  girls  who  have  taken,  or  tried  to  take,  the 
life  of  their  newly  born  children  that  presumably  it  is  no  longer 
horrified  by  them.  Yet  if  we  once  let  ourselves  think  what 
child-murder  and  baby-farming  really  meant,  the  suffering  and 
agony  of  the  mothers,  the  horrors  undergone  by  the  helpless 
children,  we  should  surely  arouse  ourselves,  as  indeed  we  are 
perhaps  beginning  to  arouse  ourselves,  to  do  what  we  can  for 
the  illegitimate  child.  The  children  who  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
baby-farmers  are  not  always  illegitimate  :  if  we  could  do  all  we 
would  for  the  illegitimate  child,  there  would  still  be  abundant 
need  for  our  efforts  in  child  welfare  work.  But  as  things  are 
now,  with  the  death-rate  of  the  illegitimate  what  it  is,  roughly 
twice  that  of  the  legitimate,  with  the  numbers  born  every  year 
showing  no  signs  of  diminution,  latterly,  indeed,  of  a  consider¬ 
able  increase,  we  must,  if  we  are  to  do  anything  like  our  duty 
towards  our  own  children,  make  every  effort  to  safeguard  and 
help  those  who  will  be  their  fellow-citizens. 

None  of  those  who  try  to  help  the  illegitimate  child  are  likely 
to  forget  the  urgent  need  of  education,  recreation,  training,  the 
constructive  work  which  in  due  time  should  remove  some  of- the 
causes  to  which  are  due  illegitimate  births.  But  meanwhile  we 
have  had  in  this  country,  for  each  of  the  last  two  years,  over 40,(i0ti 
such  births,  and  some  37,000  for  each  of  the  ten  years  before 
that.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to  diminish  this  number;  but 
as  long  as  illegitimate  children  are  born,  they  and  their  mothers 
need  sj)ecial  care  and  help  if  they  are  to  become  fit  citizens 
rather  than  burdens  upon  the  community  to  which  they  belong. 

liETTicE  Fisher 

{OiairnuitL  Natioiial  Council  for  the  linntarried 
Mother  and  her  Child). 
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FROM  BERLIN. 

Berlin,  Septetnbcr  l'2th. 

In  the  past  fortnight  the  only  optimistic  and  vigorous  of  the 
Revolution’s  five  Chancellors  faced  and  weathered  a  very  violent 
storm  in  a  teacup.  That  is  a  true  description  of  the  Nationalist- 
Monarchist  onslaught,  which,  being  merely  an  aggravation  of 
an  onslaught  maintained  ever  since  the  Peace  Treaty,  would  have 
made  no  si)ecial  stir  either  here  or  abroad  had  not  Erzberger’s 
assassination  acted  as  a  powerful  telescope  and  megaphone. 
When  the  Reichstag  reassembles  on  the  27th  of  this  month,  a 
heavier,  if  less  spectacular,  storm  will  blow,  supplying  the  first 
real  test  of  Dr.  Wirth’s  abilities.  This  time  not  only  party 
animosities  but  also  inherent  and  very  great  difficulties  will  have 
to  be  overcome.  Dr.  Wirth  must  push  through,  if  he  is  not 
himself  to  be  pushed  out,  the  Revolution’s  second  great  financial 
reform  under  conditions  as  difficidt  as  those  which  checked  and 
delayed  but  failed  to  hinder  the  first.  It  is  not  altogether  an 
accident  that  Erzberger,  the  maker  of  the  first  reform,  fell  on 
the  eve  of  the  second.  That  able,  pushful,  and  both  politically 
and  personally  unscrupulous  man  j)rovoked  quite  as  much  an¬ 
tagonism  by  his  Emergency  Levy,  his  tax  on  war  profits,  and  his 
other  direct  imposts,  as  he  did  by  his  Armistice  pilgrimage  to 
Compiegne,  and  by  his  activity  at  Weimar  in  favour  of  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  In  politics,  in  reUgion,  and  even  by 
local  associations  (Wirth  and  Erzberger  as  well  as  Ebert,  Fehren- 
bach,  and  many  other  post-war  leaders  come  from  a  small  wedge 
of  territory  between  the  Upper  Danube  and  the  Upper  Rhine)  the 
present  Chancellor  is  a  man  of  Erzberger  type.  He  has  not  yet 
behind  him  achievements  like  Erzberger’s,  nothing  like  the 
Armistice,  the  Peace,  the  unification  of  railways  and  posts,  or 
the  financial  reform  of  1919.  To  his  credit  lie  only  a  tolerably 
good  management  of  the  finances  since  Alarch,  1920,  and  (here 
tlie  Krzberger  parallel  is  close)  the  acceptance  of  the  Reparations 
lltiniatum  of  May,  1921.  But  both  men  count  as  believers  and 
optimists;  in  both,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  one  sees  the  stamp  of 
the  modern  Democratic  politician  of  West-European  or  American 
type;  and,  if  German  politics  are  to  develop  on  Parliamentary 
lines,  it  is  the  modern  politician  and  not  the  bureaucrat  adminis¬ 
trator  or  the  political  doctrinaire  that  is  bound  to  come  on  top. 

The  first  part  of  the  Financial  Reform  was  published  last 
month  in  the  shape  of  fifteen  Bills,  which  will  go  to  the 
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Reichstag  at  once.  The  second  part,  in  shape  of  a  Meinorauduni 
on  State  expropriation  of  “Gold  Values”  drafted  by  the  Reichs- 
wirtschafts-Ministry,  was  meant  to  be  kept  a  secret  until  the 
fifteen  Rills  were  disposed  of ;  but  after  the  substance  had  leaked 
into  a  Nationalist  newspaper  the  whole  Memorandum  came  out. 
Of  the  fifteen  Bills,  most  provide  for  increases  of  existing  in- 
direct  taxes ;  two  provide  for  substitution  of  new  direct  taxation 
in  place  of  important  Rrzberger  taxes ;  and  one  only  provides  for 
a  new  direct  tax.  The  gold  values  expropriation  plan  is  not 
yet  embodied  in  Bills;  but  it  is  necessary  because,  even  if  the 
fifteen  'Bills  are  passed,  and  if  the  expected  yield  is  realised,  a 
big  deficit  on  the  Budget,  including  here  the  Reparations  liabili¬ 
ties,  will  remain.  The  amount  of  this  deficit,  though  officially 
given,  is  really  a  matter  of  guesswork.  The  revenue,  up  to  the 
end  of  the  present  financial  year  (March,  1922)  is  uidrnown  to 
the  best  expert ;  and  still  less  is  known  about  the  real  expenditure. 
The  incalculable  Reichsmark  exchange  continues  to  govern  not 
only  the  cost  in  paper  marks  of  the  foreign  gold  liabilities,  but 
c(pially  the  home  price-level,  and  through  that  it  governs  the 
State’s  outlay  on  salaries,  wages  and  materials.  Also — though 
here  only  big  mark  fluctuations  have  a  visible  effect — it  governs 
revenue,  because  paper-mark  incomes,  profits  and  capital  values, 
the  main  subjects  of  direct  taxation,  increase  or  decline  inversely 
to  the  movement  of  the  mark.  How  rapidly  the  State  home  ex¬ 
penditure  is  influenced  by  the  exchanges  is  shown  by  events  that 
have  occurred  since  the  beginning  of  the  great  drop  in  mark 
exchange  of  June-  September.  In  April  and  May  it  was  an 
official  doctrine  that  the  mark  had  become — relatively — stabilised; 
and  that  a  lasting  level  had  been  reached  for  State  salaries  and 
other  outlay.  Commodity  prices  and  cost  of  living  were,  in  fact, 
slightly  downward.  The  heavy  new  fall  of  the  mark — from 
around  250  for  sterling  to  around  360,  from  65  to  around  100  for  tlio 
dollar — has  upset  all  such  calculations  by  raising  the  cost  of 
living  and  of  materials ;  so  that  already  last  month  l)r.  Wirth 
had  to  report  demands  for  additional  salaries  totalling  16  to  18 
milliard  marks  from  the  German  Officials’  Association,  and 
demands  for  another  14  milliards  from  the  railway  and  other 
manual  employees.  The  Railway  Department  has  retorted  by 
announcing  a  new — this  time  30  per  cent. — increase  in  fares  and 
freight  rates ;  and  the  charges  for  postal  and  other  State  services 
will  be  correspondingly  increased.  The  buying  powder  of  money 
remains  as  fluid  and  as  incalculable  as  in  the  exchange  annus 
mirabilis  1920.  And,  correspondingly,  the  yield  of  taxes.  When 
Erzberger  launched  his  property  taxes,  he  announced  their  prob¬ 
able  yield.  Most  of  his  forecasts  were  far  below  the  results. 
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Pr  Wirth,  having  learned  from  this,  has  not  estimated  the 
'  individual  yield  of  his  property  taxes  at  all.  He  has  merely 
announced  that  (without  the  proposed  gold  values  tax,  which  is 
primarily  a  levy  on  capital)  he  will  raise  from  all  fifteen  taxes 
between  32  and  36  milliards  of  extra  revenue.  Adding  9  milliards 
to  be  got  by  severer  enforcement  of  existing  taxes,  this  would 
bring  the  total  revenue  up  to  about  80  milliards  of  paper  marks. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  July,  I  published  an  estimate 
of  Germany’s  probable  expenditure  in  the  current  financial  year. 
The  latest  estimate,  132,300,000,000  paper  marks,  differs  little 
from  the  totals  then  given.  Of  this  sum,  48,500,000,000  marks 
are  ordinary  expenditure,  and  56,200,000,000  marks  for  Repara¬ 
tions  liabilities  and  other  foreign  obligations  arising  out  of  the 
I  Peace.  The  Reparations  total  is  reached  as  follows  :  2  milliards 
of  gold  marks  fixed  annual  payment,  and  1’3  milliards  represent- 
i  ing  2G  per  cent,  of  exports,  both  calculated  at  the  rate  of  one  gold 
i  to  fourteen  paper  marks  ;  result,  46'2  milliard  paper  marks.  From 
this  comes  an  estimated  11'6  milliards  paper  in  shape  of  Repara- 
;  tions  deliveries  dating  from  May  1st,  leaving  34‘6  milliards,  to 
i  which  is  added  21*6  milliards  for  the  occupation  and  some  other 
war  foreign  liabilities.  The  ordinary  expenditure  and  the  Repara¬ 
tions  and  other  liabilities  make  together  104,700,000,000  paper 
marks.  By  adding  the  deficit  on  the  Extraordinary  Budget  of 
27,600,000,000  marks,  the  above  estimate  of  132*2  milliards  paper 
is  reached.  Inke  all  other  estimates,  this  is  a  fluid,  not  a  solid. 
Should  the  mark’s  exchange  against  gold  remain  at  its  present 
rate — below  one  to  twenty — not  only  will  the  foreign  gold  pay¬ 
ments  co.st  more,  but  also,  owing  to  the  price  rise  and  salary  rise, 
the  administration  will  cost  more.  Possibly  the  gold  total  of 
the  export  levy  will  he  less  than  1*3  milliards.  The  last  foreign 
trade  rej)ort,  which  is  for  May  (the  January-April  reports  have 
not  yet  been  published),  shows  a  heavy  decline  in  exports,  which 
were  only  4*5  milliard  paper  marks,  against  7*8  milliards  in 
December,  and  the  export  quantity  fell  from  1,760,000  metric 
tons  to  1,140,000  tons.  But  this  is  only  a  possibility;  for  the 
new  mark  exchange  drop  has  caused  a  gTeat  revival  in  exporting, 
and,  if  this  revival  develops,  the  export  levy  may  cost  in  gold 
considerably  more  than  the  official  estimate  foresees. 

The  principle  declared  by  Dr.  Wirth  to  underlie  his  financial 
reform  is  that  there  should  be  fair  equilibrium  between  direct 
and  indirect  taxes.  If  the  reform  is  passed  without  material 
changes,  54 J  per  cent,  of  revenue,  he  calculates,  will  come  from 
direct  taxes.  This  estimate,  too,  is  fluid,  as  Dr.  Wirth  has  not 
ventured  to  announce  what  the  direct  taxes  will  yield  ;  but  it  is 
aimed  at  jnopitiating  the  moderate  Socialists  and  the  less  Con- 
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servative  of  the  propertied  classes,  without  support  from  both  of 
which  the  reform  cannot  he  put  through.  The  twelve  Bills 
providing  for  indirect  taxes  or  minor  direct  taxes  I  summarise 
first  : — 


Indirect  Taxes. 

1.  Sugar  Tax. — Rate  raised  from  present  14  marks  a  kilo¬ 
gramme  to  IfK)  marks. 

2.  Chemical  Sweeteners. — Existing  tax  (since  1903)  is  80  marks 
a  kilo.  Instead  of  increase  is  proposed  a  trading  monopoly. 

3.  State  Spirits  Monopoly. — Increase  of  existing  (since  1918) 
tax  of  800  marks  a  hectolitre  to  a  minimum  of  4,000  marks. 
Certain  finer  liquors  now  outside  monopoly  to  he  brought  in. 

4.  Ta.r<‘s  on  Consumption. — These  are  :  Increase  of  300  per 
cent,  on  lighting  materials  tax.  Increase  of  100  per  cent, 
on  match  and  mineral  water  taxes.  Increase  of  beer  tax  by 
3(M)  per  cent.,  new  tax  progressive  according  to  individual 
hrewerv’s  output,  rising  from  41  marks  a  hectol.  on  first  2,000 
hectol.  to  50  marks  on  output  exceeding  120,000  hectol. 
Increase  of  tobacco  tax,  with  abolition  of  partial  exemptions 
in  taw  of  1919. 

5.  Customs  Duties. — Higher  duties  on  tea,  coffee,  chocolate, 
cocoa,  and  certain  fruits,  spices  and  condiments.  Tea  duty 
rai.sed  from  220  to  350  marks  per  double-centner  (one-tenth 
of  metric  ton),  coffee  from  130  marks  to  200  marks,  cocoa 
beans  from  20  to  40  marks.  Doubling  of  duties  on  imports 
not  considered  of  prime  necessity,  including  typewriters, 
reckoning  machines,  cash  registers,  talking-machines, 
carpets,  textiles,  clothing,  boots,  artificial  flowers,  certain 
furniture,  ])recious  stones,  works  of  art,  motor-cars,  locks, 
watches  and  toys. 

6.  Increase  of  coal  tax  from  20  per  cent,  on  selling  price  to 
30  per  cent.,  with  right  to  Government  to  reduce  rate  tern- 
p)orarily  to  25  per  cent. 

7.  10  per  cent,  tax  on  bookmakers’  bets,  with  legalisation  of 
bookmaking. 

8.  Motor-car  Tax. — Present  rates  increased,  according  to  H.P., 
by  between  about  three-  and  eight-fold.  Tax  on  first  H.P. 
increased  from  27  to  75  marks,  and  so  on,  progressively,  tax 
on  thirtieth  H.P.  being  increased  from  450  to  3,450  marks. 

9.  Insurance  Tax. — Increase  of  rates  in  present  Stamp  Duties 
Law  by  between  three-  and  eight-fold.  Tax  imposed  on 
accident  and  certain  other  policies  at  present  exempted. 
Hitherto  all  policies  under  3,000  marks  exempted  ;  henceforth 
only  life  policies  of  under  1,000  marks  exempted. 
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10.  Sales  Tax  (Vmsatzsteuer). — Present  rate  of  IJ  per  cent,  on 
all  sales,  except  those  of  luxuries,  raised  to  3  per  cent.  Cer¬ 
tain  exemptions  abolished — e.g.,  on  first  sale  of  imported 
goods ;  also  exporters  will  in  future  have  to  pay  the  tax  on 
goods  produced  by  themselves.  Sales  to  abroad  by  non-manu¬ 
facturing  exporters  remain  exempted.  Government  entitled 
to  impose  the  existing  15  per  cent,  luxuries  sales  tax  on  partly 
finished  luxury  goods.  Luxuries  sales  tax  extended  to 
meals  and  liquors  sold  in  better-class  restaurants,  cafes,  etc. ; 
at  rate  of  5  or  10  per  cent,  according  to  class  of  restaurant. 

11.  Company  Income  Tax  (Koerperschaftssteuer). — Bate  to  be 
raised  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  of  net  income ;  present  distinc¬ 
tion  between  income  paid  out  in  dividends  and  income  other¬ 
wise  disposed  of  is  abolished. 

12.  Capitals-Transactions  Tax. — This  Bill  revises  the  Stamp 
Duties  Law,  from  which  are  removed  the  insurance,  betting 
and  motor-car  taxes.  Stamp  rates  on  company  foundations 
and  other  company  acts  and  on  stock  transfers  are  increa.sed. 
On  dealings  in  foreign  exchange,  now  exempt,  is  imposed  a 
tax,  rising  from  one-tenth  per  mille  on  gold,  cheque  and  bill 
transactions  for  trade  purposes  to  per  mille  on  private 
transactions.  On  dealings  in  bank-notes  these  rates  are 
doubled. 

The  above  list  exhausts  the  new  indirect  taxes.  Owing  to  the 
great  price-rise  which  has  taken  place  since  the  old  rates  were 
imposed,  the  increases  are  not  unduly  severe.  The  sugar  tax, 
e.g.,  increases  the  average  burden  per  family  of  five  from  14 
marks  a  year,  which  at  present  exchange  is  under  a  shilling,  to 
100  marks.  The  new  beer  tax,  if  calculated  ad  valorem,  is  lower 
than  the  old  tax  was  when  imposed  three  years  ago.  The  present 
tax  on  lighting  materials  dates  from  1909,  and,  as  prices  of  such 
articles  have  since  then  risen  ten-  to  fifteen-fold,  the  proposed 
quadrupling  leaves  it  still  very  low.  The  match  tax  was  doubled 
in  1919;  as  the  price-level  has  about  doubled  since  then,  the  new 
doubling  means  no  effective  additional  burden.  The  legalisation 
of  bookmaking  is  a  recognition  of  fact ;  by  law  only  the  Totalisator 
system  (already  taxed)  is  permitted;  but,  in  fact,  nearly  every 
tobacco  shop  in  the  Republic  is  a  bookmaker’s  headquarters. 
The  coal  tax  is  imposed  on  selling  price,  not  on  weight,  .so  here 
the  increase  is  real.  The  50  per  cent,  addition  (from  20  to  30 
per  cent,  on  price)  will  materially  increase  industrial  production 
cost;  but  with  present  exchange  conditions  it  will  not  affect 
(lermany’s  ability  to  compete  abroad,  as  the  coat  of  coal  per 
metric  ton,  tax  included,  will  not  exceed  lOs.  On  coal  sold 
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retail  for  domestic  heating  the  extra  tax  will  work  out  at  under 
4  per  cent.  The  increased  sales  tax  will  probably  be  severely  felt. 
This  tax  began  in  1916  at  the  rate  of  only  1  per  mille  on  all  j 
articles  and  commodities  sold ;  before  the  end  of  the  war  it  was 
raised  to  1  per  cent.,  and  in  1919,  as  part  of  Erzberger’s  Kefomi, 
to  the  present  1 J  per  cent.  As  the  tax  is  imposed  every  time  an 
article  or  commodity  is  sold,  the  real  burden  w'ill  be  much  heavier 
than  3  per  cent,  on  such  articles  as  pass  through  several  nianu-  ‘ 
facturers’  hands  before  finishing ;  and  the  extension  of  the  tax 
to  the  first  sales  in  Germany  of  imported  goods  will  increase  the  ' 
production  cost  of  articles  made  from  foreign  raw  materials. 
Considered  individually,  none  of  the  indirect  taxes  seem  unbear-  ! 
able.  That  also  ai)plies  to  the  three  proposed  direct  taxes.  : 
Whether  the  taxation  as  a  whole  is  hearable  or  unbearable  is  a  1 
question  outside  ray  present  scope.  | 

Direct  Taxes. 

13.  Property  Tax  {Verinogenssteue.r). — This  will  replace  Erz¬ 
berger’s  Emergency  licvy  on  Capital  Wealth.  The  principle 
of  the  levy  was  assessment  of  all  kinds  of  wealth  at  its  value 
on  a  fixed  date  (December  31st,  1919),  the  tax,  however,  to 
be  paid  in  annual  instalments  over  a  long  term  of  years. 
The  levy  failed,  because,  while  the  taxpayer’s  nominal  debt 
to  the  State,  and  therefore  the  instalments,  remained  un¬ 
changed,  the  nominal  value  of  property  (loans  and  mort¬ 
gages  excepted)  continued  to  increase  under  influence  of  the 
currency  depreciation,  so  that  the  real  burden  of  the  tax 
declined.  The  Property  Tax  Bill  now'  submitted  provides 
for  re-assessment  of  wealth  every  three  years  (w  ith  right  to 
the  Government  to  re-assess  at  shorter  intervals).  This 
system  means  a  varying  yield.  Where  total  wealth  does  not 
exceed  50,000  marks  at  any  of  the  triennial  assessment  dates, 
it  will  be  exempted.  On  w'ealth  exceeding  50,000  marks, 
the  rates  will  be  :  On  first  taxable  50,000  marks,  J  per  mille 
per  year ;  on  next  taxable  100,000  marks,  1  per  mille  per 
year;  on  next  taxable  150,000  marks,  IJ  per  mille  per  year; 
on  next  taxable  200,000  marks,  2  per  mille  per  year;  and  so 
on,  to  a  maximum  rate  of  10  per  mille  where  total  wealth 
exceeds  20,000,000  marks.  In  order  to  replace  the  surren¬ 
dered  instalments  of  the  Emergency  Levy,  the  above  rates 
will  be  quadrupled  during  the  first  fifteen  years,  ending  ^ 
March  31st,  1938.  These  rates  and  supplements  are  for  ^ 
physical  persons.  For  public  companies  the  uniform  rate 
is  I  J  ])er  mille,  with  a  150  per  cent,  supplement  during  the  ^ 
first  fifteen  years. 
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X4.  Increment  of  Wealth  Tax  (Vermogenszuwachssteuer). — 
This  reiilaces  an  Erzberger  tax  of  the  same  kind,  called 
Besitzsteuer }  The  tax  will  be  assessed  triennially  together 
with  the  proxierty  tax  (No.  13),  and  with  the  same  definition 
of  taxable  wealth,  and  will  be  paid  on  the  increase  in  capital 
wealth  since  the  last  preceding  triennial  assessment.  Where 
this  increase  does  not  exceed  25,000  marks,  or  where  total 
wealth  does  not  exceed  100,000  marks,  exemption  is  granted. 
Otherwise  the  rates  are  :  On  first  taxable  100,000  marks  of 
increment,  1  per  cent. ;  on  next  taxable  100,000  marks  of 
increment,  2  per  cent.  ;  and  so  on,  rising  to  a  maximum  of 
10  j)er  cent,  where  the  whole  increment  exceeds  6,000,000 
marks. 

15.  Post-war  Increment  of  Wealth  Tax  {Agabe  vom  Ver- 
mbgenszuwachs  aits  der  Nachkriegszweit). — This  non-recur¬ 
ring  tax  is  new,  but  is  modelled  on  the  severest  of  Erz- 
herger’s  taxes,  the  increment  of  war-wealth  tax.  The 
limit  dates  for  Erzberger’s  tax  were  June,  1913,  and  June, 
1919;  and  the  rates  rose  progressively  from  10  per  cent,  on 
the  first  taxable  increment  of  10,000  marks  to  100  per  cent, 
when  the  increment  exceeded  the  (in  paper  cun'ency)  modest 
sum  of  375,000  marks.  The  tax  was  a  fiction,  justified  only 
by  the  Republic’s  need  ;  a  citizen  worth  1,000,000  gold  marks 
in  1913,  and  worth  2,000,000  paper  marks,  of  value  probably 
150,000  gold  marks  in  1919,  was  obliged  to  pay  nearly  700,000 
paper  marks  as  a  profiteer.  But,  as  in  the  interval  between 
assessment  in  1919  and  date  of  payment  of  the  tax  his  pro¬ 
perty  became  worth  3,  4  or  5  millions,  the  confiscatory  aim 
of  the  tax  was  foiled.  The  proposed  post-war  increment 
tax  is  less  severe.  It  is  imposed  on  increment  of  wealth 
between  June,  1919,  and  June,  1921.  Exemption  is  granted 
where  total  wealth  does  not  exceed  200,000  marks,  or  where 
the  increment  does  not  exceed  100,000  marks,  after  which 
rates  are  :  On  first  taxable  100,000  marks  of  increment,  5  per 
cent. ;  on  next  taxable  200,000  marks  of  increment,  10  per 
cent.,  rising  progressively  to  30  per  cent,  where  the  whole 
taxable  increment  exceeds  2,000,000  marks.  These  rates 
mean  a  tax  of  150,000  marks  on  an  increment  of  1  million, 
and  of  2,800,000  marks  on  an  increment  of  10  millions. 

The  yield  of  these  property  taxes  is  unknown ;  the  yields  of 
the  first  two  depend,  as  is  implied  by  the  assessment  method, 
on  the  future  of  the  currency.  The  yield  of  the  third  should 

(1)  Tho  abolished  Besitzsteuer  and  the  Emergency  Levy  are  described  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  for  July. 
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be  very  large,  as  a  great  currency  decline  with  consequent  rise 
in  nominal  values  took  place  in  the  two  years  ending  June,  1921. 
Of  the  indirect  taxes,  the  greatest  yield  is  expected  from  the 
sales  tax.  Through  abolition  of  exemptions,  and  through  ex¬ 
tension  to  restaurant  sales,  an  estimated  extra  170  milliards  of 
sales  will  be  brought  under  the  tax ;  and  the  estimated  total 
volume  of  taxable  sales  will  be  825  milliards.  From  this,  and 
from  the  doubled  rate,  is  expected  an  increase  in  the  yield  from 
12  to  possibly  25  milliards.  The  coal  tax  last  year  yielded  47 
milliards ;  as  now  raised  (allowing  for  the  last  rise  in  coal  prices 
independently  of  the  tax)  it  will  yield  0  25  milliards.  The 
capital  transactions  tax  is  to  yield  an  extra  881 ‘4  millions,  of 
which  the  greater  part  will  come  from  the  increased  Bourse  and 
the  new  exchange  stamp  duties.  The  increased  yield  from 
tobacco  is  estimated  at  900,000,000  marks,  which  would  bring 
the  total  yield  to  2’7  milliards.  The  increase  in  Insurance  Stamp 
Duties  will  yield  200,000,000  marks.  The  sugar,  chemical- 
sweeteners  and  spirits  taxes  will  yield  an  additional  2  milliards, 
on  assumption  that  the  brandy  consumption  declines  from  900,000 
to  400,000  hectolitres,  which  is  one-fourth  of  pre-war  consump¬ 
tion.  The  lighting  materials  tax  is  estimated  to  yield  04,000,000 
marks  against  16,000,000  marks  in  1920.  The  extra  yields  of  the 
match  tax  (70,000,000  marks  in  1920)  and  of  the  mineral  waters 
tax  (40,000,000  marks  in  1920)  are  unknown. 

When  part  of  the  above  taxation  plan  was  roughly  outlined 
to  the  Eeichstag  shortly  after  Dr.  Wirth  became  Chancellor,  the 
reproach  was  launched  from  German-Nationalist  quarters  that, 
even  if  the  expected  yield  was  attained,  an  enormous  deficit 
(about  50,000,000,000  marks)  on  the  whole  Budget,  including 
Reparations  liabilities,  would  remain.  As  the  nation  could  not 
bear  the  new  taxes,  and  could  still  less  bear  the  taxes  necessary 
for  the  remaining  deficit,  the  whole  scheme,  said  the  Eight 
spokesman,  was  meaningless ;  and  meaningless  must  be  any 
scheme  based  upon  the  assumption  that  both  the  normal  State 
expenditure  and  the  Reparations  burden  could  be  met.  Dr. 
Wirth,  who  is  always  optimistic,  denied  this,  and  announced  that 
he  had  plans  for  further  taxes,  chief  of  which  was  on  the 
principle  of  expropriating  part  of  the  gold  values.  These  gold 
values  (Goldwerte)  are  the  subject  of  the  Memorandum  men¬ 
tioned  above.  Their  partial  expropriation  constitutes  the  second 
part  of  the  reform.  But  as  the  annual  yield  from  the  exprth 
priated  capital  values  would  not  cover  the  50  milliards  deficit,  the 
plan — a  very  doubtful  one — is  to  use  the  capital  itself,  or  part 
of  it,  for  stopping  the  deficit  hole.  The  deficit  of  50  milliard!! 
remaining  after  the  fifteen  new  tax  laws  in  force  will  be  almost 
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exactly  equal  to  tlie  estimated  paper  mark  cost  of  the  Reparations 
liability ;  in  other  words,  the  only  deficit  will  be  that  caused  by 
Reparations.  That  being  so,  the  Budget  question  is  the  same 
as  the  question  of  establishing  a  foreign  payment  balance.  Pros¬ 
pects  here  are  stated  in  the  Memorandum  as  follows  :  Necessary 
imports  in  coming  years  will  cost  between  6  and  7  milliard  gold 
marks.  Reparations,  assuming  1  milliard  to  be  paid  in  goods, 
will  cost  2'3  milliards ;  the  debt  clearings  settlements  now  under 
way  will  cost  500,000,000  marks ;  and  the  interest  on  the  foreign 
debt  will  cost  1  milliard — all  gold.  In  the  next  few  years,  there¬ 
fore,  Germany  will  have  to  pay  abroad  annually  about  9'8  milliard 
gold  marks,  in  addition  to  which  are  the  occupation  costs.  Against 
this  are  the  gold  receipts  from  export  trade,  and  certain  invisible 
exports,  the  first  of  which  is  put  at  5^  to  5J  milliard  marks,  the 
latter  at  500,000,000  marks;  in  all,  6  milliards.  If  these 
estimates  are  right,  the  passive  balance  on  the  foreign  payments 
account  will  be  about  4  milliards  gold.  The  present  passive 
foreign  payment  balance  is  met,  apart  from  occasional  credits, 
by  selling  paper  marks,  a  system  which  cannot  be  continued  in¬ 
definitely.  The  only  permanent  remedy  is  to  create  a  heavy 
export  surplus.  Dr.  Wirth  holds  that  in  an  unstated  term  of 
years  this  aim  will  be  attained.  Meantime  he  is  faced  with  the 
problem  of  maintaining  a  foreign  payment  balance  by  other 
means.  By  applying  the  capital  of  the  expropriated  gold  values 
for  that  aim,  the  transition  years  until  the  export  surplus  is 
created  would  be  tided  over.  “The  deficit  in  the  gold  balance 
of  Germany’s  foreign  trade,”  says  the  Memorandum,  “could,  if 
we  established  organised  borrowing,  help  to  cover  the  deficit  until 
German  industry  can  cover  it  according  to  plan,  by  means  of 
increased  deliveries  [of  goods]  to  the  world  market.”  In  other 
words,  capital  values  expropriated  by  the  State  from  the  public 
will  be  used  as  security  for  foreign  gold  loans,  with  which  the 
foreign  liabilities — that  is,  in  the  main,  the  Reparations  liabili¬ 
ties-will  be  met  until  these  liabilities  can  be  met  out  of  income. 

The  meaning  of  “gold  value”  in  German  sense  ought  to  be 
plain  from  what  has  above  been  said  as  to  the  effect  of  currency 
depreciation  upon  the  nominal  values  of  solid  property,  solid 
property  being  land,  shipping,  industrial  establishments,  patents, 
processes,  etc.,  as  distinguished  from  interest-bearing  loans,  bonds 
and  mortgages.  The  latter  are  paper  values ;  the  former  are 
gold  values,  which  rise  in  nominal  value  in  measure  as  the  cur¬ 
rency  declines.  The  rise  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  decline. 
With  the  mark  at  around  one-twentieth  of  gold  parity,  and  with 
arise  of,  say,  100  per  cent,  in  the  world’s  gold  prices  since  1914, 
German  property  might  be  expected  to  have  risen  in  nominal 
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value  about  fortyfold.  No  such  rise  has  taken  place.  Tjand  has 
been  kept  down  by  maximum  food  prices ;  house  property  by 
maximum  rents ;  and  industrial  property  by  various  factors,  among 
wbich  are,  maximum  coal  and  iron  prices,  and  low  production 
costs  with  (relatively)  low  profits,  arising  from  a  low  wage- 
standard  which  is  itself  the  outcome  of  maximum-pricing  and  of 
food-cheapening  subsidies.  Real  and  industrial  property  values 
have  not  risen  even  as  high  as  the  commodity  price-level,  the 
rise  of  which  since  1914  is  nearly  eighteenfold  (index  figure  for 
September  2nd,  17‘77).  Nevertheless,  they  have  risen  consider¬ 
ably.  The  Memorandum  puts  the  net  yield  from  agricultural 
land  last  spring  at  between  3  and  5  times  as  high  as  in  1913; 
and,  since  the  partial  abolition  of  grain  maximum  prices  in  the 
late  spring,  the  rise  is  put  at  between  and  6  times.  The 
capital  value  of  agricultural  land,  which  before  the  war  was  100 
milliards,  is  now  550  to  600  milliards.  When  the  last  restrictions 
on  food  prices  are  abolished,  the  net  yield  will  be  8  times  that 
of  1913,  with  a  corresponding  further  rise  in  capital  value.  The 
value  of  industrial  and  commercial  concerns  is  estimated  in  the 
Memorandum  at  6-  times  the  pre-war  value.  This  estimate 
closely  agrees  with  Bourse  quotations  for  industrial  stocks,  which 
have  appreciated  GOO  or  700  per  cent.  The  owners  of  these  gold 
values  are  naturally  not  richer  than  in  1914 ;  as  living-cost  has 
risen  elevenfold,  they  are  only  about  half  as  rich.^  Jhit  their 
position  is  enviable  compared  with  that  of  the  owners  of  paper 
values,  who,  since  interest-bearing  securities  have  not  risen  at  all, 
are  only  one-eleventh  as  rich.  The  State  is  in  dire  need;  and 
as  by  watering  the  currency  it  has  automatically  expropriated  the 
paper  values,  justice  demands  that  the  owners  of  gold  values 
shall  be  the  victims  of  the  new  inevitable  expropriation. 

The  Memorandum  explains  how  this  is  to  be  done.  In  prin¬ 
ciple  it  is  to  be  done  by  compelling  owners  of  gold  values  in  the 
real  property  classes  to  take  mortgages  on  their  land  and  houses, 
which  mortgages — called  a  Goldgrundschuld — will  be  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  State,  and  by  compelling  owners  of  industrial  gold 
values  to  present  the  State  with  part  of  their  property  in  the 
shape  of  bonus  stocks  or  shares.  The  expropriation  planned 
averages  one-fifth.  In  every  industrial  or  commercial  company 

(1)  This  calculation  ignores  mortgages.  In  fact,  nearly  all  German  real 
property  is  mortgaged  to  two-thirds  of  its  peace  value,  and  a  mortgagors 
position  is  much  better  than  the  calculation  shows.  A  landowner’s  interest  m 
an  estate  worth  1,600,000  marks  in  1914,  and  then  mortgaged  for  1,000,000 
marks,  has  risen  from  600,000  marks  to  8,000,000  marks,  so  that  there  is  an 
increase  of  real  wealth.  The  same  principle  must  be  applied  to  industrial 
concerns  with  bonded  debts. 
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^  the  state  will  henceforth  own  one-fifth  of  the  stock ;  the  State 
;  mortgages  on  agricultural  land  will  be  one-fifth  of  the  present 
\  value :  and  the  State  mortgages  on  town  house  property  will  be 
i  75  per  cent,  of  the  peace  value.  With  certain  rent  adjustments, 
^  which  I  shall  later  explain,  this  75  per  cent,  will  also  represent 
j  a  one-fifth  interest.  The  capital  value  of  the  State  bonus  mort¬ 
gages  and  bonus  stocks  or  shares  will  amount  to  nearly  400  mil¬ 


liard  paper  marks  :  — 

i  Milliards  of 

j  First  F’jxpropriation.  Pa^i^r  Marks. 

I  State  Mortgages  on  Agricultural  Land  .  110 

j  State  Mortgages  on  Town  House-Property  .  67 

State  Shares  in  Public  Companies . 108 

I  _ 

i  Total  . 28r) 

I  Second  Ivvpropriation. 

State  Mortgages  on  Agricultural  T.and  ...  ...  ...  .*10 

Stat('  ]\[ortgagcs  on  Town  Houso-Property  67 

Ultimate  total  . 382 


At  first  sight  this  yield  is.  enormous.  The  whole  Federal 
1  funded  debt  is  78,345,000,000  marks,  the  whole  floating  debt 
199,134,000,000  marks,  together  277;}  milliards ;  so  that  the 
Republic  would  be  left  debt-free  and  with  over  100  milliards  in 
hand.  The  State  would  be  free  to  realise  by  sale  any  part  or 
all  of  its  mortgages  and  industrial  stocks ;  but  in  practice  this 
could  not  be  done  rapidly  and  on  a  large  scale ;  and  unless — as 
is  suggested  in  the  Memorandum — the  new  State  securities  were 
pledged  for  foreign  gold  loans,  the  State  woidd  for  a  long  time 
merely  draw  its  interest  and  dividends.  The  interest  rates  men¬ 
tioned  are  4  per  cent,  on  agricultural  mortgages  and  4}  per  cent, 
on  house  mortgages.  As  regards  industrial  dividends,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  State  claim  a  6  per  cent,  preference  dividend  on 
its  fifth  interest,  in  exchange  for  which  privilege  it  should  sur¬ 
render  the  stockholder’s  customary  right  of  influencing  his  com¬ 
pany’s  management  and  voting  at  its  meetings.  On  these  bases, 
and  assuming  that  the  State  did  not  part  with  any  of  its  capital 


interests,  the  annual  revenue  yield  would  he  : — 

Milliards  of 

First  I'.xpropriation. 

Paper  Marks. 

From  Agricultural  Land  Mortgages  ... 

...  44 

From  Housp-Propprty  Mortgagps 

...  3.0 

From  ]\iblic  Companies  Stocks 

...  r»n 

Total 

...  12.4 

Swond  Expropriation. 

From  Agripulturni  Land  Mortgages 

From  TTousp. Property  Mortgages 

...  12 
...  .3.0 

Ultimate  Total 

...  166 

\ 
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Whether  the  State  can  really  expropriate  one-fifth  of  Indus- 
trial  and  commercial  property  is  doubtful.  Under  the  proposed 
amendment  of  the  corporations  tax,  the  State  already  takes  one- 
third  of  profits,  and  becomes  de  facto  one-third  owner.  Were 
the  gold  values  plan  as  regards  public  companies  realised,  the 
State  would  become  half-owner.  The  distinction  between  first 
and  second  expropriation  for  the  other  two  classes  of  gold  values 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  values  will  further  rise.  The  first 
State  mortgage  of  4’4  milliards  on  agricultural  land  is  based  upon 
present  values ;  the  second  mortgage  would  be  imposed  when 
complete  freeing  of  food  prices  causes  a  further  rise  in  values. 
The  position  as  regards  house  property  is  different.  Strictly 
speaking,  house  property  is  no  gold  value  at  all.  Owing  to  the 
limitation  of  house  rents  to,  in  principle,  30  per  cent,  over  those 
of  1914,  while  taxes,  rates  and  repair  costs  have  enormously  risen, 
this  kind  of  property,  as  a  rule,  yields  no  surplus;  most  city  flat- 
houses  are  managed  at  a  loss ;  the  municipalities  cannot  get  theii 
taxes ;  and  thousands  of  persons — in  Berlin  alone  600— who 
formerly  drew  comfortable  incomes  from  ownership  of  a  single 
house,  are  now  supported  by  public  charity.  Owing  to  this  con¬ 
dition,  a  house  to-day  fetches  about  as  many  paper  marks  as  it 
formerly  fetched  gold  marks;  and,  as  it  yields  no  income,  it  is 
even  less  a  gold  value  than  is  an  interest-bearing  bond.  Dr. 
Wirth’s  plan  is  to  legalise  the  raising  of  city  rents  at  one  blow 
to  300  per  cent,  over  peace  level,  which  he  estimates  would 
double  the  capital  value  of  houses,  to  impose  thereupon  a  first 
State  mortgage  of  67  milliards;  and,  when  the  quadrupled  rent 
has  been  digested,  to  raise  it  by  another  300  per  cent,  and  imposo 
a  second  mortgage  of  67  milliards.  This  plan  sounds  severer 
than  it  really  is.  Its  execution  would  leave  rents,  calculated  in 
gold,  still  extremely  low.  Since  1914  industrial  wages  have  risen 
elevenfold  (the  latest  index  is  1103),  other  incomes  have  also 
risen  greatly ;  and  except  for  the  unlucky  pensioner  and  rentier 
class,  the  effective  house  rent,  even  after  the  expropriation,  would 
be  little  more  than  half  as  high  as  it  was  before  the  war. 

That  this  bold  “gold  values”  plan  will  be  carried  through  is 
not  certain.  The  plan  is  Dr.  Wirth’s  own ;  but  the  wwking  out 
was  entrusted  to  the  Eeichswirtschafts-Ministry,  chief  of  which 
is  the  Socialist,  Robert  Schmidt,  who  held  the  same  office  in  an 
earlier  Revolution  Cabinet.  The  scheme  is  being  vehemently 
opposed  by  the  industrial  Press,  ignored  by  landowners  and 
farmers,  and  rather  welcomed  by  house-owners,  who  think  that  the 
600  per  cent,  rent  rise  may  leave  them  .some  small  margin  of  profit 
after  paying  interest  on  the  State  mortgages,  and  who  under  the 
present  rent-restriction  system  are  fully  expropriated,  the  d« 
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i  jiicto  house-owner  being  the  privileged  tenant.  Noteworthy  is 
i  jjjjt  though  tlie  capital  yield  of  the  gold  values  expropriation 
would  exceed  the  national  debt,  the  State’s  revenue  from  interest 
^  and  dividends  of  17,000,000,000  marks  would  only  cover  a  third 
of  the  deficit  remaining  after  the  proposed  current  taxes  are  in 
force,  d’his  apparent  paradox  is  only  another  way  of  stating 
that  the  currency  decay  has  reduced  Germany’s  debt  to  a  trifle 
as  compared  with  her  expenditure.  In  fact,  her  expenditure, 
Keparatioiis  included,  is  equal  to  nearly  half  her  debt. 

The  gold  values  plan,  and  also  the  plan  for  current  taxation 
E  embodied  in  the  fifteen  Bills,  would  have  a  better  chance  with 
i  the  Reichstag  had  both  been  introduced  at  the  same  time.  What 
■  Germany  needs  is  a  scheme  that  will  cover  all  expenditure.  If 
I  that  is  impossible.  Dr.  Wirth’s  optimism  is  unfounded,  and  the 
finances  are  beyond  repair.  A  mere  partial  covering  of  the  deficit 
by  the  new  taxes  would  have  serious  consequences  :  part  of  the 
current  outlay  would  continue  to  be  met  by  increasing  the  floating 
debt, and  increasing  therewith  the  circulation  of  Ileichsbank  notes  ; 
I  and  this  would  again  send  up  expenditure,  displace  values,  and 
i  turn  revenue  calculations  to  guesswork.  Should  both  schemes, 
the  taxes  and  the  expropriation,  be  put  through,  the  deficit  in 
coming  years  may  indeed  be  covered,  but  even  then  only  if  Dr. 
Wiith  sells  or  hypothecates  his  stocks  and  Goldgrundschuld  for 
foreign  gold.  The  gold  value  of  the  882,000,000,000  paper  marks 
is  considerable — at  present  exchange  over  one  thousand  millions 
sterling.  If  the  next  few  years  can  be  tided  over  in  this  way, 
and  if  the  expectation  of  a  big  export  surplus  is  realised,  all 
will  go  well.  But,  if  this  expectation  is  not  realised,  the  w^hole 
plan  will  collapse.  Iri  this  case  the  German  nation  will  have 
met  its  recurring  foreign  obligations  by  getting  rid  to  foreigners 
of  a  great  part  of  its  capital  values — that  is,  of  its  instruments  of 
production ;  and  as  the  foreign  obligations  will  remain  in  force 
for  all  visible  time,  they  will  be  increasingly  hard  to  meet  year 
after  year.  For  success,  therefore,  the  whole  scheme  depends, 
as  must  depend  any  alternative  plan,  upon  a  great  increase  in 
German  industrial  production,  and  upon  the  possibility  of  putting 
surplus  production  upon  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Robert  Crozier  Long. 


AUSTIN  DOBSON. 


“  You  love,  my  Friend,  with  me,  I  think. 

That  Age  of  Lustre  and  of  Link; 

Of  Chelsea  China  and  long  ‘  s  ’-es. 

Of  Bag- wigs  and  of  flowered  Dresses; 

That  Age  of  Folly  and  of  Cards, 

Of  Hackney  Chairs  and  Hackney  Bards.” 

In  such  wise  did  Austin  Dobson  depict,  as  in  a  vignette,  his 
life-long  love  for  the  eighteenth  century,  or  more  particularly  its 
picturesqtie  accessories.  His  name  and  literary  work  will  be 
associated  always  with  that  era,  and  yet  his  interest  and  delight 
in  his  subject  must  have  been,  in  the  main,  sentimental  or  based 
on  archa}ological  and  artistic  tastes.  He  could  never  have  been 
in  sympathy  w’ith  the  laxity  and  corruption  of  the  eighteenth 
century  or  with  its  modes  of  speech  and  social  habits.  For 
Austin  Dobson  was  a  man  of  high  character,  sober,  and  almost 
puritanical  in  his  code  of  morals  and  rules  of  life.  He  was 
abstemious  in  words,  smoking,  and  eating  and  drinking.  He  was 
not  gregarious  or  fond  of  club  life — which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  modern  substitute  for  the  coffee-houses  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  rarely  dined  out,  even  before  his  health  failed. 

Austin  Dobson  has  been  criticised  for  casting  a  glamour  of 
romance  over  the  eighteenth  century,  blotting  out  all  details  of 
its  vices  and  follies  and  cruelty.  But  such  criticism  seems  to  me 
both  hypercritical  and  fatuous.  An  artist  has  the  right  to  choose 
his  subject  and  interpret  what  he  finds  most  beautiful  in  it, 
whether  it  be  a  portrait  or  a  landscape.  And  the  same  canon  of 
selection  can  be  claimed  by  a  literary  artist.  However,  the  fact 
remains  that  in  temperament  and  character  and  apjiearance 
Austin  Dobson  did  not  suggest  any  resemblance  or  sympathy 
with  the  period  of  which  he  wrote  so  delightfully.  A  similar 
seeming  contradiction  could  be  traced  in  other  aspects  of  his 
literary  work  as  opposed  to  his  actual  life  and  tastes.  Those  only 
familiar  w'ith  his  books  might  imagine  their  author  to  be  the 
ideal  bachelor — one  who  lived  in  a  “many  gabled  Clrange,”  oak- 
panelled,  with  wide  window-fseats  above  a  trim  garden  close. 
Here,  surrounded  by  choice  furniture  of  Queen  Anne’s  day,  old 
books,  old  silver,  old  china,  and  old  wine  in  the  brass-bound 
cellai’ette  ready  to  hand,  one  would  picture  the  author  of  Old- 
World  Idylls  in  conclave  with  a  fellow-connoisseur  : — 

”  Assiimo.  that  we  arc  friends.  Assume 
A  common  taste  for  old  costume, — 

Old  pictures, — books.  Then  dream  iis  sitting — 

Us  two- -in  some  soft-liglded  room. 


‘‘Outside,  the  wind;  the  ‘ways  are  mire,’ 

We,  with  our  faces  toward  the  fire, 

■  Finished  the  feast  not  full  hut  fitting. 

Watch  the  light-leaping  flames  aspire. 

*  ♦  *  ♦  * 

“  Well,  well,  the  wisest  bend  to  Fate. 

My  brown  old  books  around  me  wait. 

My  pipe  still  holds,  unconfiscate, 

^  Its  wonted  station. 

!  “  Pas,s  me  the  wine.  To  those  that  keep 

B  The  bachelor’s  secluded  sleep 

8  Peaceful,  inviolate,  and  deep, 

j  I  pour  libation.” 

^  But  tlie  real  Austin  Dobson  married  as  a  young  man,  and  he 
^  was  the  father  of  ten  children.  His  literary  pursuits  for  many 

*  years  had  to  be  subordinate  to  his  duties  as  a  civil  servant,  and 
^  I  he  could  only  write  when  his  day  of  official  work  was  over.  His 

;  private  life  was  domesticated;  he  lived  in  a  London  suburb, 
^  Ealing,  and  for  thirty  or  forty  years  travelled  daily  to  and  from 

*  his  office  like  thousands  of  other  men  who,  unlike  him,  will 
"  1  leave  no  record  of  their  name  and  fame  in  after  years  when  their 
^  :|  little  day  of  work  and  endeavour  in  business  is  done.  There  was 
’  I  nothing  of  the  Bohemian  literary  man  in  Austin  Dobson’s  com- 
j  position.  His  babits  were  decorous.  On  Sundays  he  attended  to 
j  religious  observances;  at  one  time,  I  tbink,  he  held  sittings  at 

the  Ealing  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Mount  Park  Load,  during 
^  the  ministry  of  that  excellent  preacher,  the  late  Dr.  Thain 
i  Davidson.  His  house,  75,  Eaton  Bise,  was  a  roomy,  double- 
j  fronted  abode  with  a  pleasant  garden  behind ;  but  there  was 
^  nothing  to  suggest  the  idyllic  setting  of  his  poems.  His  old- 
world  scenes  and  picturesque  fancies  were  born  in  his  brain,  and 
I  imagine  he  drew  but  little  from  actual  experiences.  His  life, 
^  apart  from  his  work,  w'as  sitigularly  uneventful — as  is,  indeed, 
^  the  case  with  most  literary  men. 

Henry  .Xustin  Dobson  was  born  at  Plymouth  on  January  18tb, 
^  1840,  the  eldest  son  of  George  Clarisse  Dobson.  His  paternal 

grandmother  was  French,  and  he  considered  this  fact  accounted 
for  his  own  love  of  French  literature  and  Gallic  forms  of  verse, 
j  such  as  the  rondeau,  triolet,  and  villanelle.  His  father  was  a 
j  civil  engineer,  and  when  Austin  was  still  quite  young  the  family 
removed  to  Holyhead,  where  Mr.  Dobson,  senior,  w'as  in  charge 
of  the  great  breakwater  under  the  direction  of  his  relative,  Mr. 
Rendel,  President  of  the  In.stitution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and 
father  of  the  late  Lord  Hendel.  It  thus  came  about  that  the 
future  poet  was  educated  first  at  a  school  near  by,  Beaumaris 

*  Gramtua)’  School,  where  he  was  not  very  happy.  At  the  age 
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of  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Coventry  kept  by  Mr.  J.  ^V.  I 
Knight,  another  pnpil  there  at  the  time  being  John  Fisher,  just  | 
about  to  enter  the  Navy  and  in  later  years  to  become  Admiral  ' 
Lord  Fisher  of  Kilverstone.  Austin  Dobson  finished  his  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  Gymnase,  Strassburg,  where,  he  related,  he  was  the 
only  English  boy  :  — 

“  Tlie  other  boys  were  mostly  French  with  German  names.  One  of  them, 

I  remember,  bore  the  rather  incongruous  appellation  of  Napoleon  Koenig, 
Strassburg,  I  need  hardly  say,  at  that  time  was  the  chief  town  of  a  French 
Department.  What  I  learmxl  at  the  Gymnase  chiefly  wasi  French  and  a 
little  German.  Latin  I  made  no  great  progress  with,  as  I  was  not  sufficiently 
proficient  in  French  for  some  time  to  take  advantage  of  the  teaching,  which, 
of  course,  was  all  in  that  language.  The  teaching,  however,  was  excellent.”' 

He  returned  to  England  when  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  it  was  [ 
proposed  that  he  should  enter  the  Armstrong  Works  at  Newcastle, 

Mr.  (later  Lord)  Armstrong  being  a  great  friend  of  Dobson’s 
relative,  Mr.  Kendel.  But,  though  the  boy  was  a  good  mechanical  ! 
draughtsman,  he  disliked  mathematics,  and  conseiiuently  he 
accepted  instead  the  offer  of  a  Government  clerkship.  There  ^ 

were  no  competitive  examinations  in  those  days,  and  he  secured  i; 
a  nomination  through  Mr.  Owen  Stanley  of  Penrhos,  Holyhead, 
brother  of  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Austin  Dobson  accordingly  entered  that  office  in  185G. 

He  became  a  first-class  clerk  in  1874,  and  a  principal  one  in  1884,  i; 
eventually  retiring  in  1901  after  forty-five  years’  service.  He  p 
related  of  his  official  experiences  : —  I 

"  There  is,  I  believe,  an  impression  that  work  in  a  Government  Depart-  !- 
ment  is  of  an  extremely  monotonous  character.  I  cannot  say  that  I  found  ’ 
it  so.  On  the  contrary,  my  duties  were  of  the  most  varied  character.  At  I 
the  Board  of  Trade  I  was  successively  in  the  Draughtsmen’s  department, 
the  Raihvay  department,  the  Tjibrary,  the  Marine  department,  and  the  j 
Harbour  department.  ...  I  must  say  I  did  not  find  the  work  of  a 
public  office  at  all  irksome,  even  though  it  did  keep  me  from  my  literary 
studies.  My  official  labours,  I  consider,  tended  to  inculcate  in  me  qualities 
in  which  literary  men — the  literary  men  of  former  ages,  at 
all  events — have  been  rather  notoriously  deficient.  Tlicy  taught 
me  habits  of  punctuality  and  regularity.  A  man  who  has  been 
a  Goveniment  clerk  is  not  likely  to  say,  as  some  poeti 
have  done,  ‘  I  must  wait  for  inspiration.’  Rather  does  he  do  as  did  Anthony 
Trollope,  who  was  always  at  work,  even  when  he  was  on  a  journey.  Hii 
Life  of  Cicero  he  wrote  while  on  board  a  steamer  on  his  way  to  India.  I  | 
visited  Trollope  at  his  house  in  Montagu  Square  and  saw  the  little  room 
where  he  wrote  so  many  of  his  novels.  It  was  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  it 
looked  on  nothing.  Fvery  morning  his  man  called  him  and  gave  him  a 
cup  of  coffee,  and  Trollope,  as  soon  as  he  was  dressed,  went  into  his  study 
and  wrote  a  certain  fixed  number  of  pages  before  he  left  for  the  Post  Office. 

As  a  Post  Office  official  he  showed  great  energy,  as  he  did  in  every  other  | 
capacity.  To  him  we  owe  the  pillar-boxes  which  are  so  great  a  convenience.  | 

(1)  Interview  with  representative  of  The  Morning  Post,  January  17,  1914. 
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It  was  largely  tlirough  Trollope’s  encouragement  that  I  first  became  engaged 
in  literary  pursiuits.  I  did  think  of  doing  something  in  the  way  of  book 
illustration,  and  became  a  student  at  South  Kensiugton,  but  was  deterred 
when  I  found  that  there  were  around  me,  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  men  who 
were  much  cleverer  artists  than  myself.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
could  never  hope  to  be  anything  more  than  a  fairly  successful  copyist. 

Austin  Dob-son’s  first  poem,  “A  City  Flower,”  was  accepted 
by  Edmund  Vates  for  Temple  Bar,  where  it  appeared  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1864,  the  editor  welcoming  it  with  extreme  cordiality  as 
"fresh,  original,  and  very  pretty.”  Soon  after,  when  St.  Paul's 
ilagazine  made  its  appearance,  with  Anthony  Trollope  as  editor, 
Dobson’s  ‘‘Une  Marquise”  marked  the  initiation  of  a  long  series 
of  contributions  from  his  muse.  When  he  published  his  first 
volume  of  collected  poems,  entitled  Vignettes  in  Bhyme  and  Vers 
de  SociHe,  Austin  Dobson  naturally  dedicated  the  work  to 
Trollope.  This  was  iu  1873,  and  directly  after  the  book  ap¬ 
peared  Frederick  Locker  called  at  the  'Board  of  Trade  and  intro¬ 
duced  himself  to  the  author  with  the  plea  of  desiring  to  com¬ 
pliment  him  sincerely  on  Vignettes  in  Rhyme.  A  warm  friend¬ 
ship  resulted,  and  Dobson  dedicated  his  second  volume  of  verse. 
Proverbs  in  Porcelain,  1877,  to  the  author  of  London  Lyrics  : — 

“  Is  it  to  kindest  friend  I  send 
This  nosegay  gathered  new? 

Or  is  it  more  to  critic  sure, — 

To  singer  clear  and  true? 

I  know  not  which,  indeed,  nor  need; 

All  three  I  found — in  You.” 

In  addition  to  the  literary  influence  of  Mackworth  Praed, 
Austin  Dobson  owed  a  good  deal  to  TiOcker.  He  gave  the  sub¬ 
title  of  I’cr.s  de  SociH6  to  his  first  book  because  of  the  popularity 
that  form  of  verse  was  enjoying,  mainly  through  the  impulses 
given  to  it  by  Frederick  TiOcker.  But,  as  he  said,  “Unlike 
Locker,  I  did  not  claim  to  be  a  distinguished  member  of  society. 
In  fact,  I  have  been  more  or  less  of  a  bookworm  and  a  recluse 
all  my  life.  Public  dinners  I  dislike,  and  I  have  never  made  a 
practice  of  going  out  much.” 

Locker  introduced  Dobson  to  many  notable  people,  but  he  was 
a  man  who  cared  only  for  a  circle  of  a  few  choice  friends,  though 
when  he  did  form  a  friendship  it  was  fine  and  lasting.  This 
he  exemplified  admirably  in  “A  Greeting”  (to  W.  C.)  : — 

But  once  or  twice  we  met,  touched  hands. 

To-day  between  us  both  expands 

.A  waste  of  tumbling  waters  wide, — 

A  waste  by  me  as  yet  untried. 

Vague  with  the  doubt  of  unknown  lands. 

(1)  Interview,  in  The  Morning  Post,  January  17,D914. 
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“  Time  like  a  despot  speeds  his  sands  : 

A  year  he  blots,  a  day  he  brands; 

We  walked,  we  talked  by  niamis’  side 
But  once  or  twici\ 

"  What  makes  a  friend?  What  filmy  strands 
Are  these  that  turn  to  iron  hands? 

What  knot  is  tliis  so  firmly  tied 

That  naught  but  Fate  can  now  divhlo? 

Ah,  these  are  things  one  understands 
But  once  or  twice." 

The  small,  select  circle  of  Austin  Dobson’s  friends  included 
Cosmo  Monkhouse,  Andrew  Lang,  W.  E.  Henley,  George  Saints- 
bury,  Hugh  Thomson  (the  artist  most  gifted  by  temperament 
and  similarity  of  taste  to  interpret  Dobson’s  work),  Arthur  Waugh, 
and  Edmund  Gosse.  The  last-named  was  the  most  favoured  ol 
all,  for  it  became  Austin  Dobson’s  pleasant  custom  when  pre¬ 
senting  a  book,  whether  one  of  his  own  or  a  choice  copy  of  an 
eighteenth-century  classic,  to  this  friend  to  inscribe  a  few  lines 
of  original  verse  in  the  volume,  such  as  this  : — 

"  Gossip,  may  we  live  as  now. 

Brothers  ever,  I  and  thou; 

Us  may  never  Envy’s  mesh  hold. 

Anger  never  cross  our  threshold ; 
liCt  our  modest  Lares  be 
Friendship  and  urbanity.” 

The  frieJidsbip  between  the  two  commenced  in  the  far-away 
days  when  Mr.  Gosse  was  also  employed  at  the  Board  of  Trade. 
One  of  Max  Beerbohm’s  most  delightful  caricatures  depicted  a 
scene  at  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  early  ’eighties  with  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson  and  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  in  the  guise  of  two  schoolboy 
figures,  caught  in  the  act  of  composing  a  romantic  ballad  during 
office  hours  by  their  sleuth-like  President,  Mr.  Joseph  Cham¬ 
berlain. 

Austin  Dobson  married  Frances  Mary,  daughter  of  Nathaniel 
Beardrnore,  also  a  civil  engineer,  of  Broxbourne,  Hertfordshire. 
Their  first  home  at  Ealing  was  in  Tranquil  Terrace,  The  Grove, 
near  the  Common  ;  and  Air.  Dobson  told  me  the  poems  he  wrote 
at  that  period  were  literal  lucubrations,  composed  by  the  light  of 
midnight  oil  (or  perhaps  gas  !)  after  a  hard  day’s  work  at  the  Board 
of  Trade.  And  yet  how  good  the  poems  of  this  date  were— “The 
Ijadies  of  St.  James’s,”  “The  Sundial,”  ‘‘The  Forgotten  Grave," 
‘‘The  Cure’s  Progress,”  ‘‘The  Masque  of  the  Months,”  and  many 
another  :  they  show  no  trace  of  a  tired  brain.  All  are  touched 
with  the  delicate  art  of  a  miniature,  with  polished  phrasing.  And 
with  what  tender  pathos  he  could  ju'esent  some  little  tragedy 
of  poor  humanity,  as  in  ‘‘The  Cradle”  : — 
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I  “  How  steadfusU  v  slie’d  workixl  at  itl 

*  How  lovingly  had  divst 

With  all  her  would-be-mother’s  wit 
That  little  rosy  nest. 

“  How  longingly  she’d  hung  on  it! — 

It  sometimes  seemed,  she  said, 

There  lay  beneath  its  coverlet 
’  A  little  sleeping  head. 

‘‘  He  came  at  last,  the  tiny  guest. 

Ere  bleak  December  fled ; 

That  rosy  nest  he  never  prest  .  .  . 

’  Her  coffin  was  his  bed.” 

Again,  in  “iiefore  Sedan,”  with  those  exquisite  last  lines,  the 
h  tnitli  of  wliich  so  many  mourners  must  sorrowfully  have 
‘  echoed : — 

J  ‘‘  Ah,  if  beside  the  dead 

!  Slumbered  the  pain ! 

i  Ah,  if  the  hearts  that  bled 

!  Slept  with  the  slain! 

!  If  the  grief  died; — But  no; — 

I  Death  will  not  have  it  so.” 

I  Atul  yet  again  in  “Good-night,  Tiabette  !  ”  where  the  old,  old 
j  man  dimly  recognises  the  shadows  from  the  past  that  bend  ovei 
I  his  bed,  tlie  while  Babette  sings  the  Norman  chansonnette  : — 

”  Once  at  the  Angclus 
(Ere  I  was  dead), 

Angels  all  glorious 

I  Came  to  my  bed  : 

I  Angels  in  blue  and  white, 

1  Crowned  on  the  head. 

I  ”  One  was  the  Friend  I  left 

Stalk  in  the  snow; 

One  was  the  Wife  that  died 
Long, — long  ago; 

One  was  the  Love  I  lost  .  .  . 

How  could  she  know? 

”  One  had  my  Mother’s  eyes. 

Wistful  and  mild; 

One  had  my  Father’s  face; 

One  was  a  Child  : 

All  of  them  bent  to  me — 

Bent  down  and  smiled!  ” 

Such  simple  words,  and  yet  the  eyes  grow  dim  at  reading 
them,  for  their  pathos  is  elemental  and  must  touch  everyone 
who  has  loved  and  lost. 

-Austin  Dobson’s  next  volume  of  verse.  At  the  Sign  of  the  Lyre, 
1885,  has  its  title  preserved  in  the  author’s  book-plate,  where 
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in  the  foreground  is  an  inn-like  swinging  sign-board  bearing  on 
it  a  lyre  between  the  initials  A.  D. 

Austin  Dobson  is  more  generally  regarded  as  a  poet  than  a 
prose  writer,  but,  unlike  George  Meredith  (who  wished  to  be 
remembered  as  a  poet  rather  than  as  a  novelist),  he  was  disposed 
to  consider  his  prose  his  best  work.  He  said  on  one  occasion: 
“I  have  tried  very  hard  to  write  prose,  and  I  am  always  more 
f)leased  when  I  write  a  successful  piece  of  prose  than  verse, 
though  poetry  comes  easier  to  me.”  Dobson’s  prose  work  is 
notable  for  its  wealth  of  allusion,  presented  in  an  attractive 
manner  and  with  no  suggestion  of  instructing  his  reader.  But 
it  is  always  clear  how  wide  is  the  author’s  acquaintance  with  his 
subject  and  its  illustrative  references,  in  short,  with  its  entire 
detailed  arclupological  basis.  As  a  brief  example  may  be  quoted 
his  picture  of  the  alfresco  pleasure  resorts  on  the  outskirts  of 
1  vondon  in  the  eighteenth  century  : — 

“  Tlic  pleasure-loving  'prentice  of  the  last  century,  when,  in  Cheap  or 
Fleet,  he  put  up  his  shutters  and  put  on  his  sword,  can  seldom  have  been 
at  a  loes  for  amusement.  Not  only  had  every  inn  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
sign-haunted  City  its  skittle  ground,  or  bowling  green,  or  ninepin  alley, 
where  he  might  doff  his  tarnished  gala-dress,  perch  his  scratch  wig  upon 
a  post  (as  he  does  in  Mr.  Abbey's  charming  pictures),  and  cultivate  to  his 
heart’s  content  the  mysteries  of  managing  a  bowl  with  one  hand  and  a 
long  ‘  churchwarden  '  with  the  other,  but  nearly  every  village  within  a 
mile  or  two  of  Paul’s  boasted  its  famous  summer  garden,  presenting  its 
peculiar  and  specific  programme  of  diversions — diversions  which  included 
the  enviable  distinction  of  rubbing  elbow's  with  the  quality,  and  snatching 
for  a  space  the  fearful  joy  of  ‘  Bon  Ton.’  At  Pentonville  there  was  the 
White  Conduit  House,  upon  whose  celebrated  cakes  and  creams  Dr.  Gold¬ 
smith  had  once  the  misfortune  of  entertaining  a  party  of  ladies,  and  then 
finding  himself,  like  Seuor  Patricio  in  Le  Sage,  without  the  wherewithal 
to  pay  the  reckoning;  at  Islington,  where  you  might  not  only  genteelly 
discuss  the  ‘  Killibeate  ’  (as  Mr.  Weller’s  friend  called  it),  but  regale  your¬ 
self  with  the  supplementary  recreation  of  ‘  balance-masters,  walking  on  the 
wire,  rope  dancing,  tumbling,  and  pantomime  entertainments.’  At  Bag- 
nigge  Wells,  in  what  is  now  the  King’s  Cross  Road,  you  might,  after  king 
received  at  the  Assembly  Room  by  a  dignified  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  in 
a  cocked  hat,  enjoy,  to  the  sound  of  an  organ,  the  refreshment  (with  gilt 
spoons)  of  tea,  which  would  be  handed  to  you  by  a  page  with  a  kettle,  like 
Pompey  in  Plate  II.  of  Hogarth’s  Harlot's  Progress;  at  Cuper's  {tulgii 
‘  Cupid’s  ’)  Gardens,  over  against  Somerset  House,  on  the  Surrey  side  of 
the  water,  you  might  witness  the  noted  fireworks,  listen  to  Mr.  Jones,  his 
harp-playing,  and  assist  at  various  other  amusements,  some  of  which,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  were  more  suited  to  Thomas  Idle  than  Francis  Goodchild. 
Then — as  time-honoured  as  any,  since  they  dated  from  Pepys  and  the 
Restoration,  and  survived  until  Chatterton  could  write  their  burlettas- 
there  were,  at  the  bottom  of  Harley  Street,  the  renowned  gardens  of  Mary- 
bone,  which  in  addition  to  the  pyrotechnic  displays  of  Torrd  or  Caillot,  and 
the  privilege  of  having  your  pockets  emptied  by  the  notorious  George 
Itarrington,  or  some  other  equally  quick-handed  artist,  offered  the  excep¬ 
tional  attractions  of  ‘  fine  Epping  butter,’  ‘  almond  cheesecakes,’  and 
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•  tarts  of  a  twclvepenny  siz«,’  made  by  no  less  a  personage  than  the  sister 
of  the  illustrious  Dr.  Trusler,  author  of  that  popular  didactic  work,  The 
Blotsornt  of  Morality.  All  of  these,  however,  were  but  the  shadows  of  the 
two  greater  rallying  places  of  Vauxhall  and  Ranelagh,  both  of  which  were 
on  the  Thames.  ...” 

Dobson  was  the  author  of  excellent  monographs  on  Henry 
Fielding,  Horace  Walpole,  Fanny  Burney  and  Samuel  Richard¬ 
son.  His  greatest  achievement  in  prose  was  the  admirable  book 
on  Hogarth,  the  man  w'ho  was  the  touchstone  or  pre-eminent 
factor  of  his  literary  life,  for  it  was  his  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  great  pictorial  moralist  that  led  Mr.  Dobson  to  the  study  of 
the  life  and  art  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  related  of  his 
biography  of  Hogarth  :  “  My  interest  in  the  subject  is  of  long 
standing,  since  it  dates  from  the  hours  in  which,  as  a  boy,  1  used 
to  wonder  over  Jackson’s  wood-cuts  from  the  old  Penny  Maga¬ 
zine."  The  hook  first  appeared  in  1879,  and  enlarged  editions 
followed  in  1891,  1898,  190*2,  and  1907. 

Austin  Dobson  was  naturally  interested  in  Hogarth’s  house  at 
(.'hiswick,  and  so  was  I.  This  was  the  link  which  brought  about 
iny  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Dobson,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  him  several  times  at  Ealing.  In  addition  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  we  had  many  mutual  interests  in  the  bypaths 
of  literature  and  in  bygone,  half-forgotten  authors.  I  have  re¬ 
lated  elsewhere  how,  when  I  was  preparing  a  memoir  of  Frank 
Smedley  and  mentioned  the  matter  to  Mr.  Dobson,  he  surprised 
me  by  quoting  scenes  and  portions  of  dialogues  from  Smedley’s 
Frank  Fairlegh — a  book  he  had  read  in  his  boyhood  and  not  seen 
for  over  fifty  years.  I  mention  this  as  an  example  of  Austin 
Dobson’s  extraordinary  and  retentive  memory,  wherein  every¬ 
thing  was  mentally  endorsed  and  pigeon-holed,  so  to  speak,  in 
a  most  orderly  manner,  his  information  and  recollections  being 
withdrawn  from  their  resting-place,  when  required,  by  mere 
volition. 

To  revert  to  Hogarth,  when  the  great  painter’s  house  at  Chis¬ 
wick  was  in  danger  of  being  pulled  down  and  the  site  built  over 
in  1901,  Austin  Dobson  wTote  in  the  first  letter  he  addressed  to 
me  :  “I  fear  it  is  not  possible  to  save  Hogarth’s  house,  nor,  w'ere 
it  possible  to  save  it  now,  would  it  be  possible  to  save  it  long. 

I  took  a  friend  there  last  year,  who  would  have  paid  £500  for  it, 
but  he  found  that  nearly  four  times  that  amount  would  probably 
be  asked  for  the  house  and  site.  There  are  plenty  of  rich  people, 
too,  in  the  neighbourhood  who  should  be  able  to  buy  it.” 

Happily  the  last  suggestion  was  realised,  for  in  the  following 
year  Hogarth’s  house  was  saved  by  the  rare  public  spirit  and 
generosity  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Robert  Shipway,  of  Grove  House, 


who  purchased  the  property  and  presented  it  to  the  nation.  After 
its  restoration  there  was  an  inaugural  dinner  in  the  house,  in 
May,  1904,  when  Austin  Dobson  made  one  of  his  few  public 
appearances,  but  he  did  not  join  in  the  subsequent  speeches. 
Among  the  other  guests  were  Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema  (who 
presided).  Lord  George  Hamilton,  Sir  Charles  Holroyd,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Abbey,  R.A.,  and  the  present  President  of  the  Boyal  Academy. 

Another  house  Mr.  Dobson  and  1  were  keenly  interested  in 
was  Fordhook,  Ealing,  the  last  home  in  England  of  Henry 
Fielding,  and  where  in  later  years  Byron’s  daughter  was  married. 
We  both  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fordhook,  and  we  deeply 
regretted  its  ruthless  demolition  at  the  hands  of  the  speculative 
suburban  builder.  I  wrote  an  article,  in  1913,  on  the  house  and 
its  associations  for  the  now  defunct  English  Illustrated  Magazine, 
to  which  periodical,  twenty  years  earlier,  Austin  Dobson  had 
contributed  his  delightful  article  on  Eanelagh  Gardens,  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  prose  style  at  its  best.^  On  the  subject  of  my  article 
on  Fordhook  and  Fielding  he  wrote  : — 

‘‘  All  that  I  know  of  Fordhook  is  contained  in  my  *  Men  of  Letters^ 
Fielding,  last  edition,  1907;  in  the  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Lisbon,  ‘World's 
Classics,’  and  in  the  article,  A  Fielding  Find,  National  Review,  August, 
1911.  From  these  it  appears  that  ho  is  first  heard  of  at  Fordliook  in  May, 
1754,  and  that  he  left  it  on  June  2Gth,  1754.  There  is  no  evidence  I  know 
of  that  he  was  at  Ealing  before,  though  he  may  have  been  there.  Thera 
is  no  mention  of  him  in  the  rate-books,  or  of  his  bailiff,  Richard  Boor. 
He  made  his  will  at  Ealing.  He  held  some  farm  land,  cMnparo  A  Fielding 
Find.  This  last  article  will  bo  reprinted,  with  additions,  in  October  (1912). 
There  is  a  view  of  Fordhook  in  Jackson’s  Ealing,  1898,  p.  214,  from  s  sketch 
in  the  Guildhall  Library  :  it  is  wrongly  called  ‘  Ealing  Grove.’  I  think 
Amelia  was  written  at  the  Bow  Street  of  which  it  reeks. 

“  May  I  say  that  if  this  information  be  new  to  you  I  hope  you  will  give 
me  credit  for  it.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  you  will  not;  but  the 
old  and  good  fashions  of  writing  are  not  now  always  observed,  and  every¬ 
thing  printed  is  regarded  as  public  property  without  any  regard  to  the 
painful  excavator  who  first  dug  it  up.  I  am  often,  from  America,  asked 
for  information  which  is  not  even  acknowledged  in  writing.  Please  do  not 
regard  these  remarks  as  personal.  They  are  not.  But  your  letter  makes  a 
peg  for  a  boutade." 

I  duly  incorporated  his  information  and  acknowledged  the 
source.  He  was  pleased  with  the  article  and  wrote  to  me ; — 

“  Many  thanks  for  your  paper,  which  I  have  just  been  reading  with 
interest  and  profit.  I  wished  it  longer.  It  seems  impossible  to  find  out 
any  more  about  Fordhook.  .  .  .  Could  you  not  do  some  more  of  these 

topographical  articles?  They  are  always  interesting  and  valuable,  since 
they  preserve  fugitive  things.  I  shall  preserve  this  one  carefully." 

I  merely  quote  these  brief  extracts  from  many  letters  to  demon¬ 
strate  Mr.  Dobson’s  kindly  interest  in  the  work  of  others.  1 
found  him  a  kind  and  sympathetic  friend,  always  ready  to  help 
(1)  See  ante  p.  646. 
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^ith  detailed  information  from  his  great  store  of  knowledge  :  yet 
he  was  singularly  unassuming  and  modest  regarding  his  own 
accomplishments  in  the  art  of  letters.  I  imagine  his  was  a  very 
sensitive  nature ;  his  manner  in  conversation  was  a  curious  blend 
of  old-w’orld  courtesy  and  shyness — for,  as  he  said,  he  was  a 
recluse.  I  look  back  with  real  pleasure  to  my  intercourse  with 
him,  and  recall  how'  he  would  show  me  the  treasures  of  his 
library  apropos  of  some  subject  we  were  discussing,  and  his 
collection  of  Hogarth  engravings,  which  were  kept  in  portfolio. 

As  for  his  own  books,  as  I  have  said,  he  was  always  modest 
about  them,  though  they  were  of  outstanding  merit  in  their  own 
particular  style.  Mr.  Owen  Seaman  well  expressed  Austin 
Dobson’s  s|)ecial  and  peculiar  position  in  modern  literature  in 
the  parodic  tribute  he  offered  twenty  years  ago  : — 

“At  sixty  years,  when  April’s  face 

Retrieves,  a®  now,  the  winter’s  cold. 

Where  talcs  of  other  Springs  are  tf)l<l. 

Yon  keep  your  courtly  pride  of  place 
Within  the  circle’®  charme<l  space. 

You  rest  unchallenged,  as  of  old. 

At  sixty  years. 

“  Not  time,  nor  silence  sets  its  trace 
On  golden  lyre  and  voice  of  gold; 

Our  Poet’s  Poet,  still  you  hold 
The  laurels  got  by  no  man’s  grace — 

At  sixty  years.’’ 

'But  the  advancing  years  all  too  soon  affected  Mr.  Dobson’s 
health.  As  far  back  as  1913  I  find  he  wrote,  in  response  to  an 
invitation  of  mine  :  “  Many  thanks  for  your  very  kind  proposal. 
But  week-ends,  alas !  are  now  entirely  out  of  my  line.  I  got 
influenza  last  year,  and  have  never  quite  got  rid  of  it,  and  seldom 
go  out  anywhere.  You  know,  since  it  is  idle  to  conceal  it,  that 
I  am  no  longer  young.”  Eighteen  months  later  he  told  me  he 
was  suffering  much  from  arthritis,  and  henceforth  he  was  prac¬ 
tically  confined  to  his  house  and  garden.  But  he  was  still  able 
to  write,  and,  despite  his  pain  and  inactivity,  voiced  his  serene 
and  high  philosophy  and  joy  of  life  : — 

“Yes.  For  it  still  was  good, 

Goo<l  to  bo  living; 

Buoyant  of  heart  and  bloo^l; 

Fighting,  forgiving; 

Glad  for  the  earth  and  sky; 

Glad  for  mere  gladness; 

Grateful,  one  knew  not  why, 

Even  for  sadness; 

Finding  the  ray  of  hope 
Gleam  through  distresses; 
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Building  a  larger  scope 
Out  from  auccesaes; 

Blithe  to  the  close,  and  still  > 

Tendering  evler, 

Both  for  the  good  and  ill, 

Thanks  to  the  Giver.” 

Austin  Dobson  died  at  75,  Eaton  Rise,  Ealing,  on  Septem-  !  * 
ber  •2nd,  1921,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  Westminster  Cemetery  M 
at  Hanwell.  His  was  a  well-spent  life,  and  he  had  the  satis-  ‘ 
faction  of  writing  nothing  of  which  he  need  be  ashamed.  His 
most  beautiful  poem  was  this: — 

”  In  after  days  when  gra.«ses  high  i 

O’er-top  the  stone  where  I  shall  lie, 

Though  ill  or  well  the  world  adjust  j  • 

My  slender  claim  to  honoure<l  dust,  i  j 

I  shall  not  question  or  reply.  ^ 


I  shall  not  see  the  morning  sky; 

I  shall  not  hear  the  night-wind  sigh ;  ^ 

I  shall  be  mute,  as  all  men  must  t 

In  after  days !  [] 


“  But  yet,  now  living,  fain  were  I 

That  some  one  then  should  testify,  1' 

Saying — ‘  He  held  lus  pen  in  trust  f 

To  .Art,  not  serving  shame  or  lust.’ 

Will  none? — Then  let  my  memory  die  l| 

In  after  davs.” 

a 

Surely  his  aspiration  will  be  fulfilled.  Tt  will  be  long  years 
lienee  before  the  memory  of  .\ustin  Dobson  and  his  artistic  tl 
nobievement  fades.  S.  M.  Ellib, 
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4s  the  Washington  Conference  approaches  its  importance  will 
loom  increasingly  large.  We  will  hear  many  new  theories  on  the 
affairs  of  the  Pacific  expounded  by  men  who  heretofore  have  paid 
scant  attention  to  the  subject. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  question  of  international  agree¬ 
ment  on  disarmament  is  not  one  to  be  settled  by  naval  and 
military  experts.  The  statesmen  who  represent  the  Powders  in¬ 
terested  must  lay  the  foundation  of  a  series  of  compromises,  which 
in  the  instance  of  more  than  one  of  the  parties  must  be  accept¬ 
able  to  their  respective  peoples  before  discussion  of  disarmament 
will  be  effective. 

Among  the  Englishmen  and  Americans  who  work  for  a  closer 
co-operation  and  greater  fellowship  between  the  nationals  of  their 
two  countries  I  find  a  not  unnatural  anxiety  that  the  political 
heads  on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic  shall  approach  the  many 
delicate  subjects  in  the  purview  of  the  Conference  with  the 
primary  determination  to  safeguard  Anglo-American  relations 
from  any  and  all  misunderstandings. 

This  anxiety  is  born  of  a  realisation  that  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  the  Washington  Conference  will  be  looked  upon 
as  proof  or  disproof  of  the  frequent  assertion  on  both  sides  of  the 
.Atlantic  that  the  ideals  and  aims  of  the  two  countries  lead  toward 
the  same  goal. 

That  President  Harding  has  proposed  the  Conference  is  in 
itself  a  great  and  w'elcome  fact.  That  his  action  has  stirred  so 
much  feeling  in  America  as  it  has  done  and  has  met  the  approval 
of  the  Japanese  Government  is  all  to  the  good. 

Let  us  not  expect  too  great  and  sweeping  results  to  come  in 
i  moment. 

Many  of  us  are  so  weary  of  world-turmoil,  so  heavily  burdened 
ivith  affairs  at  home,  and  so  longing  for  respite  from  the  load  of 
international  competition  in  armaments,  that  we  look  toward  an 
agreement  among  the  nations — an  agreement  to  lift  the  burdens 
so  irksome  to  all  of  us — as  a  consummation  that  cannot  be 
reasonably  opposed. 

Yet  reduction  of  armaments  all  round  cannot  take  place  until 
wme  knotty  points  have  been  unravelled.  We  must  grasp  that 
:act.  We  must  realise  that  around  that  council-table  at  Washing¬ 
ton  matters  w'ill  be  discussed  from  viewpoints  that  will  have  so 
little  in  common  that  more  than  one  gap  must  be  bridged  by 
compromise.  Let  us  prepare  for  it.  None  of  us  are  likely  to 
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have  our  own  way.  There  will  be  heart-burnings  and  doubts 
and  fears  in  some  quarters.  The  representative  statesmen  will 
be  criticised  by  certain  of  their  own  countrymen ,  and  perhaps  by 
certain  of  the  inhabitants  of  countries  other  than  their  own.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise. 

We  should  remember  that  a  discussion  of  any  phase  of  the  I 
problem  of  the  Pacific  usually  develops  a  number  of  conflicting 
opinions.  At  times  our  best  friends,  to  whose  knowledge  we  bow  | 
on  many  a  subject,  voice  beliefs  concerning  conditions  in  Japan 
and  China  with  which  we  feel  we  cannot  concur. 

Wise  men  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  Far  East  of  to-day  with 
great  reservation.  Japan  is  changing.  China  is  changing.  We 
can  be  frankly  interested,  broad-mindedly  receptive.  Open  eyes 
and  ears  are  a  good  equipment  if  one  is  to  embark  on  a  study  of 
Far  Eastern  affairs  nowadays,  but  they  must  be  used  with  an 
open  mind. 

All  of  us  like  to  be  understood.  If  we  are  impelled  by  high 
motives,  if  we  are  stirred  by  high  ideals,  recognition  that  such 
is  the  case  is  gratifying  to  us.  The  inner  characteristics  of  all 
peoples  are  remarkably  alike.  If  we  would  be  well  understood, 
we  should  understand  our  brethren.  No  difficulties  which  block 
the  wmy  are  insuperable. 

Understanding  each  other’s  ideals  means  mnch.  How  it 
smooths  the  path  of  conference  ! 

A  student  of  the  Far  East  of  to-day  may  be  thrown  by  a  con¬ 
flict  of  evidence  from  one  sfate  of  mind  to  another.  Puzzles 
abound.  But  puzzles  can  be  solved.  Application  and  elimina¬ 
tion  produce  the  solution  eventually. 

I  wish  to  contribute  a  synopsis  of  evidence  I  have  gathered  on 
one  ]ioint  in  America,  another  in  Japan,  and  a  third  in  China. 

Each  one  has  a  bearing  on  the  Washington  Conference. 

»  *  •  «  * 

The  attitude  of  the  American  people  of  the  Middle  West  toward 
the  Washington  Conference  is  worthy  of  study. 

The  Middle  West  consists  of  fifteen  States.  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  with  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  form  the  eastern 
wing.  Minnesota  on  the  north,  Iowa  and  Missouri,  lie  just  across 
the  Mississippi  River.  Further  west  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska, 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma  spread  a  broad  belt  of  rolling  prairie  from 
north  to  south  across  the  basins  of  the  Missouri,  Platte  and 
Arkansas  Rivers.  Colorado  and  Wyoming  lead  further  westward 
to  the  summits  of  the  everlasting  hills. 

Of  105,683,108  people  in  the  United  States  in  1920,  37,175,289 
were  resident  in  these  fifteen  States. 

Early  in  1917  my  work  took  me  from  London  to  Siberia.  I 
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asked  to  address  various  audiences  on  iny  way  across  the  American 
Continent.  I  was  much  interested  to  stop  in  Iowa,  my  native 
State.  My  father  having  gone  to  Iowa  in  1817  as  a  home 
Diissionary,  and  an  uncle  having  been  for  many  years  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State,  I  hoped  to  see 
familiar  faces. 

^before  I  left  Washington  I  was  told  of  the  need  of  the  people 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  for  education  and  information  on  the 
war.  I  was  remitided  of  their  remoteness  from  the  seaboard  and 
the  little  amount  of  direct  effect  upon  their  lives  of  events  trans¬ 
piring  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

I  found  that  wise  men  in  Washington  had  not  been  mistaken 
when  they  stated  that  the  real  strength  of  the  U nited  States  lay 
between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Eockies. 

The  average  Englishman  would  find  the  people  of  that  part 
of  the  world  so  well  educated  along  certain  lines  and  so  ill- 
informed  along  others  that  first  impressions  or  hastily  drawn 
conclusions  might  be  erroneous. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  Middle  Westerners  are  farm  folk  or 
resident  in  villages,  towns  and  small  cities.  Farm  life  in  Iowa 
IS  hardly  what  one  might  expect  farm  life  to  be.  Modern  con¬ 
veniences  and  comforts  are  as  familiar  to  farmhouses  as  to  town 
homes.  Education  in  the  Middle  West  has  received  due  atten¬ 
tion  for  decades.  The  standard  of  learning  is  extraordinarily 
high,  even  for  the  United  States. 

The  Middle  West  is  sufficient  unto  itself.  It  had  some  influx 
of  foreign  blood  in  earlier  days,  but  not  much  of  late  years. 
Those  who  came  from  abroad  quickly  assimilated  American 
manners  and  ideas,  save  for  a  few  German  communities  whose 
schools  taught  the  German  tongue.  Few  foreign  tourists  roamed 
the  highways  of  the  Mississippi  \'^alley.  Europe  was  far  for  a 
vacation  journey  except  for  a  small  minority.  The  ideas  held  by 
Kansans  or  iMissourians  as  to  Europeans  or  Asians  were  gained 
chiefly  from  text-books,  current  literature  and  the  voluminous 
American  Press. 

The  best  American  current  literature  was  American  in  character. 
The  American  newspaper  has  always  given  pride  of  place  to 
local  news.  Why  not?  The  suicide  of  a  barber  in  a  Western 
town  of  3,000  souls  is  naturally  of  more  immediate  interest  than 
the  murder  of  a  king  in  the  far  Balkans.  The  school-books  of 
my  boyhood  were  not  wisely  compiled.  Some  of  the  text-books 
of  to-day  need  editing.  Waving  the  flag  can  be  overdone,  even 
by  school-children,  if  they  are  to  be  expected  to  absorb  inter¬ 
national  ideas  in  after-life. 

The  great  difference  between  the  people  of  the  Middle  West 
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and  the  inhabitautK  of  more  closely  populated  areas  lay  iu  r 
almost  universally  clean,  wholesome  outlook  on  life.  The  pei-l 
centage  of  good  people,  of  Christian  people,  was  very  high.  Fine 
standards  of  living  prevailed.  The  "  best  people  ”  in  a  com- 1 
munity  were  the  church  jieople.  It  was  not  smart  to  be  bad.  p 
It  was  not  funny  to  be  naughty. 

Morally,  mentally,  physically  and  economically  the  people  of  I 
the  Middle  West  throve.  They  thrive  to-day.  t 

I  was  astounded  in  1917  at  the  attitude  toward  the  war  held  * 
by  some  of  those  enlightened  Christian  people.  It  was  not  always  I 
easy  to  remember  that  they  were  so  far  away  from  the  war  and  I 
so  used  to  considering  outside  allairs  no  concern  of  theirs  that  I 
a  difl'erent  sort  of  argument,  a  kind  of  education  from  a  priiuarv| 
platform,  was  required  to  bring  conviction  home  to  them.  [ 

The  Mississippi  Valley  contains  an  army  of  idealists.  Ouce 
let  them  join  in  a  belief  that  a  movement  is  right  and  for  the  ' 
ultimate  good  of  mankind,  and  they  will  see  that  movement  ^ 
through.  Enthusiasm  always  finds  organisation  ready.  See  how  ' 
prohibition  was  carried.  The  Middle  West  to-day  believes  the  ' 
men,  women  and  children  of  its  communities  are  better  citizens  * 
without  intoxicating  liquor.  That  fact  alone  kills  all  hoi)e  in  the  ’ 
heart  of  the  “  wets  ”  that  prohibition  will  ever  be  repealed  in  f  * 
that  part  of  the  United  States. 

1  am  convinced  a  wave  is  running  over  America  which  will  ^  * 
result  in  that  great  Middle  West  pressing  the  nation’s  chief  i 
executive  to  throw  the  weight  of  the  United  States  into  an  inter- 1 
national  campaign  for  permanent  peace,  so  far  as  we  can  establish 
it  in  our  time.  It  may  be  too  much  to  ask  that  America  may  f  ' 
so  suddenly  come  forw’ard  after  hanging  back  so  long,  but  the  | 
sky  brightens.  ^ 

With  signs  of  growing  interest  come  evidences  of  a  new 
impulse.  The  Middle  West  has  awakened  to  the  fact  that  all }  ^ 
that  has  been  said  by  the  apostles  of  Anglo-American  unity  may  ^ 
not  be  the  mere  high-sounding  phrases  of  propaganda.  Without 
the  Pacific  coast’s  hot  incentive  of  self-interest  in  the  .\siatic  j 
problem,  without  the  Atlantic  seaboard’s  closer  intimacy  and 
greater  familiarity  with  world  politics,  the  more  slow-moving, 
more  ruminative  Middle  West  sees  in  the  forthcoming  Washing-  ^ 
ton  Conference  a  chance  to  put  to  the  test  all  the  talk  of  Anglo-  ^ 
American  unity  of  purpose. 

It  means  much  toward  the  success  of  the  Conference  that  the 
people  of  this  vast  central  area  in  North  America,  numbering 
more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States, 
should  show  such  interest.  The  people  of  the  Middle  West  are- 
homogeneous  in  thought,  in  spirit,  and  to  a  large  extent  in  blood. | 
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ey  are  hoiiiogeiieous  in  a  sense  which  applies  to  the  people  of 
other  part  of  the  great  Eepublic.  The  extreme  East  is 
sectional,  its  large  cities  being  particularly  so.  The  South  is 
sectional.  The  Pacific  North-West  and  California  are  sectional. 
The  great  central  basin  between  the  eastern  and  western  moun¬ 
tain  ranges  is  not.  No  other  part  of  the  United  States  is  pro¬ 
ducing  a  people  who  may  be  termed  American  in  so  true  a  sense. 

If  the  leaders  of  Great  Britain  and  America  at  the  Washington 
Conference  .should  find  that  their  plans  merge,  if  they  march 
together,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  through  the  negotiations,  the  two 
•neat  English-speaking  nations  will  join  hands  behind  them. 
Once  feel  a  Middle- Western  hand-clasp  and  you  will  not  doubt 
the  spirit  that  prompted  it.  The  men  and  women  of  that  land 
are  not  lovers  of  half-measures. 

They  are  plain  people,  plain  spoken.  The  ways  and  language 
of  the  old-time  diplomacy  would  puzzle  them.  Doubt  w’ould 
breed  suspicion.  Let  us  humbly  pray  that  God  will  give  wisdom 
to  our  statesmen,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  so  to  act  that, 
however  difficult  their  task,  however  slow  may  be  the  process  of 
disannamcnt,  w'hatever  compromise  must  be  adopted  before  the 
tale  is  told,  Britain  and  America  may  be  found  side  by  side,  in 
the  Conference  and  out  of  it. 

In  that  lies  the  promise  of  a  clo.ser  tie  between  tlie  two  nations 
than  opportunity  has  offered  since  1776. 
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Time  spent  in  studying  Japan’s  methods  of  peaceful  penetra¬ 
tion  in  China  is  not  wasted. 

Japan  has  not  done  badly  in  the  way  of  penetration,  preaceful 
and  otherwise,  since  the  birth  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  in 
1902.  She  has  acquired  Korea,  jiart  of  Manchuria,  Formosa, 
Sakhalin,  and  pmrt  of  Shantung.  At  least  she  retains  a"  foothold 
in  Shantung  at  the  moment.  Her  opierations  in  Manchuria  and 
Eastern  Mongolia  have  been  to  her  commercial  advantage.  Con¬ 
cessions  for  Chinese  iron  and  Chinese  coal  have  been  secured  by 
Japan  in  increasing  number. 

All  this  Japan  has  done  with  the  knowledge  of  the  English- 
speaking  nations. 

China  is  so  far  away  that  the  accession  of  the  trade  of  a 
Chinese  province  by  Japan  may  be  unostentatiously  canied  out 
111  such  manner  that  few  men  of  other  nations  bother  their  heads 
about  it. 

To-day  we  are  approaching  a  Conference  at  Washington  where 
Japan’s  sp)ecial  rights  and  privileges  on  the  Continent  of  Asia 
may  be  discussed. 
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Japanese  statesmen  of  late  years,  particularly  since  the  pre- 
sentation  of  the  Five  Group  Demands  in  1915,  have  been  ready 
and  willing  to  outline  to  interested  inquirers  Japan’s  attitude 
toward  China. 

During  my  last  few  visits  to  Japan  I  have  preserved  a  formula 
setting  forth  the  admitted  desires  of  the  Island  Empire  regarding 
China  as  follows  :  (a)  To  obtain  for  Japanese  as  much  opportunity 
as  possible  to  develop  China’s  natural  resources  and  thus  obtain 
raw  material  for  Japan ;  (b)  to  secure  China  as  a  retail  market 
for  Japan’s  manufactured  goods  to  the  greatest  extent  possible; 
and  (c)  to  secure  sure  and  speedy  advance  for  China  as  a  nation 
toward  development  and  power,  deprecating  any  suggestion  of 
partition  of  China  of  any  sort,  and  always  careful  to  see  that 
China  grew  strong  in  such  manner  that  her  strength  would  be 
a  bulwark  to  Japan  against  aggression  from  Occidental  countries, 
and  not  a  menace  to  Japan. 

I  acquired  the  habit  of  reading  that  formula  to  Japanese 
gentlemen  and  asking  their  comments.  When  Baron  Ishii  was 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  he  told  me  that  it  correctly  repre¬ 
sented  Japanese  intentions.  His  successor  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
Viscount  Motono,  thought  it  expressed  the  desires  of  Japan 
admirably.  Many  Japanese  in  Government  office  and  in  public 
life  agree. 

These  gentlemen  are  persistent  in  declaring  that  Japan  has 
maintained,  and  intends  to  maintain,  the  Open  Door  in  China. 
One  does  not  need  to  indite  formulae  to  describe  the  Open  Door. 
In  all  treaties  between  China  and  foreign  Powers  a  clause  tells 
who  would  read  just  what  the  Open  Door  means.  “Free  and 
equal  participation  in  all  privileges,  immunities  and  advantages” 
is  the  phraseology.  An  amplification  in  Mr.  John  Hay’s  word¬ 
ing,  written  in  1899  and  solemnly  subscribed  to  by  Japan, 
pledged  (among  other  things)  each  Power,  within  its  respective 
sphere  of  whatever  influence,  to  levy  “no  higher  railroad  charges 
over  lines  built,  controlled  or  operated  within  its  ‘sphere’  on 
merchandise  belonging  to  citizens  or  subjects  of  other  nationali¬ 
ties  transported  through  such  ‘  sphere  ’  than  shall  be  levied  on 
similar  merchandise  belonging  to  its  own  nationals  transported 
over  equal  distances.’’ 

The  1907  agreement  signed  by  llussia  and  Japan  declared  that 
each  nation  would  recognise  in  China  “the  principle  of  equal 
opportunity  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations.” 
Almost  identical  wording  is  to  be  found  in  the  renewed  .Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance,  signed  in  1911. 

I  was  told  by  Baron  Ishii  in  Tokyo  in  1916  that,  if  I  could 
prove  to  him  that  Japan’s  pledges  in  those  treaties  were  being 
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brokeu,  he  would  stop  the  unfair  practices  and  punish  the 
offenders.  1  am  certain  Baron  Ishii  meant  what  he  said. 

I  went  to  Manchuria  and  found  that  the  Japanese  were  break¬ 
ing  those  treaties.  When  I  next  returned  to  Tokyo  Baron  Ishii 
was  no  longer  in  ofi&ce. 

So  many  vague  stories  of  Japanese  defection  in  Manchuria  and 
Eastern  Mongolia  are  to  be  heard  in  the  Far  East  that  the  close 
student  of  such  matters  is  justified  in  asking  for  chapter  and 
verse. 

Dr.  Kunisavva,  the  Vice-President  of  the  South  Manchurian  Rail¬ 
way,  was  in  Dairen  when  1  visited  it  in  1916.  Baron  Nakamura, 
the  President,  vvas  in  Tokyo  attending  a  battle  royal  over  railway 
rates.  The  Japanese  Imperial  Railways  and  the  Chosen  Railway 
were  essjiying  a  coup  which  Baron  Nakamura  was  fighting  to 
prevent.  I  carried  to  Dairen  a  letter  to  the  Baron  from  one  of 
Japan’s  grand  old  men,  Baron  Shibusawa.  That  very  fine  old 
gentleman  has  no  sympathy  w’ith  dealings  which  are  other  than 
fair  and  above-board.  His  letter  asked  that  I  should  be  given 
certain  facilities  for  obtaining  information.  Dr.  Kunisawa,  tem- 
iwarily  in  charge,  complied  with  the  letter’s  request. 

Consequently  I  was  given  the  terms  of  an  “annual  ”  agieement, 
renewable  annually,  and  then  in  its  third  year,  whereby  a  scale 
of  through  freight  rates  had  been  compiled  which  gave  a  direct 
and  undeniable  advantage  in  freight  charges,  (a)  to  Japanese  w'ho 
shipped  goods  from  Japan  by  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  or  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha,  Japan’s  two  largest  steamship  lines,  and  (h)  to 
Japanese  manufacturers  of,  or  dealers  in,  the  following  goods  : 
Cotton  piece  goods,  cotton  yarn,  cotton  hosiery  and  shirts,  caps 
and  hats,  china  and  porcelain  of  the  coarser  type,  lamps  for 
burning  paratfin,  beer,  dried  seaweed  (for  food),  salt  and  dried 
fish,  rice,  and  certain  fruits,  including  oranges,  apples,  peaches 
and  grapes. 

There  in  a  printed  document  in  the  files  of  the  South  Man¬ 
churian  Railway  was  damning  evidence  of  rank  discrimination 
in  favour  of  Japanese  shippers  over  a  railway  50  per  cent,  of  the 
stock  of  which  was  owned  by  the  Japanese  Government. 

One  further  instance  of  another  sort.  Manchuria  is  Chinese 
territory.  The  province  is  theoretically  under  Chinese  sove- 
reignty.  The  Chinese  Government  levies  a  likin  (local  customs) 
tax.  All  law-abiding  citizens  of  China  or  of  her  friendly  neigh¬ 
bour-nations  should  pay  that  tax  when  bringing  goods  into  likin 
areas.  In  Mukden  in  1916  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Ma  Ting  Liang, 
who  was  Special  Commissioner  for  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  Chinese 
Republic,  that  the  Japanese  merchants  trading  in  Manchuria 
regularly  refused  to  pay  likin. 
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When  I  suggested  that  he  put  up  a  stern  front,  Mr.  Ma  repliej 
as  follows  :  “  We  cannot.  Suppose  we  were  to  seize  a  Japanese 
consignment  of  goods  the  owners  of  which  refused  to  pay  lildnj 
A  fine  row  would  be  raised  about  it.  The  Central  Government 
at  Peking  is  most  anxious  that  we  should  give  Japan  no  such 
opportunities  for  the  formulation  of  further  demands  for  new 
privileges  in  Manchuria  and  Mongolia.  Every  such  incident 
leads  to  trouble.” 

I  wish  to  quote  another  of  Mr.  Ma’s  remarks  from  the  notes 
1  made  during  the  same  conversation.  I  questioned  him  as  to 
the  number  of  new  police  forces  Japan  was  placing  at  {K)int8  in 
Manchuria  and  Eastern  Mongolia. 

Mr.  Ma  said  :  ‘‘The  Japanese  claim  the  right  to  put  police 
where  one  of  their  consuls  has  been  placed.  So  when  they  want 
police  in  a  town  where  they  otherwise  have  no  right  to  have  them, 
they  just  put  a  consul  there  and  follow  him  up  with  the  i)6lice, 
and  what  can  we  do?  It  causes  trouble  all  the  time,  but  we  are 
helpless.  There  are  always  things  coming  up  here  that  cause 
trouble.” 

1  went  to  some  pains  to  corroborate  Mr.  Ma’s  statements. 
The  British  Consul  at  Mukden  proved  the  correctness  to  me  of 
the  non-payment  of  likin  by  the  Japanese.  The  American  Consul- 
General  proved  for  me  beyond  all  question  the  truth  of  what 
Mr.  Ma  said  as  to  the  placing  of  consuls  and  police  by  the 
Japanese  in  Mongolia. 

Japan  can  hardly  expect  those  who  are  closely  in  touch  with 
Chinese  affairs  to  consider  that  the  Japanese  attitude  with  regard 
to  the  railway  from  Kiao-Chau  to  Tsi-Nan-Fu  is  fair  to  China. 

Kiao-Chau  is  one  of  the  most  important  ports  on  the  Chinese 
coast.  Tsi-Nan-Fu  is  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Shantung. 
These  two  cities  lie  205  miles  apart.  The  operation  of  a  railway 
that  connects  them  is  supposed  to  be  an  economic  concession 
from  China  to  Japan.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  considered  it  an 
economic  concession.  The  representatives  of  the  Powers  in  Paris 
certainly  seemed  to  think  they  were  giving  to  Japan  what  Germany 
had  in  pre-war  days  held  in  China  in  connection  with  the  Shan¬ 
tung  Pailway.  There  was  no  suggestion  that  the  treaty  was  to 
give  Japan  more  or  other  privileges  than  Germany  had  enjoyed. 

What  are  the  facts  as  regards  the  265-mile  Shantung  Eailway 
and  its  operation  to-day?  It  is  owned,  policed,  and  in  every  way 
controlled  by  Japanese.  No  Chinese  have  a  word  to  say  as  regards 
the  conduct  of  the  railway  or  with  reference  to  its  operation. 
No  Chinese  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  Recently  Chinese 
farmers  were  not  allowed  to  cross  the  line  except  under  the  most 
stringent  restrictions. 
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The  conditions  in  Shantung  as  regards  the  railway  and  as 
re<^ards  the  conduct  of  the  province  are  quite  different  to-day  under 
Japanese  domination  than  they  were  in  pre-war  days  under 
German  domination.  The  Shantung  Kailway  is  not  treated  by 
Japan  as  an  economic  concession,  but  as  a  political  concession. 

If  Japan  is  desirous  of  recognising  the  integrity  and  sovereignty 
of  China  and  maintaining  it,  the  Japanese  method  of  operating 
the  Shantung  Eailway  is  a  peculiar  w^ay  to  go  about  it. 

For  that  matter,  the  Japanese  method  of  operating  a  great 
wireless  station  at  Tsi-Nan-Fu,  of  maintaining  another  big  wire¬ 
less  station  at  Hankow,  and  of  keeping  a  garrison  of  some  800 
Japanese  soldiers  at  Hankow,  are  peculiar  ways  to  go  about  it. 

Ex-territoriality  was  designed  originally  for  the  protection  of 
a  small  number  of  foreign  merchants,  and  not  for  a  class  of 
population  that  lived  on  equal  or  comparative  terms  with  the 
Chinese.  The  laws  of  ex-territoriality  as  applied  in  Shantung 
before  the  war  affected  some  500  Germans,  whose  mode  of  living 
was  very  different  to  that  of  the  Chinese  inhabitants  of  the 
province.  Impartial  observers  have  estimated  that  some  25,000 
Japanese  are  now  in  Shantung,  all  living  under  ex-territorial 
laws. 

One  authority  in  the  East  has  recently  said  that  some  300,000 
Japanese  are  living  under  ex-territorial  conditions  throughout  the 
whole  of  China. 

Men  who  are  by  no  means  anti-Japanese,  but  who  want  to 
see  China  fairly  treated,  claim  that  such  things  are  not  fair  to 
China  or  to  the  Chinese. 

The  application  of  these  points  is  patent.  Japan  is  coming 
to  the  Washington  Conference  to  discuss  many  matters.  Japan’s 
attitude  toward  her  pledges  to  keep  the  Open  Door  and  to  pre- 
I  serve  the  integrity  and  sovereignty  of  China  must  be  understood 
I  by  her  nationals  as  w’ell  as  by  the  statesmen  who  represent  her. 
I  I  have  known  several  of  Japan’s  statesmen  and  I  have  yet  to 
meet  one  of  them  who  was  not  a  man  of  high  personal  honour. 
Japanese  of  their  class  must  exercise  firm  control  over  Japanese 
of  the  class  who  handle  affairs  in  Manchuria  and  Shantung. 
Japan’s  dealings  in  those  areas  have  been  left  too  much  in  the 
hands  of  the  Japanese  Army  officers.  Many  of  the  Army  men 
care  little  for  treaties.  They  must  be  made  to  do  so.  Japan  is 
^y  changing  daily.  The  Army  man  by  no  means  has  it  all  his  owm 
Is  way  in  Japan  to-day. 

If  a  lar  Eastern  settlement  requires  that  concessions  must  be 
made  and  compromises  effected,  as  it  may  do,  it  will  be  w’ell  for 
the  statesmen  at  Washington  to  clearly  define  again  exactly  what 
is  meant  by  the  preservation  of  Chinese  sovereignty  and  “the 
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principle  of  equal  opportunity — for  the  commerce  and  industry 
of  all  nations”  in  China. 

0  *  *  *  * 

How  much  influence  on  China  as  a  nation  have  the  yount 
Chinese  who  have  been  educated  abroad  and  returned  home  with 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  Western  ideas? 

The  man  who  can  convincingly  answer  that  question  is  not 
easily  found. 

Those  who  saw  the  old  China ,  or  who  have  memories  of  the 
greater  men  of  a  former  regime,  are  not  unlikely  to  be  slow  to 
recognise  the  value  of  the  newcomers.  China  is  so  vast  a  country 
that  even  radical  changes  may  be  effected  without  much  of  a 
rij)ple  on  the  surface. 

One  realises  that  just  as  the  days  of  Li  Hung  Chang  are  gone, 
and  the  latter  era  of  Yuan  Shi  Kai  has  passed,  so  the  present 
chaotic  condition  of  government  will  one  day  disappear. 

Wu  Ting  Fang  was  not  many  years  ago  hailed  as  a  Chinese 
with  a  mind  that  could  assimilate  Western  ideas.  It  seems  a 
very  short  time  since  he  told  me  that  one  of  China’s  curses  was 
that  portion  of  her  young  student  class  who  went  to  Japan  for  a 
smattering  of  schooling,  and  returned  to  China  with  heads  addled 
with  half-baked  ideas. 

Sun  Yat  Sen  travelled  abroad  before  he  tried  to  promulgate 
in  China  ideas  so  wild  and  visionary  that  practical  men  held  up 
their  hands  in  dismay. 

I  sought  in  China  in  vain  for  evidences  that  the  vast  Republic 
would  soon  be  blessed  with  a  Government  that  would  be  recog¬ 
nised  as  such  by  the  Chinese  as  a  people. 

I  could  see  no  hope,  at  least  in  such  tangible  form  that  one 
could  define  it. 

Governments  came  and  went.  They  borrowed  right  and  left, 
the  limit  of  their  borrowing  being  that  of  their  credit.  They 
absorbed  the  money.  China  as  a  nation,  or  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  as  an  institution,  was  in  no  way  the  gainer. 

To-day  there  is  little  prospect  of  immediate  improvement.  The 
men  who  are  in  power  in  China  maintain  armies  of  their  own 
and  rule  by  virtue  thereof. 

What  a  picture  is  thrown  on  the  screen  by  China,  represented 
at  the  Washington  Conference  by  an  able,  educated  man,  while 
Chang  Tso  Lin  is  the  political  piper  who  calls  the  tune  in  Peking! 
Chang  Tso  Lin,  the  ignorant,  reactionary,  unscrupulous  old 
Chinese  ex-bandit  who,  without  an  army  of  soldiers  at  his  back, 
could  command  no  more  of  a  following  than  Sun  Yat  Sen,  if  as 
much. 
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!  Chinese  reformers  boasted  a  practically  bloodless  revolution  in 
1911.  Perhaps  had  it  been  somewhat  less  bloodless  it  would  have 
been  more  of  a  revolution. 

The  most  astute  diplomat  Peking  has  seen  during  the  past 
decade  said  recently  ;  “  There  is  no  hope  for  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  goes  from  bad  to  worse.  The  marvellous  industry  and 
[=  patience  of  the  Chinese  people,  their  apathy  toward  political 
matters,  allows  their  exploitation  by  unprincipled  political 
I  bandits.  No  change  is  in  sight.  Thus  events  may  march  for 
years  on  end.” 

A  Chinese  politician  who  has  travelled  widely  writes  me  as 
follows:  “Who  can  effect  reforms  in  China?  Age-long  custom 
I  is  preferred  to  progiess  by  the  people.  They  do  not  care.  They 
I  are  willing  to  plod.  Individual  ability  is  of  little  advantage  in 
this  land.  Nepotism  is  one  curse  and  the  political  system,  if  such 
it  can  be  called,  is  another.” 

;  Three  or  four  years  ago  I  tried  to  discover  in  China  evidences 
;  that  the  Chinese  were  cognisant  of  a  national  spirit.  I  organised 

i  a  meeting  in  Peking  of  the  editors  and  some  of  the  owners  of  the 
^  vernacular  Press  of  the  Chinese  capital.  My  object  was  the  better 
'  dissemination  of  news  of  the  war,  but  I  grasped  the  opportunity 

to  gather  what  information  one  could  find.  It  was  not 

ii  enconraging. 

Recently  news  comes  from  China,  quietly  and  without  fanfare 
of  trumpets,  that  the  young  Chinese  who  have  been  educated 
abroad  have  returned  to  China  in  sufficient  numbers  and  com¬ 
menced  work  so  earnestly  that  the  fruits  of  their  labours  are 
beginning  to  appear. 

Schools  and  scholars  are  growing  in  numbers  in  China.  This 
new  element  in  the  Chinese  Republic  seems  to  have  realised  that 
the  next  generation  is  better  ground  for  the  seed  of  progress  and 
development  than  the  grown  men  of  our  day. 

A  Chinese  journalist  writes  that  Professor  Suh  Hu’s  project  of 
I  newspaper  articles  in  the  vernacular  Press,  written  phonetically 
for  those  who  can  apply  the  characters  to  the  spoken  language  of 
China  more  easily  than  they  can  follow  the  form  of  the  ancient 
|i  classical  Chinese,  is  resulting  in  increased  interest  on  the  part 
I  of  the  people.  The  Chinese,  he  says,  will  at  the  present  rate 
I  become  readers  of  the  daily  Press.  Herein  he  sees  the  germs 
j  of  a  national  interest,  a  national  spirit. 

Give  China  a  real  spirit  of  patriotism  and  the  Far  Eastern 
j  question  will  present  an  easier  problem. 

I  Three  years  have  passed  since  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
personal  investigation  of  conditions  in  China.  I  have  been 
credibly  informed  during  the  past  few  days  that  the  three  years 
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just  past  have  seen  marked  steps  forward  in  China  towards  the 
formation  of  a  Chinese  national  spirit. 

I  am  told  that  no  man  who  has  studied  China  for  the  last 
twelve  or  eighteen  months  can  fail  to  admit  that  a  Chinese 
national  spirit  is  at  last  becoming  evident. 

The  discontent  with  the  present  Government  and  the  present 
political  system  is  becoming  marked.  The  Chinese  as  a  people 
admit  their  helplessness,  but  there  are  evidences  they  are  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  present  conditions. 

Chinese  cohesion  in  connection  with  the  boycott  movement 
has  been  much  more  successful  during  the  past  months  than 
were  similar  organised  efforts  a  few  years  ago.  The  Chinese 
seem  to  be  at  last  pulling  together  and  realising  the  advantages 
of  co-operation.  This  is  news  to  me — w'elcome  news — and  it 
comes  to  me  from  sources  the  authenticity  of  which  cannot  be 
gainsaid. 

China’s  present  political  situation  is  hopeless.  No  help  will 
come  from  lier  politicians  of  the  present  reghne.  Is  there  hope 
from  Young  China?  Not  for  a  long,  long  time,  perhaps,  but  if 
there  is  hope  of  any  sort,  it  is  better  than  the  blank  future 
offered  by  a  prospect  of  China’s  adherence  to  her  present  political 
system. 

China’s  ability  to  manage  her  own  affairs  would  help  solve 
some  of  the  problems  of  the  Pacific.  That  fact  alone  ensures 
a  day  of  general  rejoicing  for  the  English-s])eaking  nations  when 
China  at  last  becomes  able  to  put  her  house  in  order. 

Frederic  Coleman. 
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!  The  late  Mr.  Gladstone  remarked  over  half  a  century  ago  that 
“it  is  hard  to  say  whether  or  when  our  countrymen  will  be 
fully  alive  to  the  vast  advantages  they  derive  from  consummate 
means  of  naval  defence,  combined  with  our  position  as  an  island. 
Our  lot  would  be,  perhaps,  too  much  favoured  if  we  possessed, 
together  with  such  advantages,  a  full  sense  of  what  they  are. 
When  the  Almighty  grants  exceptional  and  peculiar  bounties. 
He  sometimes  permits,  by  way  of  counterpoise,  an  insensibility 
to  their  value.”  We,  as  islanders,  are  now  passing  through  one 
of  those  attacks  of  insensibility  to  the  benefits  conferred  upon 
us,  which  not  infrequently  follow  upon  the  close  of  a  war.  The 
microbe  entered  the  body  politic  of  this  country  after  the  Napo¬ 
leonic  wars;  it  became  again  active  when  the  Indian  Mutiny 
came  to  an  end,  and  once  more  when  British  troops  returned 
home  from  the  Crimea ;  it  affected  us  after  the  Egyptian  w-ar,  and 
we  suffered  a  slight  relapse  after  peace  w’as  declared  in  South 
Africa.  But,  as  the  late  struggle  was  the  greatest  of  all  wars, 
so  the  sickness  which  is  afflicting  us  now  is  more  serious  than 
ever  before. 

During  its  progress  complications  of  the  most  serious  character 
have  occurred.  In  its  initial  stage,  the  sickness  took  the  form  of 
a  general  sense  of  disappointment  at  the  achievements  of  the 
British  Fleet.  Sea  power  assured  us  our  food  in  face  of  the 
submarine  menace — forty-seven  million  people  never  missed  a 
meal;  it  also  kept  open  the  lines  of  communication  with  France, 
Gallipoli,  Salonica,  Italy,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia  and  the 
German  colonies  in  Africa  which  were  eventually  conquered — 
millions  of  troops  were  supported  and  sustained ;  steamships  con¬ 
tinued  to  ply  throughout  the  war  between  the  Mother  Country 
and  the  Dominions,  Crown  Colonies  and  Dependencies — the 
economic  life  of  the  Empire,  though  it  w'as  slowed  down,  never 
stopped.  Yet  the  question  was  asked:  “What  has  the  Navy 
done?”  The  first  after- war  reaction  took  the  shape  of  a  more 
determined  demand  for  economy  on  the  Fleet  than  on  any  other 
Service  of  the  State,  though  extravagance  in  the  public  depart¬ 
ments  was  rampant.  It  was  even  suggested  that  the  whole  Fleet 
should  forthwith  be  scrapped  in  the  interests  of  economy.  “The 
Navy  has  not  fulfilled  anticipations,  for  there  has  been  no  battle 
resulting  in  the  annihilation  of  the  enemy.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  submarine  nearly  starved  us  into  submission.  The  future 
lies  with  the  submarine,  and  as  a  matter  of  common  sense  and 
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economy  we  can  in  future  do  without  battleships,  battle-cruisers 
and  cruisers.  Let  us  be  progressive  and  make  away  with  the  Fleet 
since  it  is  useless.”  Argument  ran  somewhat  on  those  lines. 
The  implication  was  that  the  Navy,  which  had  really  been  the 
main  factor  in  the  winning  of  the  war — exercising  slow  and  silent 
pressure  on  the  enemy — had  done  little ,  and  that  we  should  not 
need  one  in  future.  An  aggregation  of  440,000,000  people, 
dependent  on  the  sea  for  their  liberties,  as  well  as  for  many  of 
their  creature  comforts,  could  dispense  with  their  defence  in  a 
world  still  torn  by  wars  and  shaken  by  rumours  of  wars! 

Nor  was  that  the  only  manifestation  of  indifference  to  the 
blessings  we  derive  from  our  insular  position.  At  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference,  efforts  were  made  to  prevail  upon  Continental  Powers 
to  abandon  the  policy  of  conscription  for  maintaininf];  their 
armies,  giving  them  reserves  of  trained  men  who  may  be  calleii 
to  the  colours  by  the  million.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  this 
reform  proved  of  no  avail,  and,  though  it  is  not  generally  realisei! 
— owing  to  the  impression  created  by  the  military  clauses  of 
the  Peace  Treaty  applying  to  Germany  and  Anstria-Hungarj- 
the  Continent  still  remains  potentially  an  armed  camp.  This 
ill-success  meant  that  we  had  not  succeeded  in  laying  the  menace 
of  military  invasion  of  the  British  Isles.  It  may  not  be  a  very 
serious  menace  at  this  moment,  but  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
it  will  not  grow  during  the  next  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  years.  In 
these  circumstances,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  simple  matter  of  self- 
preservation  that  we  should  “see  to  the  Moat.”  For  the  Fleet 
has  for  centuries  past  not  only  spared  us  from  the  terrors  of 
invasion,  but  it  has  also  saved  us  from  the  losses  in  time,  in 
money  and  in  economic  power  which  are  associated  with  all  the 
various  forces  of  compulsory  military  service  practised  by  Con¬ 
tinental  Powers.  In  face  of  that  failure  to  prevail  upon  our 
neighbours  across  the  water  to  abandon  conscription,  we  have 
been  foremost,  through  the  League  of  Nations  Union,  the  Navy 
League,  and  other  organisations,  in  agitating  for  a  general  scheme 
of  naval  disarmament,  or  at  least  a  limitation  of  naval  armaments. 
There  has  been  no  recognition  that  the  military  movement  in 
other  countries  controls  the  naval  movement  in  this  country— that 
so  long  as  Continental  Powers  retain  the  right  to  rai.se  and  equip 
and  manoeuvre  vast  armies,  we  are  compelled  by  the  regard  we 
have  for  our  civil  and  religious  liberties,  as  well  as  our  stomachs, 
to  maintain  an  anti-invasion  force  and  to  ensure  that  our  sea- 
communications  will  remain  open  in  war  as  in  peace. 

There  has  been  a  complete  disregard  of  all  the  dangers 
threatening  us  if  the  policy  of  naval  disarmament  were  carried 
out.  A  conspicuous  illustration  of  this  want  of  clear  thinking 
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I  was  furnislied  by  a  Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations  which 
I  jgvoted  itself  to  the  problem  of  limiting  armaments  throughout 
the  world.  It  has  suggested  in  its  report  that  Continental  Powers 
:  others  should  reduce  the  strength  of  their  armies,  but,  on  the 

i  other  hand,  it  went  so  far  as  to  give  its  blessing  to  a  suggestion 
that  navies — the  British  Navy,  as  well  as  others — should  be  prac¬ 
tically  abolished.  Battleships,  battle-cruisers,  destroyers,  sub¬ 
marines  and  torpedo-boats  were  to  disappear  off  the  face  of  the 
!  waters;  every  Power,  including  this  island  country,  was  to  be 
restricted  to  ‘‘lightly  armed  cruisers  so  equipped  and  stationed 
as  to  constitute  no  possible  threat  to  each  other  or  to  maritime 
trade.”*  In  other  words,  it  is  projKJsed  to  place  the  highways 
of  the  sea  at  the  disposal  of  any  Power  whose  ambition  it  might 
become  to  invade  this  country,  for  “lightly  armed  cruisers”  would 
be  no  antidote  against  an  invading  force  carried  in  well-armed 
f  liners.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Fisher,  shared  by  many  other 
i  naval  authorities,  that  the  submarine  is  our  ideal  protection 
against  a  fleet  of  transports  heavily  laden  with  troops.  This 
Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations  Union  desires  to  abolish 
submarines,  as  well  as  capital  ships,  and  the  Executive  Committee 

of  this  organisation  is  apparently  in  agreement  with  them. 

♦  *  ♦  *  ♦ 

Other  manifestations  of  a  suicidal  policy  have  also  occurred. 
Conspicuous  amongst  them  has  been  the  movement,  favoured  in 
high  quarters,  for  nationalising  the  mercantile  marine.  The 
argument  ran  somewhat  on  these  lines:  “During  the  war,  mer¬ 
chant  shipping  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Government.  It 
not  oidy  ensured  this  country  its  food  and  raw  materials ;  it  not 
only  went  to  the  aid  of  the  Allies  in  the  hour  of  their  distress ;  it 
not  only  took  a  large  share  of  the  work  of  transj)orting  American 
troops  across  the  Atlantic ;  it  proved  to  be  an  essential  element 
in  the  winning  of  victory.  If  merchant  shipping  had  not  been 
controlled,  this  country’s  great  mercantile  resources  could 
not  have  been  directed  effectively  to  the  one  end.”  There 

I  was  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  that  statement,  but  it  suppressed 
essential  facts.  In  the  first  place,  the  shipping  control  was  exer¬ 
cised  not  by  a  bureaucracy,  but  by  groups  of  experienced  ship¬ 
owners,  with  Sir  Joseph  Maclay  at  their  head,  on  whom  the 
,  Government  conferred  large  powers ;  the  whole  shipping  industry, 
with  its  numerous  experienced  staffs,  was  mobilised  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  Allied  cause.  In  the  second  place,  economic  law's 
were  suspended  during  the  w'ar  and  shipping  was  not  run  for 

(1)  Tlic  Navy  Leagxie,  through  its  President,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  its 
1  haitman,  Mr.  V.  Biscoo  Tritton,  has  officially  expressed  its  approval  of  this 
j  policy.  Vide  Fortnightly  Rkvikw,  September,  1921. 
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])rofit ;  it  was  a  small  matter  whether  voyages  resulted  in  profit 
or  loss  so  long  as  the  cause  won.  Sir  Joseph  Maclay,  as 
Shipping  Controller  over  a  period  of  two  years  of  war,  gained 
inside  knowledge  of  the  result  of  Government  interference  with 
industry,  and  in  face  of  considerable  opposition  he  determined 
to  free  shipping  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  after  the  signing 
of  the  Armistice.  He  pursued  this  course  with  inflexible  purpose 
with  the  result  that  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  is  no  more,  and  he 
also  arranged  to  sell  not  only  the  ex-enemy  tonnage  which  was 
coming  to  us  under  the  reparation  clauses  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  but 
also  “  the  standard  ships  ”  which  the  Government  had  built  during 
the  war.  Lord  Inchcape  undertook  this  difficult  operation,  and 
by  the  end  of  June  last  he  was  able  to  announce  that  he  had 
obtained  .£60,000,000  from  the  shipowners  of  this  country.  That 
he  carried  out  his  task  with  a  single  eye  to  the  national  interests 
has  been  proved  by  the  high  prices  which  he  obtained  for  many  of 
the  ships,  prices  30,  40,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  50  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  present  market  value. 

In  contrast  with  the  policy  of  the  Shipping  Controller  in  this 
country,  we  have  the  action  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
It  was  misled  by  “booming”  freights  in  the  early  days  after  the 
Armistice  into  the  belief  that  the  State  could  make  large  profits 
out  of  shipping,  in  spite  of  its  want  of  knowledge  of  the  intricacie: 
of  the  industry  and  its  inability  to  react  swiftly  to  the  changing 
trade  conditions  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  slogan  was 
raised  of  “  American  goods  in  American  ships,”  and  it  was  argued 
that  there  would  be  ample  employment  for  a  State  Merchant 
Fleet,  consisting  of  the  vessels  which  the  American  Government 
had  built  during  the  intensive  submarine  campaign.  It  was 
forgotten  that  the  goods  which  are  American  exports  are  other 
countries’  imports,  and  that  similarly  American  imports  are  other 
countries’  exports.  There  are  two  parties  to  every  bargain  in 
trade,  and  in  the  last  analysis  each  is  anxious  to  obtain  the 
cheapest,  swiftest  and  safest  ocean  transport.  In  denial  of  these 
axioms,  the  Shipping  Hoard,  under  Admiral  Henson,  proceeded 
to  develop  a  national  and  restrictive  policy  for  an  industry  which 
is,  and  must  be,  international.  The  Jones  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  was  passed  and  the  Hoard  leased  as  many  Goveinment  ship? 
as  possible  to  jmivate  firms.  It  was  arranged  that  these  firms 
should  have  a  commission  on  every  voyage  and  that  the  profit; 
should  go  to  the  Shipping  Board.  The  bottom  almost  imme 
diately  fell  out  of  the  freight  market,  and  the  operators  took  their 
commission,  leaving  the  Board  with  a  steadily  mounting  loss 
Soon  after  President  Harding  a.ssumed  office,  he  realised  the 
mistake  that  had  been  made,  for  by  that  time  the  market  for  ship? 
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had  ceased  to  exist.  The  stage  had  been  reached  when  ships 
could  neither  be  sold  except  at  a  ruinous  loss  nor  operated  except 
at  an  increasing  balance  on  the  wrong  side.  When  Mr.  Albert 
Lasker,  a  business  man  of  Chicago,  took  office  as  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  he  stated  that  his  task  was  “a  job  for  an  under¬ 
taker— perhaps  I  should  say  for  a  receiver,”  and  he  admitted 
that  he  had  been  called  in  to  deal  with  “the  most  colossal  wreck 
the  world  ever  knew.”  The  Board  had  not  only  accumulated  a 
loss  already  running  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  but  that 
loss  was  increasing  at  the  rate  of  16,000,000  dollars  a  month, 
while  there  were  outstanding  claims  against  the  Board  of 
500,000,000  dollars  under  various  contracts.  So  much  for  ship¬ 
ping  nationalisation  as  practised  in  the  United  States,  a 
thoroughly  wide-awake  business  community  I  France,  infected 
by  the  same  microbe  of  nationalisation,  has  had  much  the  same 
experience  as  the  United  States,  though  it  has  been  less  ruinous, 
because  fewer  tons  of  shipping  were  involved  in  the  experiment. 
Canada,  in  addition  to  her  nationalised  railways,  which  show  a 
glowing  deficit,  has  had  to  call  upon  the  taxpayers  to  subsidise 
the  State  Merchant  Fleet,  and  Mr.  Hughes’  experiment  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  is  also  doomed  to  failure,  for  he  could  not  now  sell  the 
ships  at  anything  approaching  the  sum  he  gave  for  them.  We 
have  reason  for  satisfaction  when  we  glance  back  and  realise  how- 
near  we  came  to  imitating  the  follies  in  connection  with  merchant 
shipping  for  which  other  countries  are  now  paying  a  heavy  price. 


But  if  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  on  this  escape,  we  have 
to  admit  that,  wdth  reference  to  coastal  shipping,  as  the  feeder 
of  our  canals^  and  raihvays,  and  ocean-going  ships,  w-e  have  ex¬ 
hibited  a  strange  insensibility  to  our  blessings.  We  not  only  live 
in  an  island,  but  that  island  is  so  shaped  and  the  population  so 
distributed  as  to  enable  us,  if  we  will,  to  obtain  the  fullest  advan¬ 
tages  from  our  economic  position.  Sir  Norman  Hill  has  pointed 
out : — 

"  Central  Europe  obtains  groat  advantages  from  its  river  and  canal 
services,  but  it  is  open  to  question  whether  this  country  has  not  at  its 
disposal  far  greater  opportunities.  Upwards  of  40  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  lives  within  16  miles  of  a  port,  and  a 
jurther  20  per  cent,  on  canals  which  are  served  by  ports.  There  is  no' 
considerable  centre  of  population  in  any  part  of  tho  United  Kingdom 
dependent  on  oversea  trade  wliieh  is  more  than  50  miles  from  a  port. 
These  ports  range  from  the  big  ports  which  are  able  to  accommodate  ships 
of  all  sizes,  down  to  those  which  can  only  handle  the  small  coaster  of  100 
tons,  and  in  great  measure  the  number  of  people  to  bo  served  already 
dcU'miines  the  capacity  of  tho  port. 

(1)  Tho  canals  passed  years  ago  into  tho  possession  of  tho  railways,  which 
have,  for  the  most  part,  left  them  to  fall  into  ruins. 
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“  In  the  past,  development  of  the  smaller  ports,  and  the  traffic  thov  have 
handled,  has  been  limited  by  railway  competition;  bub  with  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  road  transport,  and  with  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  rail 
carriage,  every  effort  should  now  be  made  to  turn  to  the  best  account  the 
great  natural  advantages  the  country  i)ossessed  as  an  island  with  ports 
within  the  easy  reach  of  all  its  centres  of  population.  To  tliisi  end  both 
the  big  and  small  ports  must  provide  the  best  possible  facilities  for  the 
prompt  handling  of  coastwise  traffic,  and  the  traders  in  the  small  ports  must 
develop  their  means  of  road  transport.” 

Ijet  U8  recall  what  has  hapt)eiied  in  recent  years.  First  of  all 
came  the  submarine  campaign,  forcing  coastal  ships  off  the  sea, 
and,  when  the  war  ended,  far  from  making  the  most  of  the 
advantages  of  cheap  coastal  transport,  it  became  a  matter  of 
national  policy  to  discourage  coastal  shipping,  thus  bringing  dis¬ 
aster  on  our  smaller  ports.  The  railways  were  controlled,  and 
the  Government  delayed  raising  freights,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
coastal  shipowners  were  confronted  with  greatly  increased  charges 
for  coal,  stores,  food  and  wages,  as  well  as  with  the  higher  over¬ 
head  charges.  In  these  conditions,  which  represented  a  burden 
about  three  times  as  high  as  before  the  war,  they  had 
to  endeavour  to  compete  with  the  railways  which  were  still 
charging  their  pre-war  rates,  including  exceptional  rates  from 
port  to  port  specihcally  introduced  in  past  years  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  cut  out  the  coastal  ship.  After  some  delay  the  railway 
rates  were  raised,  but  the  balance  still  remained  in  favour  of  land 
carriage  in  almost  all  cases  where  land  and  sea  transport  were 
in  competition.  The  Shipowners’  Parliamentary  Committee  has 
stated  the  facts  succinctly  and  lucidly.  “The  war  helped  in  the 
ruin  of  the  smaller  ports.  The  cost  of  insurance  against  war 
perils  drove  traffic  on  to  the  railways.  The  State  subsidy  to  the 
railways  maintained  the  railway  rates  on  the  peace  footing,  while 
the  sea  freights  had  to  be  increased  to  cover  the  great  advance 
in  the  operating  charges.  These  combined  influences  resulted  in 
traflic  being  diverted  wholesale  from  the  sea  on  to  the  railway 
routes.  The  ships  and  the  road  transport  are  now  available,  but 
without  well-equipped  ports  no  real  development  can  be  made. 
The  first  step  tow^ards  re-establishing  and  developing  the  coastiiij.' 
services  must  be  the  re-establishment  of  confidence.”  The  Com¬ 
mittee  went  on  to  remark  that  there  could  be  no  restoration  of 
confidence  so  long  as  “the  railways  have  practically  unlimited 
powers  to  cut  rates  in  order  to  destroy  sea-<;ompetition.”  By 
handicapping  coastal  shipping  by  unfair  conditions  of  competi¬ 
tion,  the  country  has  been  robbing  itself  of  one  of  the  blessings 
flowing  from  its  insular  condition. 

The  subject  was  investigated  by  the  Kates  Advisory  Com- 
>nittee,  and  in  their  report  issued  early  in  1921,  it  was  stated:— 
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“  It  was  not  until  Janiiary  15,  1920,  that  rates  and  charges  for  the 
carriage  of  goods  by  rail  were  put  up  to  a  sitandard  which  would  enable 
the  companies  to  carry  on  their  business  on  a  commercial  basis,  and  the 
increa'SO  then  made  was  mainly  by  percentage,  so  that  the  exceptional 
rates  in  existence  remain  below  the  class  or  scale  rates  in  practically  the 
same  proportions  as  before.  Up  to  that  time  the  State,  under  the  guarantee 
given  to  the  railway  companies,  took  the  risk  of  loss  from  the  maintenance 
of  rates  at  their  pre-war  standard;  the  effect  of  this  was  a  transference  to 
the  railways  of  an  enormous  traffic  previously  carried  by  sea.  To  some 
extent  the  coastwise  trade  was  benefited  by  subsidies  granted  in  respect 
of  oversea  gix)ds  conveyed  coastwise  by  water,  but  such  subsidies  are  very 
undesirable  and  have  been  discontinued.  From  September  1,  1920,  there 
has  been  a  further  increase  in  railway  rates  toi  meet  increased  expenses, 
but  water  carriers  are  suffering  even  more  than  the  railways  from  enhanced 
costs  coming  into  operation  during  1920. 

“  We  were  assured  by  the  witnesses  called  before  us  on  behalf  of  the 
shipping  industry,  and  we  fully  accept  their  evidence,  that  transporta¬ 
tion  by  water  cannot  be  effectively  continued  if  the  rates.  an<l  charges  of 
the  railway  companies,  fixed  low  by  reason  of  water  competition,  are  not 
brought  up  much  closer  to  the  standard  adopted  for  inland  transport.  Among 
the  figures  which  we.  have  obtained  were  the  following,  showing  the  decay 
of  water  traffic  during  the  war  : — 

Great  Britain.  Ireland. 

Coasting  tonnage  entrances  :  Tons.  Tons. 

1010-1914  (average)  .  21,870,000  11,670,000 

1010  10.170,000  9,730,000 

Canals  (including  railway  controlled)  : 

1013  .34,040,000  .'*>7,000 

1010  21,606,000  .373.000 

“  These  figures  show  that,  notwithstanding  the  subsidy  alK)ve  referred 
to,  transport  by  water  suffererl  severely,  although  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  vessels  engaged  in  coastwise  traffic  before  the  war  were  enabled! 
during  1010  to  take  part  in  highly  remunerative  operations  between  F.nglnn<l 
and  the  Continent. 

■*  'Hie  foregoing  shows  that  it  is  of  first-rate  imjwrtance  that  the  excep¬ 
tional  railway  rates  which  were  brought  into  operation  to  meet  competition 
by  water  should  not  bo  continued  or  form  the  ba.sis  of  new  rates,  if  carriage 
by  coasting  vessels  and  by  canals  is  to  be  preserved,  which,  in  our  opinion, 
is  essential.  The  shipping  industry  involvisl  in  the  j-oastwise  tra<le  is  a  very 
im|)ortant  one,  and  the  preservation  of  alternative  routesi  from  port  to 
port  is  of  great  moment  to  the  trading  community.  Moreover,  we  do  not 
think  it  at  all  desirable  that  the  railways  shouhl  be  free  from  the  whole-, 
some  incentive  to  efficiency  afforded  l)y  the  need  for  meeting  water  com¬ 
petition.” 

The  I'litiire  of  coastal  sliippino  is  not  to  he  regarded  as  a  matter 
merely  of  concern  to  the  owners  of  coastal  ships.  This  hranch 
of  the  shippin"  industry  is  a  national  asset  of  high  value.  Tt 
has  enabled  a  large  proportion  of  the  |)opnlation  of  this  country 
to  obtain  in  the  past  the  advantages  of  the  cheapest  form  of 
transport — which  is  hy  sea,  for  the  overhead  charges  of  coastal 
shipping  are  normally  small,  whereas  railways  have  heavy  rents  to 
pay  lor  land,  high  costs  to  meet  for  stations,  and  onerous  wages 
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bills.  Coastal  shipping  has  for  centuries  been  the  mainstay  of  the 
smaller  ports,  numbering  upwards  of  two  score,  which  have  acted 
as  points  of  distribution  of  the  cargoes  brought  in  by  the  large 
ocean  carrier  and  then  carried  round  the  coast  by  the  small 
ships.  Moreover,  coastal  shipping  is  the  great  training  school 
for  British  seamen.  It  was  only  by  the  aid  of  the  men  of  these 
smalt  ships,  as  well  as  of  the  fishermen,  that  the  Admiralty  was 
able  to  create  the  Auxiliary  Patrol,  which  more  than  any  other 
agency  led  to  the  mastering  of  the  submarine  jieril.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  affirm  that,  if  the  country  had  not  been  able 
to  call  upon  these  men  of  high  courage  and  great  technical  skill, 
the  enemy  would  have  succeeded  in  starving  the  forty-seven 
million  islanders  of  this  country  into  submission. 

On  every  ground,  therefore,  it  should  be  a  matter  of  national 
policy  to  see  that  coastal  shipping  has  fair  play  in  coiniietition 
with  the  railways.  This  branch  of  the  shipping  industry  is 
indeed  capable  of  playing  an  increasingly  important  part  in  the 
distribution  of  our  trade  owing  to  the  advent  of  cheap,  efticient 
and  flexible  motor  transport  on  land.  The  future  bolds  the 
promise  that  at  no  distant  date  coastal  ships,  carrying  to  the  small 
ports  the  goods  brought  overseas  to  the  big  ports  by  the  big  ships, 
will  discharge  them  into  motor  lorries,  which  will  forthwith  leave 
for  neighbouring  towns  and  villages  with  their  mixed  consign¬ 
ments  of  goods.  Our  insular  position  has  conferred  upon  us 
inestimable  blessings  in  the  past,  but  the  future  holds  the  pro¬ 
mise  that  the  coastal  ship,  in  association  with  the  motor  lorry,  will 
enable  us  to  obtain  means  of  cheap  transport  such  as  are  enjoyed 
by  no  other  country  in  Europe.  We  must  recover  an  adequate 

sense  of  our  dependence  on  the  sea. 

*  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

Our  insularity  is  not  unassociated  with  danger.  This  country 
has  become  industriali.sed  owing  to  the  good  fortune  it  has  enjoyed 
in  pos.sessing  coal  measures  unrivalled  in  extent  and  richness  and 
shipping  in  which  to  carry  the  coal  to  other  coiintries.  Early  in 
the  last  century,  when  the  steam  engine  made  its  appearance, 
this  nation  stood  at  the  cross-roads  of  its  destiny.  It  was  pre¬ 
dominantly  agricultural  and  produced  practically  all  the  food  it 
required.  It  became  a  matter  of  choice  whether  it  should  con¬ 
tinue  its  pastoral  course,  or  should,  with  the  aid  of  the  steam 
engine  and  its  ample  supplies  of  coal,  become  “the  factory  of  the 
world.”  The  decision  was  taken  in  the  knowledge  that  it  in¬ 
volved  dependence  on  oversea  supplies  of  food.  The  result  of  this 
deliberate  national  policy  is  that  forty-seven  million  people  now 
live  in  these  small  islands  which  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
supported  only  five  million  per.sons !  On  the  eve  of  the  war,  we 
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were  paying  for  most  of  our  food,  as  well  as  most  of  our  raw 
materials  for  the  factory,  by  selling  coal  and  manufactured  goods 
to  other  peoples.  Judged  by  weight,  76  per  cent,  of  our  exports 
consisted  of  our  surplus  supplies  of  coal,  and  the  remainder  was 
made  up  of  highly  finished  goods,  which  gave  a  large  volume  of 
employment  at  high  wages  to  thousands  of  skilled  workers.  As 
these  cargoes,  inward  and  outward,  had  to  be  carried,  if  at  all, 
by  sea,  profitable  employment  was  found  for  a  large  volume  of 
shipping.  The  principle  of  mass  production,  which  the  Americans 
have  applied  to  so  many  industries  behind  a  high  protective  wall, 
we  were  able  to  apply  to  sea  transport.  The  efficiency  and  cheap¬ 
ness  of  our  shipping  services  were  so  marked  that  we  owned  nearly 
half  the  merchant  tonnage  of  the  world,  which  carried  one-half 
of  the  world’s  ocean-borne  trade,  including  nine-tenths  of  the 
inter-imperial  trade,  over  three-fifths  of  the  trade  between  the 
Empire  and  foreign  countries,  and  nearly  one-third  of  the  trade 
between  foreign  countries — that  is,  trade  in  which  British  pro¬ 
ducers  had  no  direct  concern. 

“  Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  aggregatcnl  about  Ha  million 
tons  in  weight  and  i£769,(X)0,000  in  value.  Nearly  three-fiftlis  in  weight, 
l)ut  little  over  two-fifths  in  value  came  from  European  and  Mediterranean 
sources,  the  trade  with  countries  outside  Europe  being  smaller  in  volume 
but  greater  in  value  than  the  trade  with  countries  nearer  home. 

"  On  the  export  side  conditions  were  similar.  Our  exports  in  1913 
amounted  to  about  100  million  tons  in  weight  and  ^635  million  in  value. 
Of  this,  coal  accounted  for  76  million  tons,  or  three-fourths  of  the  weight, 
hut  for  only  £54  million,  or  one-twelfth  of  the  value.  Of  our  total  exports 
(including  coal)  it  would  appear  that  about  three-fourths  in  weight,  but 
little  more  than  two-fifths  in  value,  went  to  countries  in  Europe  and  on 
the  Mediterranean. 

“  Statistics  indicate  that  much  of  the  trade  with  European  and  Me<li- 
terranean  countries  was  carried  in  foreign  vessels,  which  loaded  over  GO 
per  cent,  of  the  coal  shippe<l  to  these  destinations.  Of  the  total  coal  exports 
from  the  Unite<l  Kingdom  over  one-half  was  carried  in  foreign  ships. 

‘‘On  the  other  hand,  four-fifths  of  the  shipping  movement  at  United 
Kingdom  jmrts  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  countries  outside  Europe 
and  the  Mediterranean  was  British. 

“  It  is  probable,  that  about  four-fifths  of  the  shipping  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  engaged  in  the  ocean  trades,  most  of  the  balance  trading  to 
the  Mediterranean. 

“  About  one-half  of  the  British  shipping  engaged  in  the  ocean  trades 
fiarled  to  America,  which  supplied  nearly  three-fourths  in  weight  of  our 
imports  from  countries  outside  Europe,  including  the  greater  part  of  the 
grain  importcxl  into  this  country.  Tlie  passenger  movement  on  the  Atlantic 
trades  was  further  of  great  importance  to  shipping. 

The  importance  of  the  other  ocean  trades  lies  in  the  great  amount  of 
shipping  which  they  absorbed  and  in  the  fact  that  they  arc  pre-eminently 
Empire  trades. 

“  The  development  of  Imperial  resources  should  afford  a  great  stimulus 
to  British  shipping;  but  it  is  not  enough  to  be  content  with  expansion 
here.  If  British  shipping  is  to  maintain  its  relative  importance  in  the 
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world’s  carrying  trade,  it  will  have  to  participate  also  in  the  trade  of 
foreign  countries,  notably  South  America  and  the  Far  East,  which  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  may  be  expected  to  stimulate. 

“  The  British  liner  services  directly  facilitated  the  marketing  of  British 
goods  abroad;  whilst  the  tramps  were  indispensable  as  a  means  of  moving 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  world  the  seasonal  crops  of  grain,  cotton 
w’ool,  rice,  and  so  forth. 

That  statement  suggests  the  delicate  economic  equipoise  on 
which  the  prosperity  of  the  vast  population  of  the  British  Isles 
depends.  What  happened  when  the  war  came  to  an  end?  Did 
the  coal-miners  settle  to  work  to  regain  the  oversea  markets  for 
coal,  which  had  been  temporarily  lost  owing  to  the  intensive  sub¬ 
marine  campaign?  Did  other  workers  determine  that  they  would 
do  all  in  their  power  to  produce  goods  at  an  economic  price  so 
that  those  goods,  like  the  surplus  coal,  might  be  exchanged  lor 
cheap  food?  On  the  contrary,  the  miners  struck  work  and  other 
workers,  temporarily  blinded,  failed  to  realise  their  opportunities. 
Tn  comparison  with  the  first  quarter  of  1913,  British  imports  in  the 
first  three  months  of  this  year  (1921)  fell  off  by  25  per  cent.,  the 
greatest  decline  being  due  to  a  reduction  in  raw'  materials  upon 
which  employment  depends.  Exports  declined  by  16  per  cent.— 
coal  by  69  per  cent.,  and  wholly  or  partly  manufactured  goods 
by  44  per  cent.  The  statistics  for  the  second  quarter  of  the 
present  year  are  now  available,  and  are  sufficiently  remarkable 
as  an  indication  of  national  insensibility  to  the  peculiar  position 
of  an  island  people  living  on  imported  food  and  working  with 
imported  raw  materials.  The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  series  of  illuminating  tables  giving  the  values  of  the 
principal  classes  of  articles  distinguished  in  the  trade  accounts, 
showing,  on  the  one  hand,  the  net  imports  of  each  class,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  exports  of  United  Kingdom  goods  in  each  class:— 

Values  on  Basis  of  1913  Prices. 

Imports  Retained.  April  to  June. 

1921.  1920.  191.1. 

jei,ooo’s  .ei,o(X)’H  .ti.ooo’s 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco  ...  ...  08,026  01,792  08,451 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly 

unmanufactured  ...  ...  ...  27,769  46,928  42,238 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured  23,990  40,748  4:1,192 

“  From  this  comparison  it  appears  that  the  net  imports  of  food,  drink, 
and  tobacco  during  the  first  quarter  were  substantially  on  the  same  scale 
as  in  1913,  that  raw  materials  which,  a  year  ago,  were  coming  in  at  a  rate 
10  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1913,  were,  includ¬ 
ing  the  coal  that  has  had  to  be  imported  during  the  past  quarter,  obtained 

(1)  Departmental  Committee  on  Shipping  and  Shipbuilding  Industries  after 
the  War  (Cd.  9092). 
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on  a  scale  one-third  less  than  in  1913,  and  that  manufactured  and  partly 
manufactured  imports  were  retained  to  an  extent  46  per  cent,  less  than  in 
1913  and  41  per  cent,  less  than  a  year  ago. 


Values  on  Basis  of  1913  Prices. 


Exports  (United  Kingdom  Goods). 

April  to  June. 

1921. 

1920. 

1913. 

jEI.OOO’s 

jei.OOO’s 

jei,000’3 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

3,498 

3,863 

7,255 

Raw  materials  ami  articles  mainly 

unmanufactured 

3,416 

7,933 

16,805 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured 

41,792 

82,341 

103,329 

“  The  direct  effects  of  the  practical  cessation  of  coal  exports  are  seen 
in  the  middle  line  of  this  table.  The  effects  of  lack  of  coal,  and  of  the 
general  depression  of  world  business,  are  shown  more  forcibly  in  the  last 

I  line.  Our  manufactured  exports  were,  in  the  first  quaiter  of  1921,  less  by 
23.5  per  oent.  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1920;  in  the  second 
quarter  a  reduction  of  49.3  per  cent,  is  shown.  Compared  with  1913,  the 
second  quarter  of  1921  shows  a  deficit  of  60  per  cent,  in  manufactured 
exports,  of  80  per  cent,  in  raw  materials  exported,  and  of  52  per  cent,  in 
exports  of  food  and  drink.” 

It  is  apparent  from  that  record  of  our  decreasing  export  trade 
that  the  nation  has  become  insensible  to  the  blessings  to  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  referred  half  a  century  ago.  Among  all  the  leaders 
of  public  opinion  it  has  remained  for  Lord  Inchcape,  distinguished 
by  his  varied  business  experience  and  his  proved  sagacity,  to 
remind  his  fellow-islanders  of  the  peril  in  which  they  stand.* 

"  The  importance  of  a  thriving  export  trade,  not  merely  to  British  com- 
merce,  but  to  British  existence,  is  only  partially  understood  even  now  by 
the  average  citizen.  It  is  a  bare  truism  to  say  that  no  other  nation  depends 
as  we  do  on  what  we  buy  from  foreigners  and  sell  to  them.  We  are  not, 
and  never  shall  be,  agriculturally  self-sufficient  and  at  the  same  time  a 
prosperous  and  powerful  people.  If  two-thirds  of  our  town  population 
decided  to  emigrate  we  might  then  be  able  to  sup])oit  existence  from  the 
resources  of  our  own  soil.  But  in  that  event  Great  Britain  would  be  a 
shrunken  and  impotent  nation  of  barely  15,000,000  people,  and  her  old 
place  in  the  trade  of  the  world  would  have  vanished  for  ever. 

‘‘  We  made  a  sounder  choice  when  we  decided  to  go  out  and  build  up 
trade  with  every  corner  of  the  universe  on  a  smaller  margin  of  domestic 
foodstuffs  than,  I  suppose,  has  ever  been  known  in  history.  We  took 
enormous  risks,  but  time  has  justified  them.  We  sacrificed  security  in  the 
matter  of  home-raised  food  for  the  sake  of  a  world-wide  trade;  and  had  we 
not  ma<le  that  sacrifice  we  could  never  have  grown  to  our  present  greatness, 
size,  and  w'ealth. 

‘‘  The  price  we  pay  for  our  boldness  in  rearing  a  population  three  times 
as  large  as  we  can  feed  from  our  own  soil  is  that  we  depend  upon  other 
lands  for  three-quarters  of  our  wheat  supply,  and  about  half  of  our  annual 
consumption  of  cereals  and  meats.  Practically  the  whole,  certainly  not  less 
than  seven-eighths,  of  our  imports  consists  of  foodstuffs  which  we  must 
have,  and  raw  materials  without  which  our  factories  would  shut  down. 


(1)  Sperling's  Journal,  June,  1921. 
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Purchasing  these  essentials  of  physical  life  and  industrial  vigour  abroad  we  ate 
obliged  to  sell  abroa<l  in  order  to  pay  for  them;  and  what  we  have  to  sell 
what  we  are  able  to  offer  in  exchange  for  food  and  raw  materials,  U,  first 
of  all,  manufactures,  goods  and  coal — in  1913  these  came  to  alwut  87  per 
cent,  of  our  exports;  secondly,  shipping  and  banking  services;  and  thirdly 
our  capital,  which  before  the  war  we  invested  all  over  the  world,  drawi^ 
from  it  a  handsome  return  in  interest  and  dividends.” 

That  statement  might  well  be  posted  in  every  workshop  and 
factory  throughout  the  land,  for  the  tragedy  consists  in  the 
ignorance  of  the  average  worker,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  other 
classes  of  the  community,  of  the  perilous  position  in  which  this 
country  will  he  placed  unless  production  is  increased  and  stabilised 
on  an  economic  basis,  enabling  us  to  hold  our  own  in  the  markets 
of  the  world.  Our  position  is  at  best  a  precarious  one,  and  it  may 
easily  become  desperate. 

‘‘  What  it  comes  to  is  that  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  our  people  are 
only  able  to  maintain  life  from  year  to  year  because  from  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth  the  foods  that  we  cannot,  or  deliberately  will  not,  grow  ourselves, 
are  incessantly  poured  into  these  islands,  and  because  in  settlement  of  this 
huge  intake  of  provisions  and  raw  materials  at  least  a  third — some  statist!, 
clans,  I  believe,  put  it  as  high  as  40  per  cent. — of  our  entire  industrial  product 
is  sent  abroad.  Some  1.5,000,000  people  in  the  United  Kingdom  arc  directly 
or  indirectly  engago<l  in  or  dependent  upon  the  export  trade;  and  the  fact 
that  exp<jrts  have  shrunk  to  about  half  their  pre-war  volume  implies  that, 
even  if  there  had  been  no  coal  strike,  wo  could  not  have  evaded  a  poriod 
of  severe  unemployment. 

”  No  other  nation  in  the  world  is  in  anything  like  this  position.  None 
draws  its  moans  of  subsistence  from  such  varied  and  distant  sources  as 
we  do.  None  lives  as  wc  do  by  what  it  exports.  None  has  staked  so 
much  on  the  ability  of  its  manufacturers  and  its  merchants  to  get  ahead 
of  all  rivals  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  None,  again,  is  anything  like  so 
<lependent  as  wo  are  on  the  smooth  working  of  those  processes  of  inter¬ 
national  trade  by  means  of  which,  for  instance,  meat  from  New  Zealand  is 
j>ai<l  for  by  tlie  export  of  cotton  gix)ds  to  China.  The  loss  of  their  foreign 
traile  would  he  a  blow  to  all  countries,  but  to  ns  it  would  be  an  irreparable 
disa-ster;  for  it  is  our  chosen  part  to  eat  in  these  northeni  isles  what  has 
been  grovni  tboiisands  of  miles  away,  and  to  turn  into  a  finisbed  product 
tbo  raw  material  that  has  reache<l  us  from  the  other  side;  of  the  world, 
and  to  settle  the  account  by  tlio  gocnls  we  send  abroad,  the  shipping  ser¬ 
vices  we  render,  and  the  capital  we  invest  in  any  land  where  capital  can 
he  profitably  emi)loycd.  This  signifies  that  we  have  given  immense  hostages 
to  fortune,  that  when  wc  say  that  peace  is  the  greatest  Jlritish  interest  we 
literally  mean  it,  and  that  the  whole  of  our  national  life  and  prosperity  is 
involved  in  the  uninternipte<l  functioning  of  the  import  and  export  trades. 

It  is  to  commit  national  suicide  to  imagine  that  we  can  afford 
to  ignore  the  dangers  of  onr  island  State  or  shut  our  minds  to 
the  implication  of  the  static  factors  to  which  Lord  Ttichcape  has 
directed  attention.  The  Labour  leader,  who  sngge.sts  that  there 
is  an  unlimited  fund  from  which  high  wages  can  he  p.aid,  i.s  no 
friend  of  the  worker.  The  otily  wages  which  can  he  available 
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are  those  which  are  earned  on  such  terms  as  will  enable  us  to 
compete  successfully  abroad.  The  Coininunist  “firebrand”  who 
iir'^es  wen  to  work  as  little  as  possible  is  advising  them  to  im¬ 
poverish  themselves  and  to  risk  starvation  for  themselves,  their 
wives  and  families.  The  politician  who  suggests  that  we  can 
live  unto  ourselves,  erecting  a  tariff  wall  around  these  islands, 
is  equally  the  enemy  of  his  fellows.  Whether  the  policy  be  right 
or  whether  it  be  wrong,  w'e  have  become  dependent  on  foreign 
countries  for  most  of  our  food,  as  well  as  raw  materials,  and,  if 
we  are  to  manufacture  cheaply  as  well  as  efficiently,  the  workers 
must  obtain  food  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  Our  condition 
is  peculiar.  No  other  country  is  situated  as  we  are  situated. 
“Nothing  can  happen,”  as  Lord  Inchcape  has  pointed  out,  “any¬ 
where  in  the  world,  so  wide  are  our  interests,  so  deep  is  our  stake, 
without  its  consequence  being  felt  in  Great  Britain.”  Our  in¬ 
terests  are  international — in  trade,  shipping,  finance  and  insur¬ 
ance  we  live  by  the  services  we  render  to  other  peoples.  “  Some¬ 
where  in  the  vast  circumference  of  British  trade  you  will  find 
every  incident  and  fluctuation  which  has  occurred  from  China 
to  Peru  reflected  as  in  a  looking-glass.  This  implies,  or  ought 
to  imply,  that  we  can  never  look  at  auiything  from  a  ]mrely 
insular  standpoint  and  that  our  fortunes  are  inexplicably  liidvcd 
with,  and  intimately  and  immediately  affected  by,  those  of  the 
outer  world  and  every  section  of  it.”  Our  prosperity  depends 
u{)on  the  })iosperity  of  other  nations,  and  it  is  to  our  interest, 
while  not  neglecting  our  own  fortunes,  to  do  all  in  our  power 
to  promote  the  fortunes  of  other  peoples,  and  thus  build  up  mar¬ 
kets  for  our  goods.  There  is  no  more  absurd  economic  fallacy  than 
to  suggest  that  this  country  can  thrive  the  more  because  other 
nations  are  reduced  to  poverty.  That  error  has  been  exposed  by 
every  event  which  has  occurred  since  the  conclusion  of  the  w'ar. 
It  was  assumed  that,  owing  to  the  defeat  of  Germany  and  the 
reparations  demanded  of  her,  the  practical  extinction  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  the  revolution  in  Russia,  we  should  profit  from 
the  absence  of  a  certain  measure  of  competition  in  foreign  trade. 
Our  experience,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  that  the  disabilities 
under  which  these  and  other  countries  have  been  suffering  have 
reacted  upon  our  own  economic  state  adversely,  for  they  are  our 
valuable  customers.  A  close  study  of  the  economic  streams  of 
the  world  proves  that  we  cannot  return  to  normal  conditions  in 
this  country  until  Russia  is  re-established  and  Germany  has 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  war. 

*  *  «  «  * 

From  whatever  standpoint  the  future  of  this  island  country 

studied,  it  must  become  apparent  that  it  occu)>ies  a  peculiar 
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and  detached  position  owing  to  the  seas  which  sweep  round  iti 
coasts  and  the  industrial  activities  which  are  carried  on  in  its 
busy  and  overcrowded  towns.  The  first  essential  of  life  is  food 
and  for  most  of  our  grain,  as  well  as  no  small  part  of  our  meat 
we  are  dependent  upon  other  countries.  Our  prosperity  depends 
upon  the  standard  of  our  production  of  goods  of  all  kinds  as  well 
as  coal,  and  the  success  with  which  w’e  exchange  them  for  food 
for  our  stomachs  and  raw  materials  with  which  we  can  employ 
our  hands.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  we  can  reverse  the 
policy  which  was  adopted  in  the  early  days  of  the  steam  engine. 
We  can  only  continue  to  support  the  vast  population  which  lives 
in  these  islands  if  w’e  conform  to  our  traditional  policy.  We 
must  become  sensible  once  more  to  our  dependence  upon  the  sea, 
for  life  as  well  as  for  defence,  and  ignoring  the  narrow  tenets 
of  nationalism,  finding  expression  in  exclusive  laws  of  industry 
and  commerce,  we  must  admit  that  our  highest  good  is  to  be 
attained  by  co-operating  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  others. 
As  we  have  in  past  ages  won  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  so  we  must 
keep  them  open  ;  free  seas  mean  also  free  ports,  for  ships  whicn 
cannot  use  ports  on  terms  of  equality,  whatever  flag  they  carr), 
are  handicapped,  and  some  community  has  to  pay  the  price. 
Similarly  W'e  are  apparently  committed  irretrievably  to  a  policy 
of  Free  Trade  by  the  conditions  in  which  we  live,  dependent  upon 
cheap  food  if  w’e  are  to  produce  cheap  goods,  and  thus  hold  our 
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own  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Above  all,  we  must  have  done;  j 
with  Government  interference  with  industry.  This  country  owesjl  j 
everything  to  the  individual  and  little  or  nothing  to  the  crowd  a  ,, 
We  must  so  order  our  aflairs  that  every  individual  has  a  fair  j, 
chance  of  raising  his  own  status,  assured  that  in  so  doing  be  '  j 
is  increasing  the  volume  of  employment,  and  tlius  conferring  ^ 
benefits  upon  his  fellows.  =  ^ 

The  floodgates  of  competition  in  every  sphere  of  iiulu.stry  haw ;  ], 
been  reopened.  Other  nations,  and  in  particular  Germany  an!  j  ^ 
the  United  States,  are  working  hard,  realising  the  character  •»! ;  " 
the  trade  struggle  which  lies  ahead.  Neither  the  .-Kiuericans  nor  g 
the  Germans  have  the  advantages  which  we  derive  from  our  j 
insular  state,  with  its  cheap  means  of  sea  transport,  and,  if  we  ^ 
fail  in  the  coming  economic  struggle,  that  failure  will  be  due  to  ^ 
our  adoption  of  a  mistaken  policy,  springing  from  insensibilitv  ]. 
to  the  “vast  advantages”  w'hich  we  have  inherited  as  islanders. 

Archir.\ld  Hrim.  ^ 
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MOEE  JiETTERS  BY  CARLYLE  TO  A  FELLOW- 
STUDENT.* 

The  convsiwiuleiice  between  Carlyle  anti  bis  friend  Dr.  John 
Fergusson,  begun  in  1819  (see  Fortnightly  Review  for  April, 
1914),  was  continued  in  1829-22.  These  were  eventful  years  in 
Carlyle’s  intellectual  and  spiritual  history,  and  the  last  of  the 
three,  hitherto  unpublished,  letters  which  follow  was,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  written  at  a  time  when  his  addresses  to  Jane 
Welsh  had  met  with  a  most  disconcerting  repulse. 

Probably  no  one  will  feel  inclined  to  dispute  Fronde’s  state¬ 
ment  in  his  preface  to  the  Reminiscences  that  Carlyle’s  friends 
“were  not  common  men,  and  writing  to  him  they  wrote  their 
best.”  At  least  John  Fergusson  was  no  exception  to  Fronde’s 
description. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Carlyle’s  literary  executor,  the  w’riter 
of  these  notes  has  been  furnished  with  copies  of  two  letters 
written  by  John  Fergusson  to  Carlyle  about  this  time,  which 
confirm  the  view  that  Fergusson  was  a  man  of  keen  intellectual 
interests  and  that  he  w'as  eagerly  resyx)nsive  to  his  correspondent’s 
urdent  pursuit  of  culture.  In  one  of  the  letters  Fergusson  alludes 
to  Burnet’s  History  of  his  own  Times  and  to  the  Italian  hi.s- 
toriau  Guicciardini,  whose  History  he  had  also  been  studying. 
His  appreciation  of  Voltaire’s  Charles  the  Twelfth  was  by  no 
means  whole-hearted;  he  thought  it  “rather  amusing  than  in¬ 
structive,  and  that  it  did  not  ap[)ear,’’  he  thought,  “to  draw  a 
true  picture  of  Charles,  who  upon  the  whole  was  a  true  Goth — • 
a  little  modernised,  to  be  sure.’’  .  The  letters  reveal  Fergusson 
as  a  man  of  deep  seriousness,  but  wdth  a  keen  eye  also  for  the 
humorous  side  of  things.  For  instance,  he  alludes  to  our  old 
friend  the  fiery  Celt,  who  dubbed  Carlyle  and  his  companions 
"Mongrels  of  the  Plain.’’  “The  Gael,’’  he  says,  “who  gave  you 
such  fine  s|3ecimens  of  his  etymological  powers  is  awa’  to  the 
Hieland  Hills,  ‘  w'hare  deil  a  ane  dare  tourn  her.’  Before  his 
departure  he  was  seized  with  a  bibliomania,  and  bought  about 
^50  worth  of  books,  resolved,  since  he  was  not  master  of  much 
knowledge,  at  least  to  have  it  in  his  possession.’’ 

Fergusson’s  letters  to  Carlyle  also  reveal  his  keen  interest  in 
the  events  of  the  time.  “What  do  you  think,’’  he  asks  Carlyle, 
“of  the  conduct  of  England  with  regard  to  Parga?  By  this 
Session  (1819)  she  has  fixed  a  stain  upon  her  owm  character 


(1)  Pcrniiaeion  has  been  obtained  from  Mr.  Ah'xandor  Carl5’le  to  publish  the 
letters  included  in  this  article. 
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which  will  stand  against  her  in  lasting  remembrance.  I  confess 
this  has  excited  in  me  more  indignation  than  anytliing  I  ever 
read — to  see  ‘  homes  and  altars  free  ’  doubly  endeared  to  their 
inhabitants  by  the  struggles  which  it  had  cost  them,  coldly 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  ruthless  Turk.”  How  history 
repeats  itself ! 

The  two  young  men  had  much  in  common  in  their  early  ex- 
l)eriences.  Both  were  sons  of  farmers.  They  were  alike  in 
undergoing  the  drudgery  of  teaching  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Church,  which  goal  they  both,  doubtless  for  the 
same  reasons,  ultimately  abandoned.  From  indications  in  the 
letters  and  elsewhere  it  would  appear  that  their  subjects  of  study 
were  similar,  and  they  were  both  great  readers.  IMoreover,  thev 
had  in  common  a  deep  interest  and  affection  for  thejr  mutual 
friend  Edward  Irving,  to  w’hora  Fergusson  acted  as  assistant 
when  Irving  was  a  teacher  in  Kirkcaldy. 

When  he  abandoned  the  teaching  profession  and  was  settinu 
out  on  his  perilous  adventure  as  a  man  of  letters,  Carlyle  warned 
his  friend  to  keep  ashore  while  yet  he  might,  and,  said  he,  "do 
not  let  go  the  painter.”  ‘‘The  painter,”  in  Fergusson’s  case,  was 
the  schoolroom,  and  the  advice,  whether  w'elcoine  or  not,  was 
not  unheeded.  It  is  idle  to  speculate  as  to  what  Fergusson  might 
have  accomplished  if  he  had  followed  Carlyle’s  example  ratW 
than  his  precepts.  He  had  at  one  time  ambitions  towards 
authorship,  and  John  Nichol  alludes  to  a  translation  he  was 
working  at  of  ‘‘Von  Eoon,”  hy  which  he  probably  referred  to  the 
great  reorganiser  of  the  German  Army  and  to  his  Prinnpks  of 
Physical,  Natioml  and  Political  Geography — a  subject  in  which 
Fergus.son  was  known  to  be  deeply  interested.  It  is  not  known, 
at  least  to  the  present  writer,  whether  the  translation  was  ever 
published,  nor  even  if  it  was  ever  completed.  What  is  known 
is  that  he  stuck  to  his  school  work;  he  did  not  ‘‘let  go  the 
painter,”  but  remained  a  teacher  till  within  a  few  months  of 
his  death  in  1859. 

Fergusson  became  a  scholar  of  great  and  varied  attainments. 
Nichol  tells  us  that  he  was  ‘‘a  good  Latin  and  Greek  and  a  pro¬ 
found  German  scholar  ” ;  that  ‘‘  he  carried  about  with  him  on 
matters  of  history  and  geography  learning  enough  to  have 
endowed  two  professors’  chairs.”  Others  have  given  similar  tes¬ 
timony,  and  in  a  fine  tribute  to  his  memory  one  who  knew'  him 
well  speaks  of  his  attainments  both  as  a  mathematician  and  as 
a  linguist.  He  had,  it  appears,  ‘‘a  direct  acquaintance  with 
Italian  literature,  and  an  enlarged  though  less  immediate 
familiarity  with  the  learning  of  the  East.”  He  had  besides  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  Celtic  literature.  But,  what  is  more  to 
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tlic  purpose,  he  made  a  good  use  of  all  this  learning.  As  Rector 
of  the  (Jraiuuiar  School  of  Kelso,  where  he  taught  for  about 
twenty-eight  years,  he  was  recognised  as  a  teacher  of  real  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  was  signally  successful  in  impressing  his  own  fine 
qualities  of  character  upon  his  pupils,  many  of  whom  lived  to 
take  a  prominent  i>art  in  the  public  services  of  the  country. 

To  Mr.  Fkrgdsson,  Edinburgh. 

Mainhill,  nth  June,  1820. 

Dear  Fuuuusson, — I  have  been  taken,  as  they  say,  completely  at  a 
disadvantage.  When  I  received  your  short  but  satisfactory  note,  this  day 
week,  I  expected  to  liave  abundant  time  for  writing  you  a  long  letter; 
and  I  confidently  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  unfolding  a  great  variety  of 
curious  matter  to  your  patient  and  friendly  eyes;  but  the  carrier  with  his 
wonted  indecision  is  about  to  set  off  early  on  Monday-Morning;  and  this 
intelligence,  which  I  received,  about  half  past  seven,  along  with  a  letter 
from  \Vaugh,l  compels  me  to  postpone  all  those  agreeable  anticipations, 
and  to  content  myself  with  writing  or  rather  scribbing  a  most  hurried 
epistle — wliich  I  beg  you  to  pardon  in  consideration  of  these  circumstances. 

You  are  not  a  friend  to  “preambles,”  it  would  seem;  and  I  am 
endangering  your  calmness  of  soul  on  that  score  again.  To  the  point, 
then,  wliilc  the  game  is  good.  In  good  truth,  I  would  not  have  troubled 
you  with  this  large  bundle  of  books,  if  I  could  have  avoided  it,  but  I 
know  not  Waugh’s  Icxlgings — he  dates  ‘‘  City  of  the  North,”  and  to  w'hom 
can  I  apply?  If  you  can  get  them  exchanged  to-day,  I  shall  be  very  glad; 
if  you  liave  not  time,  let  them  lie  in  your  chamber  till  some  opportunity 
(within  a  fortnight)  occurs  of  carrying  them  to  the  library — or  of  delivering 
them  to  the  dexterous  individual  above  mentioned,  who  has  voluntarily 
bound  himself  to  undertake  such  tasks  for  me.  I  shall  inclose  the  list 
and  the  receipts,  or  numbers  at  least.  Let  it  rest  then  at  present, 

I  have  not  seen  Dixon,2  and  cannot  conjecture  whether  he  is  returned 
to  Annandale  or  stiU  in  your  city;  consequently  I  have  not  got  the  letter 
you  promised;  but  I  hope  the  return  of  Farries  will  put  into  my  hands 
a  long  account  of  all  your  proceedings,  independent  of  any  swich  con¬ 
tingency.  Really  I  feel  some  lively  paroxysms  of  curiosity  to  know  w’hat 
you  are  following — and  how  time  flows  with  you.  Is  medicine  getting 
more  agreeable?  or  are  you  to  buffet  the  ocean  on  your  own  solitary  bark — 
unaided  by  compass  or  by  convoy?  What  arc  you  studying,  thinking, 
hoping?  My  dear  Sir,  you  should  write  me  all  those  things  down  upon 
paper.  It  would  interest  me,  and  do  good  to  yourself.  Black  and  white 
IS  the  thing  for  clearing  and  arranging  one’s  ideas  upon  any  point.  It 
affords  a  stimulus.  But  I  have  now  no  room  for  philosophy,  less  for 
philosophy  falsely  so  called.  Again,  what  is  becoming  of  John  Wilson’s 
chair?  Consider  I  see  no  Edinr.  paper,  scarcely  a  Scotch  one  indeed; 
and  I  would  not  be  ignorant  of  such  matters.  Pr.  Irving,  I  liear,  is  Advo¬ 
cates’  librarian,  but  what  are  the  patricians  and  knights  of  the  literary 
commonwealth  doing?  Anything  new?  Anything  special?  As  the 
Yankees  say. 

It  may  seem  to  you  a  strange  metamorphosis,  that  I,  the  frigid  disre- 
gaidcr  of  all  things,  should  so  suddenly  he  changed  into  the  inquisitive 

(1)  Si'o  Reminiscences.  “A  kind  of  inaternul  orliulf  cousin  of  my  own.  Had 
been  my  school  comrade.” 

(2)  Probably  a  relative  of  Edward  Irving  whose  sisU  r  was  the  wife  of  Provost 
Dixon. 
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quid-nunc.  1  do  not  certainly  desire  you  to  think  me  a  news-ferret  or 
any  creature  of  that  genus;  but  in  truth  I  have  no  company  here,  or  very 
little — and  tidings,  however  unimportant,  from  a  scene  which,  consider  it 
as  we  may,  is  deeply  interwoven  with  many  thoughts  and  recollections— 
are  a  kind  of  event  to  a  rusticating  person  such  as  I.  How  is  it  that  the 
heart,  sated  and  withered,  frequently  experiences  pain  from  the  want  of 
objects,  the  possession  of  which  has  long  ceased  to  yield  any  perceptible 
delight? 

Upon  the  whole,  I  rather  incline  to  tliink  that  I  am  improving  in  health 
— and  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  spirits  arc  hotter  since  I  left  Edinr. 
The  former  would  be  good  but  for  those  ill-fated  intestines  of  mine. 
Cannot  you  in  your  great  medicsil  acumen  succeed  in  prescribing  for  me?  > 

I  try  all  kinds  of  foods — and  why  should  I  complain?  If  I  walk  enough 
I  am  well  enough.  However,  I  study  next  to  none — or  rather  absolutely 
none.  Soaring  and  hovering  in  the  cloudy  regions  of  German  metaphysics 
is  not  study.  No  more  is  reading  about  “  Comlaws,”  Quakers,  or  the 
“  city  of  tho  Plague.”  By  the  way — can  you  spare  me  the  first  volume 
of  Pascal — his  life?  Do  not — if  you  are  using  it  at  all.  Can  you  get  me 
any  life  of  Necker?  His  daughter’s  performance,  which  you  see  here,  is 
a  tearful  scutcheon  hung  upon  his  tomb — no  portrait  of  his  life  and  con- 
versation.2  Did  you  see  Irving  during  the  General  Assembly? — strange 
question  I  See  Hartley  on  ”  Association  of  Ideas,”  who  I  trust  will  like¬ 
wise  teach  you,  that  some  agreeable  thoughts  are  associated  with  the 
name  of, 

My  dear  Fergusson, 

Your  sincere  friend, 

Thomas  (’ahlyle. 

To  ]\1r.  Fehocsson,  Student,  Sir  George  McKenzie,  Hart., 

Forth  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Mainhill,  5th  Aiigiixt,  1820, 

My  dear  Sir, — Our  correspondence  has  of  late  assumed  a  most  tortuous 
and  complicated  character.  You  sent  me  the  bfxjks  all  safe  and  right,  1 
know  not  how  long  since;  the  packet  containing  Johnstone’s  ticket  arrived 
here  about  a  week  ago!  This  is  very  queer.  Our  letters  have  been  travel¬ 
ling  the  road  at  regular  intervals — but  never  one  has  been  a  reply  k) 
another !  So  two  coach-drivers  will  course  over  the  same  ton  miles— 
meet  in  tho  middle — be  in  same  houses  daily,  and  never  speak, 
till  time  or  whisky  has  disabled  one  of  them — after  having  gathered  in 
his  curricle  (olympic?)  dust,3  for  many  years.  This  is  all  well  upon  Hh 
Majesty’s  highway :  but  the  emblem  of  a  very  disagreeable  state  among 
friends.  We  are  to  begin,  then,  upon  new  ground — the  present  epistle 
being  the  first  of  a  long  scries  to  be  regularly  transmitted  and  as  regularly 
answered.  I  intend  to  perfonn  my  part  honestly;  if  you  fail,  your  blood 
be  upon  your  own '  head  I 

I  have  said  already  that  the  books,  ticket,  &c.,  came  all  safe  and  sound. 
I  am  very  much  obliged  for  all  this  trouble  :  and  not  least  for  the  effort 
you  have  made  to  write  me  so  long  and  so  pleasant  a  letter.  I  know  how 
much  those  efforts  cost  you;  if  they  always  succeed  as  well  as  this,  it 
is  pity  they  are  made  so  rarely. 

(1)  Fergusson  studied  medicine  for  a  time  and  hud  thoughts  of  it  as  a 
profession. 

(2)  The  book  alluded  to  appears  to  be  Du  CaracUrc  de  M.  Nrckcr  et  dt  $a  we 
Privie,  by  Madame  de  Stael. 

(3)  Horace,  Odes  I.  1. 
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Do  you  still  intend  to  visit  Annanclale?  If  you  were  here  at  present,  in 
addition  to  whatever  charms  the  country  might  disclose,  you  would  have 
the  satisfaction  to  see  Edward  Irving  in  the  land  of  his  nativity.  I  expect 
to  find  him  at  Annan  to-day.  The  settlement  of  a  brother  as  teacher  of 

mathematics  in  their  Academy  leads  me  down,  and  I  hear  Mr.  Edward  is 

looked  for.  He  has  been  in  Dtiblin  three  weeks — at  Liverpool — in  Perth- 
shire  and  various  parts.  I  have  heard  but  twice  from  him  since  my 

departure  from  Gla-sgow.  You  have  seen  him  since;  and  found,  I  daresay, 

that  he  retains  the  same  exuberant  enthusiasm  and  warm  benevolence  a-s 
ever.  Upon  the  whole,  I  augur  great  things  from  Irving.  Circumstance-s 
have  directed  all  the  current  of  his  power  into  the  channel  of  preaching; 
his  views  are  not  so  likely  to  change  now;  he  is  fairly  in  the  ring  too;  his 
opponents  are  but  pigmies — and  Irving  like  the  old  Mendoza, i 

}fa{inos  memhroTum  arfn.t,  ntafjnn  o-ssn  Incertoftquf; 

Emit:  atqtie  inqens  media  consietit  arena.^ 
fjct  us  wish  him  good  speed,  in  the  path  he  has  entered;  his  intentions 
are  honourahle.  and  deserve  success — I  need  not  say  that  I  should  rejoice 
to  see  you  in  Dumfriesshire.  The  country  itself  is  not  indeed  beautiful — 
except  the  head  of  Nithsdale  and  the  foot  of  Eskdale;  but  the  road  hither, 
if  vou  come  by  Peebles,  takes  you  over  a  sweet  interesting  tract — the 
tuneful  Yarrow  and  her  no  less  tuneful  sister  Ettrick  are  among  these 
simple  mountains — ami  a  class  of  peasantry  unrivalled  in  worth  by  any 
class  in  Britain.  Then,  if  you  incline  to  cross  the  Solway,  Skiddaw,  Der¬ 
went.  and  all  the  beautiful  magnificence  of  that  grand  country,  lie  within 
two  days'  journey.  You  would  be  pleased,  I  think.  Tell  me  if  you  intend 
to  come. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  to  hear  that  you  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Welsh. 
Few  young  men  deserve  to  stand  higher  in  your  esteem.  Make  my  most 
respectful  and  kind  compliments  to  him.  As  you  recommend,  I  have  read 
his  critique  on  Dr.  Brown  ;  it  is  all  well.  T  am  glad  to  find  that  Mr. 
Crone  has  at  length  got  himself  encircle<l  with  the  rosy  Houre.  I  trust 
thev  answer  his  hopes.  Crone  is  what  you  would  call  a  ard  .  .  .  aster*; 
make  my  compliments  to  him  notwithstanding. 

I  do  not  think,  my  dear  fellow,  that  there  is  the  smallest  vanity  in 
assuming  the  title  you  suggest.  Mark  only,  if  Fortune  do  not  mend,  it  is 
not  certain  but  I  may  become  a  roarinq  philosopher.  Byron  is  at  the  head 
of  this  school  :  but  I  doubt  it  does  not  answer — though  the  bla.spheming 
line  is  worse.  This  is  the  age  of  philosophers — and  in  good  truth  I  am 
of  opinion  that  when  all  that  tumultuous  and  fiery  stuff,  which  so  many 
of  our  poets  are  busy  with,  has  once  been  moulded  and  fashioned  rightly, 
many  splendid  results  will  follow.  But  surely  the  most  astonishing  of  all 
sects  will  be  the  symposial  sect  of  moral  philosophers,  reared  under  the 
wing  of  John  Wilson,  Esq.  In  truth,  it  was  a  clever  thing  to  convert  this 
man  into  a  teacher  of  meta})hysica.  I  should  like,  above  all  things,  to  know 
his  unbiasseel  opinion  of  Cuidworth  and  Leibnitz.  But  John  has  genius  : 
and  in  spite  of  all  that’s  come  and  gone  I  wish  him  zeal  and  good  fortune. 
When  do  you  intend  writing  to  me?  The  books  will  not  be  ready  for  long. 

Ever  yours, 

_  Thomas  Carlyle. 

(1)  Daniel  Mendoza,  1764-1836,  a  famou.s  London  pugilist  of  Jewish 
extraction. 

(“)  Yorgil,  Book^  V.  of  the  x-Eueid,  lines  422—3,  in  describing  the  boxer 
Kntollus “  And  ho  displayed  his  mighty  joints  and  limbs,  his  miirhty  bones 
and  muscles,  and  stood  up,  a  giant  form,  in  the  midst  of  the  lis*s.” 

(3)  Letter  injured  with  seal.  Probably  “hard  teskmaster. ” 
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Will  you  take  a  walk — the  first  unoccupied  day — and  call  upon  that 
worthy  person,  Mrs.  Skene, ^  present  my  kindest  respects  to  her,  and  say 
that  I  most  faithfully  intended  to  see  her  before  leaving  Edinburgh;  but 
was  prevented  by  the  tumults  of  packing  trunks,  &c. 


To  Mb.  Fergusson,  Academy,  Aberbbothwick. 


Edinburgh.  3,  Moray  Street,  Leith  Walk,  Wilkie’s  Lodgings,* 

11th  February,  1822. 

My  dear  Fergusson, — Your  letter  reached  me  some  time  ago,  and  the 
intelligence  it  brought  afforded  no  small  satisfaction.  I  rejoiced  to  learn 
that  after  all  your  inquietude  and  wanderings,  you  had  at  last  found  some 
kind  of  resting-place — a  substantial  occupation  capable  of  employing  your 
faculties  and  yielding  you  those  accommodations  and  comfort.s  which  steady 
exertion  and  honest  principles  should  always  secure  for  a  man  in  the 
world,  but  which  one  has  often  such  struggling  and  toiling  before  one  can 
arrive  at.  Your  new  establishment  looks  well  in  many  respects :  I  hope  to 
hear  that  you  are  prospering  in  it  more  and  more  daily,  getting  scholar 
upon  scholar,  friend  upon  friend,  till  finally  you  obtain  a  permanent  habi- 
tation,  a  good  wife  to  rule  it,  and  so  become  in  all  points  a  settled  denizen 
of  this  earth. 

I  would  have  written  sooner,  but  I  wished  to  have  some  intelligence 
to  send  you,  worthy  of  crossing  the  two  Friths;  and  I  found  none.  Appa¬ 
rently  I  might  have  waited  till  the  end  of  time,  had  I  persisted  in  this 
resolution;  by  good  fortune  (for  myself  at  least)  I  have  changcyl  it;  and 
tho’  devoid  of  interesting  matter,  and  dull  as  a  bat  in  December,  I  am 
scribbling  without  any  hindrance  from  those  obstacles.  There  is  nothing 
new  under  the  Sun,  Solomon  said;  and  in  fact  one  gets  partly  to  believe 
Solomon  at  last.  Tlie  outward  forms  of  occurrences  are  infinite  in  variety, 
their  substantial  qualities  are  few  and  uniform.  Event  succeeds  event,  aa 
heir  to  heir;  but  no  living  man  except  the  editors  of  newspapers  can 
command  sufficient  gaiety  of  heart  to  record  their  changes.  I  see  scarcely 
anyone  here,  hut  some  few  stragglers  of  the  aervum  pecua,  briefly  and  far 
between;  so  I  know  not  how  the  world  is  wagging  more  than  if  I  dwelt 
in  the  ring  of  Saturn.  Only  I  hear  at  times  some  persons  jangling  about 
the  “  Agricultural  distresses  ”  and  Joseph  Hume,  much  as  they  are 
jangling  everywhere  on  those  topics,  and  here  and  there  a  man  of  me 
information  giving  notice  that  M’Culloch  has  resigned  his  connection  with 
the  Scotsman,  and  is  getting  well  or  ill  forward  with  his  lectures  on 
Political  Economy — delivered  to  a  select  audience  of  ten;  that  the  last 
Scotch  Novel  is  worse  than  the  first;  that  Lord  Byron’s  tragedies  are  very 
ccwnical;  that  the  late  Edinburgh  Review  is  even  duller  than  the  former; 
and  that,  in  fact,  mankind  seems  hastening  to  a  final  consummation  of 
stupidity — from  which  great  quiet  and  contentedness  of  mind  may  fairly 
be  expected  to  arise,  both  to  individuals  and  the  public  at  large. 

From  the  contemplation  of  things  in  general,  to  that  of  things  in  par. 
ticular,  the  transition  is  easy;  and  the  change  (can  any  change?)  will  not 
displease  you.  His  Reverence  of  the  Royal  Jug  has  at  length  got  a  parish 
— that  of  Castleton,  in  the  South!  He  was  upon  “  the  Duke’s  List,"  a 


(1)  Daughter  of  Sir  William  Forbes,  of  Pitsligo,  and  wife  of  James  Skene,  a 
member  of  the  Scottish  bar.  Was  a  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  speaks 
liighly  of  her  in  his  Journal. 

(2)  Oarlylo  was  much  pleased  with  his  quarters  here.  In  a  letter  to  hi* 
brother  .Tohn,  written  from  3,  Moray  Street  (now  Spey  Street),  he  says: — “Hit* 
my  room  well — tho  air  is  good,  the  landlady  is  good,  and  tla  re  is  pence." 
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thing  which  I  fioti  ia  little  less  celebrated  upon  earth  than  the  zodiac  or 
the  galaxy  is  in'  the  heavens.  Joy  to  him  of  the  many  tumblers  I  I 
expect  to  hear  that  he  will  kill  one  whole  ox,  and  give  it  to  the  Preacliing 
world  of  this  city — with  at  least  a  tun  of  Glen  Liyet  punch.  James  Brown  * 
13  one  of  twenty  unsuccessful  candidates;  Nichol^  is  another.  Peace  be 
to  all  these  clergy  1 

Hava  you  heard  of  Edward  Irving,  a  member  of  a  worthier  class?  He 
was  down  at  London  lately;  is  come  back  for  a  season;  and  has  the  offer 
of  going  to  the  Hatton  Garden  Chapel  in  the  Metropolis,  under  the  most 
flattering  auspices.  He  was  popular  among  the  Englishers  to  an  extreme. 
Nav  more — he  has  just  received  another  call.  They  want  him  in  New  York, 
to  take  charge  of  the  late  Hr.  Mason’s  Congregation,  the  first  Presbyterian 
establishment  in  America,  with  a  salary  of  £1,000.  There  is  for  you  1  On 
the  whole  Irving  deserves  it  all  and  more.  I  believe  him  to  be  about  the 
best  man  in  the  Scottish  Church,  both  for  head  and  heart.  I  have  not 
heard  whether  he  means  to  go  across  the  ocean;  I  hope  and  partly  expect 
not. 

For  myself,  I  am  still  “  grinding  in  the  mill.”  I  enjoy  better  health  than 
I  did  last  year,  that  is  (thanks  to  the  fresh  air  of  this  place !)  I  am  no  longer 
kept  in  a  state  of  nervousness,  which  would  drive  any  man  of  common 
obstinacy  to  insanity  or  something  worse.  I  wonder  at  the  blindness  of 
theologians;  they  have  never  assigned  the  Devil  a  bilious  stomach,  or  sent 
him  to  Carnegie  Street  to  hear  men  announcing  the  sale  of  water  by  tin¬ 
horns.*  I  am  a  good  deal  recovered  now%  however.  By  degrees,  too,  I  am 
becoming  reconciled  to  my  fate — contented  either  to  effect  something 
notable,  or  sink  ere  long  into  the  placid  bed  of  rest — where  “  neither  cauld 
nor  care  ”  shall  more  afflict  me.  I  have  good  hopes  still;  and  am  at  least 
fifty  times  happier  than  I  was.  There  is  a  tutorship  which  I  have,  as  it 
were,  in  my  offer.  I  owe  it  to  Irving’s  journey  to  London.  The  terms  are 
£200  a-year.  I  have  undertaken  it  till  July  in  the  interim,  when  the  parents 
are  to  arrive.  The  1k>vs  are  with  Dr.  Fleming  at  present;  and  I  am  busy 
providing  Planche  and  Mathiae  and  Sophocles,  and  so  forth — to  begin  the 
gtrenuous  revisal  of  my  Greek.  I  do  not  dislike  the  boys  or  the  employment 
greatly:  so  it  may’  succeed,  perhaps. 

Now,  my  dear  Fergusson,  can  you  excuse  this  frantic  epistle  which  I 
have  written  in  a  state  of  headache  approaching  to  coma?  If  so  reply  to  it 
immediately,  and  you  shall  have  a  better.  What  is  the  nature  of  your 
status?  Of  your  burghers?  Your  companions?  Your  duties?  Your  every¬ 
thing?  It  is  midnight,  and  I  am  sleepy.  Excuse  me,  I  have  need  of  it, 
tho’  I  remain  as  before. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

and  serious  here, 

Thom.\s  r.iRLYTff:. 

Sometimes  an  added  sifrnificance  is  ffiven  to  a  letter  by  a 
careful  consideration  of  its  date.  Carlyle  describes  this  last 
letter  to  his  friend  as  a  “frantic  epistle,”  but  a  large  allowance 
mast  be  made  when  we  take  into  account  the  time  when  it  was 
written;  and  this  raises  a  question  worthy  of  some  consideration, 

(1)  Succeeded  Irving  ns  teacher  in  Haddington. 

(2)  Som''time  teacher  of  mathematics  m  Edinburgh. 

(3)  In  a  letter  to  his  mother  in  July,  1821,  he  describes  in  greater  detail  the 
fine  music  prodticed  by  tho  “  tin  boms  ”  which  "  utter  forth  a  voice  to  which  the 
combined  music  of  an  ass,  a  hog,  and  fifty  magpies,  all  blended  into  one  rich 
melody,  were  but  a  fool.” 
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On  turning  to  the  Love  Letters  one  can  readily  perceive  that 
Carlyle  was  at  this  very  time  in  great  sorrow.  An  undoubted 
crisis  had  arisen  in  his  relations  with  Jane  Welsh.  Against  her 
warnings  he  had  paid  her  a  visit  at  Haddington  in  the  beginning 
of  February,  1822.  He  met,  it  appears,  with  an  extremely chillv 
reception  both  from  Miss  Welsh  and  from  her  mother.  It  is 
evident  from  the  subsequent  correspondence  that  Carlyle  deeply 
felt  the  cold  and  unfriendly  reception  he  had  received,  and  it 
looked  for  a  time  as  if  the  correspondence  was  to  terminate 
abruptly — “that  unfortunate  visit”  is  Carlyle’s  own  expression. 
On  February  12th,  however,  he  received  a  letter  from  his  friend 
Edward  Irving  enclosing  a  letter  for  Jane  Welsh,  as  Irving  was 
uncertain  where  she  was  then  residing.  This  led  to  the  renewal 
of  the  correspondence,  and,  but  for  this  seemingly  trifling  cir¬ 
cumstance,  the  correspondence  would,  as  his  nephew  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  Carlyle  says,  in  all  probability  have  come  to  an  untimelv 
end.  What,  however,  is  noteworthy  is  the  circumstance  that 
this  last  (so  far  as  known)  of  the  letters  to  Fergusson  is  dated 
February  11th,  1822  :  that  is  to  say,  after  his  repulse  at  Hadding¬ 
ton  and  before  he  received  the  letter  from  Irving  to  forward  to 
Jane  Welsh.  Enough  and  to  spare  has  been  said  about  Carlyle’s 
egoisms  and  his  loud  complainings,  and  yet  here  he  writes  a 
most  kindly  letter  to  his  friend  Fergusson  congratulating  him  on 
his  appointment  to  the  Hectorship  of  the  Academy  at  Arbroath 
and  wishing  him  a  permanent  habitation  and  a  good  wife  to 
rule  it.  He  does  indeed  state,  in  closing,  that  the  letter  was 
written  in  a  state  of  headache,  approaching  to  coma,  btit  to  those 
who  have  read  the  Love  Letters  with  care,  and  who  have  realised 
the  depth  of  his  affection  for  Jane  Welsh,  the  headache  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  A  perusal  of  this  letter  to  Fergusson,  in  the 
light  afforded  by  the  love  correspondence,  reveals,  it  is  suggested, 
not  a  little  of  the  essential  nobleness  and  the  manly  fortitude  of 
the  author  at  a  time  of  great  mental  distress. 

D.  CORRIE. 
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UPPEK  SILESIA  AND  THE  LEAGUE. 


On  Friday,  August  12th,  the  Supreme  Council  decided  to  refer 
the  Upper  Silesian  question  to  the  League  of  Nations.  It  would 
be  perhaps  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  long,  needless,  and 
somewhat  unseemly  wrangle  which  had  brought  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  leading  Allied  Powers,  notably  France  and  England, 
to  have  recourse  to  such  an  expedient  in  order  to  save  them 
from  the  abyss,  to  the  very  edge  of  which  they  had  drifted.  “Is 
there  not  here  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  besides,  that  we  might 
enquire  of  Him?”  But  the  rdle  of  Micaiah,  son  of  Imlah,  when 
he  prophesied  smooth  things  to  the  kings  who  consulted  him, 
was  not  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  composite  tribunal  that 
has  accepted  the  task  of  achieving  the  impossible,  in  an  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  conflicting  points  of  view  of  the  protagonists  in 
the  struggle,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  a  Eamoth-Gilead. 

Given  that,  in  view'  of  the  terrific  complexity  of  the  task,  the 
friends  of  the  League  do  not  expect  it  to  spring  into  being,  as 
Athene  from  the  head  of  Zeus,  armed  and  panoplied  for  the  task 
by  whose  ultimate  success  it  may  probably  stand  or  fall;  given, 
in  fact,  that  the  League  may  be  saved  from  its  friends,  its 
decision  on  the  delicate  problem  of  the  Aaland  Islands  affords 
l,Tound  for  hope  that  it  w'ill  survive  the  present  acid  test. 

None  the  less,  whatever  the  result  may  be,  there  is  some  cause 
for  congratulation  that  the  great  nations  of  the  world  have 
decided  by  common  consent  to  refer  a  matter,  w’hich  not  only 
touches  their  own  honour  and  interests  nearly,  but  on  the  ade¬ 
quate  solution  of  which  may  well  depend  the  future  peace  of 
Europe,  to  the  judgment  of  the  representatives  of  four  nations, 
not  one  of  which  is  a  Great  Power.  Brazil,  Belgium,  China, 
Spain,  are  invited  as  arbiters  betw'een  France  and  Great  Britain, 
with  Japan  and  Italy  as  interested  parties  in  the  cause.  Senhor 
Da  Cunha,  M.  Hymans,  Dr.  Wellington  Koo  (whose  name  is  of 
good  augury  as  typifying  the  statesmanship  both  of  the  East  and 
of  the  West  in  the  same  person),  and  Senor  Quinones  de  Leon, 
representing  the  non-permanent  members  of  the  Council  of  the 
League,  have  now  to  consider  the  immensely  complicated  prob¬ 
lems  presented  to  them  by  the  Supreme  Council  and  supported 
by  a  bewildering  mass  of  figures,  statistics  and  arguments,  the 
digestion  of  which  will  probably  prevent  any  solution  in  the 
immediate  future. 

The  case  is  being  presented  to  the  four  members  by  Viscount 
Nhii,  who  has  submitted  a  report  on  the  scope  of  the  problem 
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without  himself  venturing  to  express  any  definite  opinion.  His 
acceptance  of  the  r6le  of  rapporteur,  together  with  the  presence 
of  the  Chinese  representative,  Dr.  Wellington  Koo,  affords  an 
interesting  commentary,  and  at  the  same  time  a  happy  augury, 
for  the  future,  when  it  is  felt  that  in  the  Far  East  a  brilliantly 
intellectual  tribunal  is  a  possibility,  if  in  the  future  questions 
arise  which  are  too  thorny  for  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  to 
handle  themselves. 

The  danger  of  an  immediate  conflagration  in  Paris  has  been 
averted.  There  remains  the  second  point  at  which  danger 
threatens,  to  wdt,  Upper  Silesia  itself,  where  conditions  exist 
which  make  those  best  acquainted  with  Central  Europe  keep  a 
fearful  finger  on  the  pulse  of  events  in  those  parts.  The  thought¬ 
ful  observer  must  needs  feel  perturbed  when  he  sees  the  raid 
habit  developing  in  Central  Europe,  with  its  latest  example  in 
the  Magyar  invasion  of  the  Burgenland,  a  district  allotted  by 
the  Treaty  of  Trianon  to  Austria  by  reason  of  the  overwhelmingly 
German  nature  of  the  inhabitants.  He  will  remember  the  Polish 
raids  on  Wilna  and  Eastern  Galicia,  tw’o  questions  still  outstand¬ 
ing,  and  the  second  of  which  is  as  capable  as  Upper  Silesia  itself 
of  producing  a  conflagration.  He  will  remember  Fiume,  and  the 
abortive  Polish  raid  on  Kiefl',  the  former  settled  after  months 
of  anxious  diplomacy  and  with  a  limited  amount  of  bloodshed, 
the  latter  settled,  shortly  after  its  inception,  by  the  defeat  of  the 
aggressor  at  the  hands  of  the  armed  forces  of  General  Budienny. 
He  will  realise  that  the  fantastic  historical  claims,  such  as  those 
of  Poland  to  Upper  Silesia,  to  Kieff,  to  Wilna,  offer  a  standing 
menace  to  the  continuance  of  peace,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
allow  the  events  of  the  remote  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages  to 
be  a  recurring  menace  to  the  sanctity  of  treaties  and  of  that 
international  law  and  morality  of  which  the  League  of  Nations 
is  the  first  concrete  example  and  exjionent  in  history.  He  will 
be  able  to  take  comfort  in  the  thought  that  the  last  I’olish  raid 
in  Upper  Silesia — for  such  in  fact  it  was,  every  whit  as  much 
as  a  local  uprising,  and  despite  all  the  disavowals  on  the  part  of 
the  Polish  Government  of  its  complicity  in  the  matter — coming 
as  it  did  after  two  similar  attempts,  in  August,  1919,  and  again 
a  year  later,  will  not  influence  in  any  way  the  decisions  of  the 
Council  of  the  League.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
faced  the  League  with  the  fait  accompli  of  a  successful  armed 
invasion,  which  is  the  gravamen  in  the  cases  of  Wilna,  Eastern 
Galicia  and  Burgenland  ;  and  hence  its  good  offices  could  not  have 
been  invited  until  this  last  unlawful  adventure  had  been  brought 
in  theory  to  an  end  by  the  pressure  of  the  Powers,  the  League 
having  no  equipment  to  deal  with  affronts  by  armed  forces. 
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The  services  of  the  League  were  called  in  under  Article  11 
of  the  Tre*aty  of  Versailles  and  the  last  paragraph  thereof ;  the 
circumstances  foreseen  by  Article  12  having  arisen,  i.e.,  that  a 
dispute  likely  to  lead  to  a  rupture  had  arisen  between  certain 
members  of  the  League.  The  latter  article  further  stipulates 
that  the  arbitrators  appointed  by  the  League  shall  make  their 
award  “within  a  reasonable  time,  and  the  report  of  the  Council 
shall  be  made  within  six  months  after  the  submission  of  the  dis¬ 
pute.”  Members  of  the  League  have  two  choices  :  (1)  Arbitra¬ 
tion,  or  (2)  inquiry  by  the  Council.  It  is  the  latter  alternative 
which  has  been  adopted,  the  interested  parties  undertaking,  how¬ 
ever,  to  accept  and  ratify  the  findings  of  the  inquiry  by  the 
League.  The  Council  appear  to  have  decided  that,  seeing  that 
both  parties  to  the  dispute  are  members  of  the  League,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  hear  the  representatives  either  of  Germany 
or  of  Poland,  the  League  being  already  competent  in  the  matter 
by  the  terms  of  its  mandate.  This  is  perhaps  as  well,  seeing  the 
unsatisfactory  progress  with  the  dispute  over  Wilna,  between 
Lithuania  and  Poland,  where,  despite  the  forbearance  and  the 
conciliatory  attitude  of  M.  Hymans,  a  member  of  the  present 
Tribunal,  the  intransigeance  of  the  Polish  delegates  affords  but 
little  hope  for  the  moment  of  a  satisfactory  solution.  The  Tri¬ 
bunal  will  therefore,  presumably,  be  able  to  work  in  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  judicial  detachment,  uninfluenced  by  extravagant 
national  appeal,  bombast  or  sentimentality,  whether  from  the 
German  or  Polish  side. 

There  is  little  doubt  that,  from  the  inception  of  the  work  of 
the  Inter- Allied  Commission  in  Silesia  in  February,  1920,  the 
French  Delegation  were  moved,  probably  unconsciously  at  first, 
by  a  consideration  not  included  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  the 
factor  of  their  own  national  security,  which  would  be  achieved 
by  the  confiscation  of  the  industrial  and  mineral  resources  of 
Upper  Silesia  from  Germany,  and  by  their  transference  to  Poland. 
This  habit  of  thought,  probably  at  first  only  subconscious,  was 
facilitated  by  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of  the  French 
element  in  the  composition  of  the  Commission.  For  the  first 
sixteen  months  of  its  existence  four-fifths  of  the  troops  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Commission  for  the  maintenance  of  order  were  of 
French  nationality.  As  originally  intended,  all  four  Great 
Powers,  and  not  only  three  as  in  the  upshot,  were  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  Commission.  When  the  United  States,  owing  to 
their  non-participation  in  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  found  themselves  unable  to  take  over  their  share  in  the 
temporary  administration  of  Upper  Silesia,  the  French  took  over 
that  part  of  the  administration  which  had  fallen  to  America.  In 
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this  way,  I'or  exauiple,  oi  the  twenty -one  administrative  sub- 
districts  into  which  the  area  was  divided,  eleven  were  in  the  haiij 
of  the  French  Commission  and  only  five  each  were  allotted  to 
Great  Britain  and  Italy.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  circle 
of  Beuthen-Land,  all  the  sub-districts  in  the  industrial  triangle 
were  staffed  exclusively  by  French  officials.  In  Oppeln,  the  seat  I 
of  government,  all  the  more  important  administrative  heads  of  I 
the  departments  were  French.  An  unduly  large  proportion  of  I 
their  officials  had  suffered  the  indignities  of  German  captivity  I 
and  thus  went  to  the  task  of  trusteeship  with  an  additional  and  I 
readily  comprehensible  bias  against  the  one  side.  Nor  was  the  I 
local  Polish  population  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this  factor.  I 
Polish  society,  such  as  it  exists  in  Silesia,  lost  no  occasion  of  I 
taking  contact  with  officials,  officers  and  troops.  The  tension,  I 
necessarily  serious  in  all  circumstances,  between  the  French  and  I 
the  Germans  was  not  likely  to  be  lessened  by  the  demonstrative  I 
affection  of  the  Polish  element  on  the  one  side  or  by  the  tacit  I 
acceptance  thereof  by  the  French  on  the  other,  and  a  disa8trou.s  I 
feeling  of  mistrust  by  what  was  proved  in  the  plebiscite  to  be  I 
the  majority  of  the  governed  was  the  result.  In  a  case  where  I 
the  strictest  impartiality  was  imposed  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  I 
there  was  always  a  subconscious  tendency  to  treat  Silesia  a>  I 
conquered  territory,  and  to  assume  on  unnecessary  occasions  the  I 
attitude  of  the  victor ;  and  it  appeared  to  be  too  readily  forgotten  I 
that  moderation  in  victory  is  often  more  far-reaching  in  its  bene- 1 
ficent  results,  both  to  victor  and  vanquished,  than  victory  itself.  I 
In  the  original  draft  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  as  it  stood! 
in  May,  1919,  that  district  of  Upper  Silesia  which  last  March!  j 
was  submitted  to  a  plebiscite  had  been  allotted  without  further!  i 
parley  to  Poland,  in  consequence  of  the  insistent  demands  of  a!  a 
France  unduly  nervous  of  the  possibilities  of  new  aggression  on!  c 
a  gigantic  scale  from  a  Germany  once  again  under  the  heel'of  a! 
military  party,  a  phantom  wdiich  may  well  have  been  dispelled!  d 
during  the  last  few  days  by  the  signs  of  vigour  shown  by  the!  t] 
democratic  parties  in  Germany,  suddenly  brought  face  to  face!  tl 
with  the  reappearance  of  the  reactionary  and  monarchist  eleinentsi  V 
symbolised  by  the  murder  of  Herr  Erzberger.  I  e’ 

The  Allied  Supreme  Council  had  been  induced  to  take  tbnl  tl 
course  by  a  map  published  by  the  German  Government  in  1912,1  oi 
in  pursuance  of  its  then  Ost-inark  Politik,  wherein  the  “Polish"!  pj 
colour  of  the  district  was  insisted  upon,  in  order  to  bring  home!  ro 
to  German  nationals  the  need  for  an  intensive  colonisation  cfl  tk 
those  parts.  The  basis  taken  for  this  map  was  that  of  language, I  to 
a  very  different  thing  from  political  sentiment,  as  we  have  learnt!  of 
in  Ireland.  “The  ungodly  had  digged  a  pit  and  had  fallen  into  I  -j 
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the  midst  of  it  themselves.”  It  was  only  when  Herr  von  Brock- 
dorff-Kaiitzau,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Supreme  Council  that  the  map  in  question  in  no  way 
represented  the  real  numerical  relation  of  the  two  nationalities 
that  a  decision  by  plebiscite  was  allowed.  It  may  here  be  stated 
that  the  much-abused  provision,  whereby  out-voters  were  allowed 
to  record  their  votes,  was  inserted  at  the  request  of  the  Polish 
delegates,  who  had  placed  an  undue  reliance  on  the  hope  that 
patriotism  would  induce  many  emigrants  to  the  United  States 
to  return  for  the  vote.  These,  however,  contented  themselves, 
in  lieu  of  personal  participation,  with  piling  up  in  the  hands  of 
}[.  Korfanty  the  gigantic  propaganda  fund  which  he  managed 
with  such  amazing  skill.  The  nice  scrupulosity  of  the  Polish 
apologists  and  the  electoral  purists,  who  objected  to  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  this  element,  takes  no  notice  of  the  fact  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  these  voters  was  unquestionably  Polish  in  senti¬ 
ment,  thus  counting  “two  on  a  division,”  and  that,  moreover, 
the  electoral  qualifications  had  been  so  framed  that  a  number  of 
Germans,  estimated  at  80,000,  the  bulk  resident  in  the  “indus¬ 
trial  triangle,”  had  been  deprived  of  their  votes  by  the  provision 
that,  if  not  born  in  Upper  Silesia,  a  continuous  residence  in  the 
area  since  January  1st,  1904,  was  required  of  them.  This  pro¬ 
vision  was  inserted  by  the  Inter-Allied  Commission  with  the 
deliberate  intention  of  counteracting  any  unfairness  to  the  Polish 
element  which  might  have  arisen  from  the  admission  of  the  out¬ 
voter.  In  the  opinion  of  neutral  observers  well  qualified  to  judge 
from  observations  on  the  spot  the  result  of  the  plebiscite  is  as 
accurate  a  reflection  of  the  relative  sympathies  of  the  population 
as  human  ingenuity  and  a  portentous  amount  of  labour  could 
achieve.  In  fact,  of  the  1,190,000  votes  cast  in  the  whole  area, 
over  707,000  voted  German,  and  not  quite  480,000  voted  Polish. 

On  the  lines  of  Caesar’s  Commentaries,  Silesia,  like  Gaul,  is 
divided  into  three  parts — Lower,  Middle  and  Upper.  Of  these, 
the  first  two  are  unquestionably  overwhelmingly  German.  From 
the  early  days  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Breslau  was  still 
Wratislaw,  the  absorption  of  the  scattered  Slav  population,  which 
even  in  those  days  owed  to  Poland,  itself  not  then  a  kingdom, 
the  very  shadowest  allegiance,  has  been  so  thorough  that  the 
original  Slav  element  has  practically  disappeared.  The  third 
part,  Upper  Silesia,  is  itself  divided  into  three  parts,  even  to-day 
roughly  coincident  with  the  ethnographical  type  of  their  popula¬ 
tions,  shown  by  the  plebiscite  of  last  March.  The  country  lying 
to  the  west  of  the  Oder,  together  with  the  north-westerly  Kreise 
of  the  plebiscite  territory — i.e.,  that  portion  adjoining  Germany 
—shows  an  overwhelming  German  majority.  This  portion  is 
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in  the  main  agricultural,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  it  is 
endowed  with  the  mineral  resources  which  would  allow  it  to 
become  anything  else.  Its  industries  are  sporadic.  Oppeln  and 
its  neighbourhood  have  developed  cement  works ;  Cosel  has  its 
riverine  harbour  on  the  Oder ;  Ilatibor  has  its  railway  works,  but 
the  bulk  is  given  over  to  the  culture  of  rye  and  other  farm-stufis 
and  to  the  providing  of  some  of  the  millions  of  geese  which  the 
German  Michael  devours  on  his  name-Saint’s  day.  It  contains 
eight  of  the  twenty-one  Kreise  into  which  the  whole  territory  is 
divided — Leobschiitz,  Eatibor  Stadt,  Eatibor  Land,  Cosel,  Oppeln 
Stadt,  Oppeln  Land,  Kreuzburg,  and  Eosenberg.  To  take  the 
tliird  of  the  three  divisions  in  the  second  place,  the  two  southern 
Kreise  of  Eybnik  and  Pless,  together  with  a  definite  fringe  of  the 
other  districts  to  the  north,  which  lie  along  the  Polish  frontier, 
are,  as  might  be  expected,  much  more  Polish  ethnically.  At  the 
same  time,  it  will  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  the  term 
“Polish”  is  used,  not  in  the  strictly  ethnical  sense,  but  rather 
to  designate  that  element  of  the  Upper  Silesian  population  which, 
after  more  than  six  centuries  of  separation  from  Poland,  has,  for 
plebiscitary  purposes,  reverted  to  type,  actuated  rather  by  hatred 
of  Prussia  than  by  love  of  Poland,  and  despite  age-long  tradition 
and  deep  differences  of  language ;  for,  like  Chaucer’s  lady  with 
her  French,  the  Polish  of  Warsaw  “is  to  hir  unknowe.”  More¬ 
over,  this  part  differs  from  the  western  and  north-western  areas 
in  being  in  great  measure  a  region  of  immense  potential  mineral 
wealth,  though  hitherto  only  developed  in  a  very  minor  degree, 
notably  in  the  coal-mines  of  the  northern  part  of  Pless  and  here 
and  there  in  Eybnik.  Throughout  practically  the  whole  of  these 
areas,  at  an  average  depth  of  500  feet,  begins  a  series  of  coal 
beds  capable  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  to  come  of  their 
present  output.  Incidentally,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  Poland,  with  her  finances  to-day  in  a  position  which  enables 
English  purchasers  to  buy  sixty  Polish  nominal  paper  shillings 
for  one  British  penny,  can  find  the  many  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  necessary  for  the  development  of  these  areas ;  this  point, 
however,  will  be  touched  upon  later. 

There  remains  the  third  part ;  wherein  lies  the  whole  trouble. 
Intercalated  between  the  two  zones  mentioned  above  lies  what 
has  been  called  the  “Industrial  Triangle,”  roughly  comprised 
between  the  three  points  of  Tarnowitz,  Gleiwitz  and  Myslowitz. 
Here  the  mineral  riches  lie  closer  to  the  surface,  a  fact  which, 
from  the  earliest  times,  induced  the  German  miner  adventurer 
to  invest  his  capital  and  labour  there.  Persistence  and  energy 
always  tell  in  the  long  run,  and  the  small  area  which,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  w^as  almost  entirely  covered  wdth  forest,  as  Pless  and 
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Rybnik  are  to-day,  has  become  one  of  the  most  thickly  inhabited 
parts  of  the  globe’s  surface,  carrying  in  parts  as  much  as  2,500 
persons  to  the  square  kilometre,  which  compares  with  either 
Lancashire  or  South  Wales  at  their  best  (or  worst).  Here  the 
(Teniiis  for  work,  in  which  the  Teuton  is  pre-eminent,  has  had 
full  scope,  and  the  Slav  genius,  more  apt  to  dream  than  to  labour, 
has  been  made  for  that  reason  subservient  at  the  expense  of  its 
material  prosperity.  A  business  directory  of  these  parts  is  a 
remarkable  commentary  on  local  politics.  It  would  be  safe  to 
wager  that  if  the  electorate  for  the  plebiscite  had  been  composed 
of  the  people  therein,  not  5  per  cent,  would  have  voted  for 
Poland ;  and  yet  a  very  large  number  of  Polish  names  appear. 
The  deduction  is  obvious.  Whatever  a  man’s  family  or  origin  in 
Upper  Silesia,  success,  whether  in  a  trade  or  a  profession,  is 
synonymous  with  German  sympathies.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
unskilled  labourer  in  many  cases,  despite  his  German  name,  would 
vote  for  Poland.  Had  some  system  been  devised  which  wmuld 
count  the  contents  of  heads  instead  of  their  mere  numbers,  re¬ 
grettable  as  it  may  be  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  late  enemy, 
the  majority  for  Germany  would  have  been  so  overwhelming  as 
to  preclude  the  need  of  any  reference  to  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  In  the  absence  of  any  means  of  ascertaining  the 
contents  of  heads,  a  short  examination  of  the  results  of  the  voting 
in  village  by  village  only  emphasises  the  point  touched  upon 
above.  The  work  of  the  miner  at  the  coal  face,  more  especially 
when,  as  in  most  cases,  he  is  unable  to  read  or  write,  is  not 
calculated  to  broaden  his  outlook,  and  he  will  be  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  more  open  to  specious  propaganda  than  a  skilled  artisan. 
If  this  assumption  be  right,  it  is  illuminating  to  see  that,  whereas, 
as  a  general  whole,  the  purely  mining  community  voted  for  Poland, 
the  iwpulation  of  the  villages,  containing  the  technical  works 
which  depend  on  the  mines  for  their  fuel,  voted  overw’helmingly 
for  Germany.  So  with  the  towns,  whose  general  tendency  in 
all  countries  and  at  all  times  has  been  to  impose  their  political 
views  on  the  surrounding  country  districts  by  reason  of  their 
position,  be  it  as  centres  of  distribution  or  of  intellectual  endeavour 
In  many  instances,  conversely  to  the*  usual  idea  on  the  subject, 
Polish  islands  of  voters  are  surrounded  by  Germans,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  small  coal  basin  lying  in  the  very  heart  of  this 
Triangle,  and  half-way  between  Heuthen  and  Kattowitz.  Here, 
as  usual,  the  bulk  of  unskilled  labour,  in  this  case  the  coal-miner, 
voted  Polish,  whereas  all  the  great  villages,  from  Konigshiitte 
and  Bismarckhiitte  with  their  70,000  voters,  and  other  very  large 
aggregations  of  the  skilled  workmen  employed  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  foundries,  voted  preponderatingly  German,  in  many  cases  up 
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to  75  per  cent,  of  the  voting  strength.  Usually,  however,  the 
reverse  is  the  rule,  and  German  towms,  even  in  the  aggregate 
electorally  superior  in  numbers  to  their  dependent  villages,  are 
surrounded  by  small  Polish  communities ;  for  there  is  not  a  town 
in  Upper  Silesia  that  did  not  vote  for  Germany. 

At  this  point  begins  one  of  the  technical  difficulties  in  inter- 
preting  the  result  of  the  plebiscite.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles 
lays  down  that  the  results  of  the  voting  were  to  be  taken  by 
communes,  that  one  commune,  therefore,  presumably  must  be 
given  as  much  weight  as  another.  In  the  upshot,  this  is  a  very 
denial  of  the  elements  of  democracy  or  self-determination,  for 
it  means  that  a  rural  parish  with  five  or  six  hundred  voters  is 
given  the  same  electoral  weight  as  a  great  centre  of  industry  with 
its  40,000  or  more  voters.  If  the  votes  in  the  administrative 
districts  be  taken  for  each  separate  district  and  not  parish  by 
parish,  it  will  be  found  that  the  vote  for  Germany  is  in  a  slight 
preponderance,  far  too  slight  indeed  to  give  the  country  to  Ger¬ 
many,  were  it  Polish,  and  therefore,  a  fortiori,  far  too  great  to 
allow  of  its  attribution  to  Poland  and  its  severance  from  its 
present  historical  owners. 

As  a  further  complication.  Article  88  of  the  Peace  Treaty, 
Annex,  Section  6,  allows  of  consideration  being  given  to  the 
geographical  and  economic  conditions  of  the  localities,  as  well  as 
to  the  wishes  of  their  inhabitants.  In  view  of  the  close  approxi¬ 
mation,  each  to  each,  of  the  total  Polish  and  German  votes  in 
this  intimate  industrial  connex,  the  drawing  of  a  national  frontier 
through  its  midst  on  purely  ethnic  lines  becomes  almost  impos- 
.sible.  If  it  could  be  conceived  that,  as  a  result  of  a  plebiscite, 
it  became  incumbent  on  a  jury  of  experts  to  draw  a  national 
frontier,  with  all  the  restrictions  that  flow  therefrom,  between, 
let  us  say,  Manchester  and  Salford,  or  Liverpool  and  Bootle,  there 
w'ould  be  room  for  compassion  for  the  arbitrator ;  yet  the  various 
parts  of  the  industrial  triangle,  itself  only  some  250  square  miles 
in  area,  are  so  closely  interdependent  that  the  above  compari^n 
approximates  very  closely  to  fact.  Whatever  line  may  be  drawn, 
it  will  be  found  that  towns  will  be  cut  off  from  the  natural  basins 
from  which  they  draw  th^r  w’ater  supply,  that  the  pithead  of 
a  mine  will  find  itself  in  one  country  and  that  coal  gotten  in  its 
galleries  will  be  mined  under  the  soil  of  the  other ;  that  all  the 
existing  arrangements  whereby  the  transport  of  materials,  either 
raw  or  half-manufactured,  from  one  part  of  the  field  to  the  other 
is  now  economically  effected,  will  be  found  running  transversely 
to  frontiers  the  more  jealously  guarded  by  reason  of  the  hatred 
of  the  new  owners  to  everything  German,  and  the  natural  resent¬ 
ment  of  the  German  smarting  under  a  sense  of  being  wTonged. 
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One  and  the  same  corporation  will  own  different  parts  of  the 
same  works  in  two  different  countries.  Labourers  in  the  new 
Poland,  who  have  worked  all  their  lives  in  the  parts  that  remain 
to  Germany,  will  have  to  find  a  new  outlet  for  their  labour ;  the 
difference  of  two  currencies  existing  simultaneously  in  the  two 
ends  of  the  same  town  and  with  a  constantly  changing  ratio  of 
values  one  to  the  other  wdll  make  retail  business  and  the  payment 
of  wages  a  matter  to  make  Mr.  Babbage  himself  despair.  For 
new  enterprises  the  channels  of  capital  wdll  be  interrupted,  and 
capital  for  the  development  of  Upper  Silesia  has  hitherto  flowed 
exclusively  from  Germany.  This  stream  will  stop  immediately 
at  any  new  frontier,  and  he  is  an  optimist  indeed  who  can  dis¬ 
cover  adequate  sources  of  capital  in  Poland,  the  unsuccessful 
search  for  which  has,  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  days,  driven 
M.  Witos,  the  Polish  Prime  Minister,  to  resignation.  The  tech¬ 
nical  difficulty  confronting  any  inefficient  customs  guard,  its 
numbers,  if  it  is  to  perform  adequate  service,  and  its  consequent 
enormous  expense,  is  but  a  minor  symptom  in  the  gangrene  that 
would  inevitably  be  set  up  if  the  Upper  Silesian  body  politic 
were  amputated  by  any  major  operation.  It  is  said  that  any 
truncation  of  the  human  body,  by  disturbing  the  pressure  and 
normal  flow  of  the  blood,  affects  the  whole  frame.  It  is  very 
certain  that,  by  the  amputation  of  any  part  of  Upper  Silesia, 
Germany  will  be  unfavourably  affected  in  her  capacity  to  pay 
reparations.  How  far  is  Germany’s  loss  to  redound  to  Poland’s 
^'ain  if  the  latter  is  allotted  an  economically  disorganised  fraction 
of  the  industrial  area?  Leaving  out  of  consideration  for  the 
moment  the  additional  fuel  which  will  be  piled  upon  the  fire  of 
hatred  for  the  Poles  which  already  consumes  Germany ;  leaving 
out  the  dangerous  feeling  of  irredentism  thus  created ;  without 
insisting  on  the  fact  that  Germanism  has  already,  whether  in 
Posnania  to  the  Pole  or  in  Bohemia  to  the  Czecho-Slovak,  lost 
some  four  million  of  its  nationals  to  foreign  Powers,  in  territories 
immediately  contiguous  to  its  own  border,  let  us  see  how  far 
Poland  has  used  the  talents  already  at  her  disposal  or  how  far 
wrapped  them  in  a  napkin.  And  it  must  be  remembered  at  this 
point  that,  in  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  trust  taken  over  by 
all  the  signatories  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  in  the  matter  of 
Upper  Silesia,  no  deviation  whatever  from  the  letter  or  spirit  of 
that  trust  deed  should  be  allowed,  in  deference  to  any  fear,  real 
or  imaginary,  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  trustees,  or  to  any  personal 
preference  on  the  part  of  the  said  trustee,  to  weigh  one  scruple 
in  the  scale  of  abstract  justice.  We  should  therefore  put  away 
any  semblance  of  argument  inspired  by  the  natural  desire  of 
France,  thrice  ravaged  within  110  years  by  German  invasion,  to 
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found  any  suggestion  of  the  alienation  of  any  part  of  the  territory 
on  her  fear  of  Germany  or  her  affection  for  Poland.  ^lore  dif6. 
cult  is  it  to  gauge  how  far  French  policy  and  public  opinion  has 
been  moulded  by  the  clever  Press  campaign,  subsidised  largely  by 
a  group  of  French  international  financiers,  who  see  in  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  wealth  of  Upper  Silesia  the  double  advantage  of, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  securing  to  themselves  the  certainty 
of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  reparations  which  they  are  beginning 
to  doubt  that  Germany  can  pay,  and  of  assuring  the  existence  of 
a  pledge  which  Poland,  tottering  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy, 
may  pawn  as  security  for  the  large  sums  advanced  to  her  by 
France.  This  sordid  and  sinister  aspect  of  the  case  has  been 
given  probably  undue  weight  in  recent  German  publications,  and 
in  so  far  as  it  is  well  founded,  has  found  a  certain  echo  in  London 
and  New  York,  where  France  is  thought  to  be  seeking  com- 
pensation  at  the  exyiense  of  Germany  for  her  bad  investment  in 
Russia  before  the  war.  The  already  gigantic  resources  within 
the  frontiers  of  Poland  as  they  exist  to-day  are  lying  practically 
virgin,  or,  where  developed  at  all,  are  largely  the  result  of  French 
capital.  In  the  coalfields  of  Eastern  Galicia,  in  that  part  of 
Poland  adjoining  Teschen,  in  the  coalfield  which  adjoins  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Upper  Silesia,  Poland  already  possesses  some¬ 
what  more  than  half  of  the  great  Central  European  coalfield, 
enough  to  ensure  for  ever  her  industrial  future  if  she  were  to 
take  the  trouble  to  develop  them.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that 
Poland  in  the  past,  her  body  torn  by  the  imperial  eagles  of  Russia, 
Austria  and  Prussia,  has  ever  been  in  a  position  to  develop  her¬ 
self  on  national  lines ;  for  this  has  not  been  the  case  in  recent 
historical  times.  But  is  there  any  reason  why  the  new-born 
Polish  eagle  should  emulate  the  feats  of  its  three  imperial 
brethren,  all  now  defunct,  by  becoming  in  its  turn  a  bird  of  prey? 
The  successive  partitions  of  the  eighteenth  century  imposed  upon 
each  of  the  three  fragments  into  which  she  was  torn  different 
systems  and  ideals  of  government.  Industry,  where  not  deliber¬ 
ately  discouraged,  was  exploited  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  victors. 
In  the  reconstitution  of  the  whole  of  her  national  life,  in  which 
industry  must  needs  play  a  very  considerable  part,  there  would 
seem  enough  to  ensure  her  an  ample  field  for  her  energies 
without  seeking  to  create  new'  sources  of  hatred  among  her 
neighbours  and  former  masters;  and  Poland,  from  the  earliest 
times,  has  had  the  genius  of  making  herself  hated,  even  in  the 
days  of  her  weakness  and  adversity,  by  all  her  neighbours.  At 
the  present  moment  she  is  pursuing,  on  her  eastern  frontiers,  by 
the  settlement  on  Ru.ssian  lands  of  soldier  colonists,  a  policy 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  that  which  she  so  bitterly  reproved 
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in  the  Germany  of  yesterday  when  applied  among  the  Polish 
populations  across  her  western  borders.  She  has  already  the 
immensely  difficult  problem  of  the  Jews,  too  numerous  for  absorp¬ 
tion  and  already  founding  in  Poland  what  practically  amounts  to 
an  imperium  in  imperio ;  and  it  may  w’ell  strain  her  capacity  to 
the  utmost  to  attempt  to  assimilate  the  new  party  of  Germanism 
which  must  inevitably  be  allotted  to  her  in  any  scheme  of  par¬ 
tition  in  Silesia.  At  the  same  time,  if  Germany  does  not  remain, 
that  directive  element  will  be  taken  away  which  Poland  might 
indeed  supply  in  a  measure  from  among  her  owm  people,  but 
which  she  so  grievously  lacks  throughout  her  whole  territory.  It 
is  indeed  very  questionable  whether  the  technical  brains  which 
Poland  used  to  supply  to  Russia  in  former  days  wdll  be  sufficient 
to  extricate  her  from  the  slough  into  w'hich  a  century  and  a  half 
of  oppression,  followed  by  six  years  of  war  and  at  least  three 
devastations,  and  aggravated  by  an  almost  incredible  incom¬ 
petency  in  finance,  have  plunged  her.  Industry,  like  charity, 
bejjins  at  home.  The  figure  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  labelled  for 
all  time  as  “offcni  appetens,  sui  profusus,"  is  not  the  most  lovable 
in  history. 

The  movement  for  separation  from  Germany  could  obviously 
not  become  a  question  of  practical  politics  for  these  populations 
until  Germany  had  been  defeated ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  show 
the  largely  factitious  grow’th  of  national  Polish  sentiment  in 
Silesia,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  first  Polish 
Deputies  sent  to  the  Reichstag  to  represent  the  said  sentiment 
only  took  their  seats  in  1902  for  the  first  time.  Without  books 
of  reference  to  check  his  statement,  to  the  best  of  the  writer’s 
l>elief,  the  Polish  Party  in  the  Reichstag  never  exceeded  four 
members,  of  w’hom  by  far  the  most  notable  was  M.  Korfanty, 
who  naturally  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  last  insurrection. 
A  young  man,  not  yet  fifty,  and  yet  devoting  the  latter  half  of 
his  life  to  fomenting  the  sentiment  of  his  nationality  by  a  propa¬ 
ganda  as  ably  and  as  ardently  conducted  as  may  well  be  imagined  ; 
a  man  of  immense  physique,  indefatigable  in  mind  and  body, 
he  is  a  master  in  playing  upon  the  passions  of  the  people  from 
whom  he  has  himself  sprung.  The  son  of  a  miner,  born  within 
rifle  .shot  of  the  Polish  frontier,  he  was  made  early  in  life  to 
feel  the  disadvantage  of  his  nationality  by  being  ploughed  in  his 
Abiturienten  examination,  which  alone  was  sufficient  to  prevent 
him  from  holding  any  public  post  under  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  for,  in  the  eyes  of  a  Prussian  schoolmaster,  to  be  a  Pole 
used  to  be,  and  in  large  measure  remains,  a  compendium  of  the 
seven  capital  sins.  How  far  the  success  of  .his  cause  is  due  to 
his  own  personal  effort  may  be  gauged  by  the  abhorrence,  even 
amounting  to  an  almost  superstitious  fear,  in  which  he  is  held  by 
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his  political  and  racial  opponents.  A  lucid  brain,  a  ruthless  dis¬ 
regard  of  means  so  long  as  the  end  benefit  the  land  of  his  choice 
an  energy  that  knows  not  the  bounds  of  fatigue,  M.  Korfanty 
would  be  far  better  employed  at  Warsaw  than  in  Silesia.  His 
is  the  type  of  masterful  character  that  seems  to  be  urgently  needed 
at  the  present  moment  in  that  distressed  country.  Nor  is  it  yet 
too  late  for  this  remarkable  compound  of  Conservative  and 
Revolutionary — for  he  is  both — to  take  a  hand  in  her  national 
destinies,  and,  if  he  does  so.  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
might  make  himself  a  notable  name  on  lines  less  liable  to  cavil 
than  those  which  he  has  hitherto  adopted.  It  is  safe  to  say  that, 
if  he  had  been  absent  during  the  last  three  years  from  the  late 
scene  of  his  activities,  nothing  like  half  of  the  votes  cast  for 
Poland  in  the  late  plebiscite  would  have  been  given  to  her. 

Such  are  some  of  the  problems  which  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations  has  undertaken  to  solve,  presumably  in  the  certainty 
that  no  solution  can  do  otherwise  than  irritate  all  the  parties 
concerned  in  the  quarrel,  and  with  the  only  spark  of  comfort  to 
lay  to  its  soul  that  any  solution  is  better  than  none.  That  a 
solution  is  necessary  in  the  immediate  future  private  reports  from 
Upper  Silesia  show  only  too  well.  The  innumerable  deeds  of 
violence  perpetrated  during  the  last  insurrection  are  having  their 
inevitable  result  in  vendettas,  both  private  and  public,  which 
ensure  a  healthy  weekly  crop  of  murders,  whether  it  be  that  of 
that  admirable  soldier.  Major  Montal^gre  of  the  French  Garrison, 
or  of  the  German  Burgomaster  of  Lipine,  which  are  but  typical 
of  scores  of  others.  The  theoretically  admirable  system  of  main¬ 
tenance  of  public  order  by  a  police  drawn  from  both  sections  of 
the  population  proves  itself  in  practice,  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  merely  ridiculous,  and  became  to  the  Inter- Allied  Com¬ 
mission  a  weapon  with  a  very  pronounced  double  edge.  On  the 
last  occasion  when,  as  during  the  late  insurrection,  a  weapon 
w-as  required,  it  broke  in  their  hands.  Under  the  system  recently 
introduced  by  the  Inter-Allied  Commission  the  same  fundamental 
idea  persists,  with  the  result  that,  notably  in  the  more  populated 
industrial  areas,  a  highly  organised  terrorism  prevents  any  decent 
citizen  from  entering  the  service  which  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  police.  Passions  run  high  in  a  district  which,  within  two 
years,  has  been  the  arena  of  no  less  than  three  rebellions.  It 
may  well  be  that  a  fourth  is  in  prospect,  unless  the  Supreme 
Council  rapidly  achieve  their  almost  superhuman  task  and  unless 
their  recommendations,  once  given,  are  as  rapidly  enforced. 

F.  P.  Cockerell. 


A  MONTHLY  COMMENTARY.— (IX.) 


During  the  last  month  the  friends  of  Ireland  in  this  country  have 
had  a  very  difficult  row  to  hoe.  The  Government  has  made  an  offer 
which  is  statesmanlike  and  fair,  and  which,  considering  its  source, 
is  even  generous.  Mr.  de  Valera,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
meticulously  logical,  blind  to  facts  that  appear  quite  obvious  to  the 
most  ordinary  minds,  and  somewhat  cruel  in  his  apparent  disregard 
for  the  happiness  of  the  millions  of  people  for  whom  it  is  his  duty 
to  speak.  The  advantage  to  the  Government  has  been  enormous. 
In  the  view  of  the  watching  world  outside  it  has  thrown  the  onerous 
choice  of  peace  or  war  on  the  Irish  themselves.  At  home  it  has  at 
last  adopted  an  attitude  tow’ards  Ireland  in  which  all  parties  can 
support  it.  Neither  the  country  nor  any  party  within  it  would  agree 
to  the  creation  of  an  absolutely  independent  Irish  Republic.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  although  there  has  been  sympathy  for  Mr.  de  Valera 
because  of  the  difficulties  in  which  circumstances  have  placed  him, 
there  has  been  no  support  for  his  contentions.  The  resultant  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  Irish  leaders  to  accept  has  been  very  great  indeed.  So 
long  as  one  or  more  of  the  British  political  parties  openly  advocated 
the  granting  to  Ireland  of  terms  more  generous  than  those  offered 
by  the  Government,  it  was  clear  that  Ireland  would  never  submit 
to  the  Government’s  terms.  Courage  she  has  always  shown,  and 
she  has  known  that  she  had  only  to  wait  and  to  struggle  in  order 
to  get  a  very  much  more  real  form  of  freedom  than  that  embodied 
in  the  Government  of  Ireland  Act. 

Mr.  de  Valera  has  appeared  anything  but  statesmanlike,  but  we 
need  to  remember  the  very  real  difficulties  of  his  position.  The  offer 
of  peace  came  like  a  thunderbolt  in  the  midst  of  war,  war  of  the 
most  savage  and  brutalising  kind.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
methods  adopted  on  either  side,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  the  Irish 
have  shown  great  courage,  and  that  the  ideal  which  has  inspired 
them  to  that  courage  has  been  that  Ireland  was  again  an  indepen¬ 
dent  State  w'ith  her  own  army,  fighting  for  her  national  existence. 
The  claim  may  have  been  as  preposterous  in  fact  as  it  was  in  law, 
but  there  it  w-as.  Even  supposing  that  the  Irish  leaders  wished 
to  settle,  and  to  settle  approximately  on  the  Government’s  terms, 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  down  from  the  heights  they  had  scaled. 
They  could  not  very  well  turn  round  in  five  minutes  and  say  to 
their  people  that  all  they  had  asked  them  to  fight  for  was  a  bluff. 
The  descent,  if  made  at  all,  had  to  be  made  gradually.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  extremely  wise  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  ease  the  descent  by 
dropping  the  six  conditions  precedent  laid  down  by  him  at  the 
outset  and  by  asking  the  Irish  leaders  to  confer  on  one  condition 
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only,  that  they  would  agree  that  Ireland  should  remain  within  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  nations.  The  final  settlement  betwwn 
Britain  and  Ireland  must  be  dictated  not  so  much  by  men  as  by  facts 
those  facts  of  geography,  of  history,  and  of  economic  law  which 
are  quite  unalterable;  but  in  a  situation  so  delicate  as  the  present 
it  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  men  responsible  for  making  the 
settlement  should  be  given  time  to  digest  the  facts  and  allowed  to 
approach  their  final  recognition  by  the  easiest  possible  route. 


We  have  to  read  all  Mr.  de  Valera’s  articles  and  speeches  in  the 
knowledge  that  Ireland  is  in  a  state  of  arrested  development.  The 
historian  of  the  future  will  probably  say  that  nationalism  was  a  kind 
of  distemper  that  humanity  had  to  pass  through  in  its  unstable 
adolescence.  Subjection  produces  an  intense  particularism,  a  form 
of  patriotism  which  is  not  wholly  admirable,  though  it  has  often 
been  sanctified  by  magnificent  heroism  and  self-sacrifice.  This 
particularism  can  only  be  cured  by  freedom,  and  until  it  is  so  cured 
the  nations  cannot  move  on  towards  that  mutual  co-operation  which 
is  almost  as  essential  as  freedom  to  their  happiness  and  stability. 
We  have  seen  many  nations — Italy,  Greece,  Germany,  the  Balkan 
States,  South  Africa — pass  through  this  experience  in  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  In  Central  Europe  just  now  particularism  is  acute, 
and  we  can  only  hope  that  freedom  will  work  its  cure  in  time  to 
avert  irreparable  disaster.  England  has  never  known  the  bitterness 
of  Nationalism,  and  she  is  consequently  more  ready  than  other 
nations  to  move  on  towards  the  creation  of  a  federated  world.  In 
her  dealings  with  Ireland  she  has  failed  utterly  to  recognise  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  has  withheld  her  hand  over  and  over 
again  when  a  cure  would  have  been  easy  to  apply.  Reading  between 
the  lines  of  Mr.  de  Valera’s  letters,  one  can  see  an  intense  desire 
that  Ireland  should  be  wholly  and  absolutely  free,  if  only  at  the 
moment  when  she  is  herself,  of  her  own  free  will,  accepting  restric¬ 
tions  on  that  absolute  freedom.  I  may  be  quite  wrong,  but  I  believe 
that  the  Irish  leaders  have  been  more  anxious  to  enter  the  Peace 
(/Onference  as  delegates  of  an  independent  State  than  to  leave  it 
MS  such. 


When  all  that  is  said,  however,  it  remains  a  wretchedly  small 
reason  for  which  to  imperil  the  prospects  of  peace.  Other  peoplesr— 
South  Africa  is  a  notable  example — have  worked  out  their  salvation 
without  any  such  pedantry  and  in  circumstances  of  far  greater  diffi¬ 
culty.  For  the  nationalism  of  Mr.  de  Valera  a  civilised  world  can 
have  but  little  use.  If  peace  is  to  be  maintained  in  the  future 
there  will  have  to  he  many  surrenders  of  pride,  and  even  of  more 
than  pride.  Moreover,  Mr.  de  Valera’s  arguments  would  themselves 
destroy  him  when  he  turned  from  Britain  to  negotiate  with  Ulster. 
Most  sensible  people  believe  that  Ulster  will  ultimately  be  compelled 
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to  cast  in  her  lot,  on  some  terms  or  other,  with  the  rest  of  Ireland. 
But  their  belief  is  based  on  the  logic  of  geography  and  of  economic 
law  which  is  precisely  the  logic  Mr.  de  Valera  has  so  far  declined 
to  accept  in  his  dealings  with  Great  Britain.  If  he  says  that  even 
the  freedom  of  a  Dominion  is  not  good  enough  for  Ireland  because 
she  is  too  near  England  for  that  freedom  to  be  real,  what  is  his 
answer  to  be  to  Ulster  when  she  in  turn  asserts  that  only  in  absolute 
separation  from  Catholic  Ireland  can  she  find  real  safety  and  real 
freedom?  The  really  bitter  draught  for  the  Irish  leaders  is  that 
thev  will  probably  find  that  their  own  concessions  must  precede  that 
of  Ulster  by  several  years,  that  they  will  have  to  accept  something 
less  than  freedom,  and  yet  to  defer  the  realisation  of  their  dream  of 
Irish  unity.  Here  all  my  sympathies  are  with  them.  Ulster’s 
loyalty  ”  is  to-day  the  Empire’s  greatest  source  of  weakness.  But 
on  this  point  the  word  of  wisdom  has  been  spoken  by  General  Smuts, 
who  himself,  on  behalf  of  another  nation,  accepted  something  less 
than  freedom,  and  waited  for  the  unity  that  must  inevitably  come, 
bringing  a  greater  and  more  splendid  freedom  with  it. 


Now  that  the  majority  of  a  London  Borough  Council  have  gone  to 
prison,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  pressing  question  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  will  receive  some  attention.  It  is  true  that  the  fact  that  about 
2,000,000  people  are  in  dire  straits  to  get  any  food  at  all  is  a  matter 
of  more  importance  than  the  scale  of  diet  to  be  permitted  to  thirty 
incarcerated  councillors;  but  it  is  a  less  dramatic  matter;  it  occupies 
less  space  in  the  newspapers.  The  Cabinet  has  many  worries,  and 
it  somewhat  humanly  attends  first  to  those  that  press  most  upon  its 
notice,  and  it  will  probably  hear  more  of  Mr.  Lansbury  and  his 
friends  than  it  has  of  the  suffering  thousands.  It  is  true  that  ever 
since  the  .Armistice  any  number  of  quiet  commentators  on  public 
affairs  have  maintained,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  that  the  root 
problem  of  all  industrial  problems  was  just  this  problem  of  unem¬ 
ployment  and  the  provision  for  it.  But  neither  the  Government  nor 
the  leaders  of  Labour  have  paid  much  heed.  During  all  the  golden 
months  of  apparent  prosperity  in  1919  and  1920  nothing  wms  done 
at  all.  What  was  the  use  of  bothering  about  unemployment  when 
there  were  scarcely  any  unemployed  ?  And  so  all  those  weeks  during 
which  contributions  might  have  been  pouring  into  the  insurance  fund 
were  wasted,  and  the  insurance  scheme  was  not  embodied  in  legis¬ 
lative  form  until  the  storm  was  upon  us.  And  what  a  scheme  that 
insurance  scheme  was !  After  mountainous  travail  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  produced  a  very  wee  mouse,  only  to  smother  it  within  the 
year  on  the  ground  that  it  was  too  big.  As  for  Labour,  it  wasted 
the  unique  opportunity  of  the  boom  period  in  a  hasty  rush  for  quite 
ephemeral  high  wages,  and  in  a  fight,  which  was  bound  to  be  a  losing 
fight,  on  the  political  field.  Yet  it  was  strong  enough  then  to  have 
obtained  a  real  and  valuable  unemployment  policy  from  any  Govern¬ 
ment,  if  it  had  concentrated  on  that  end.  As  it  is,  wages  are  falling. 
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nothing  has  been  nationalised,  and  about  2,000,000  workers  are  out 
of  employment.  Of  these  about  three-quarters  are  entitled  to  a 
pittance  on  which  no  family  can  live,  and  the  remainder,  an  ever- 
increasing  proportion,  are  not  able  to  draw  even  that,  because  they 
have  already  drawn  it  for  the  maximum  period  permitted  by  the 
Act. 


From  the  Labour  point  of  view  this  result  is  so  utterly  disastrous 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  understand  why  it  was  not  foreseen, 
and  why  the  paramount  importance  of  guarding  against  it  was  not 
realised.  Widespread  unemployment  disarms  Labour  as  a  fighting 
force  in  a  way  that  nothing  else  can,  for  the  trade  unions  depend 
absolutely  on  the  solidarity  of  the  w'orkers,  and  there  can  be  but 
little  solidarity  among  the  starving.  Unemployment  threatens  to 
involve  Labour  in  a  sauve  qui  pent.  Members  fall  away  when  their 
Union  can  no  longer  do  anything  for  them;  they  accept  w'ork  at  far 
less  than  the  recognised  scale  of  w'ages,  for  the  claims  of  their  fami¬ 
lies,  by  far  the  strongest  claims  humanity  knows,  become  more 
urgent  than  the  interest  of  their  class.  The  majority  who  remain 
at  work  arc  determined  to  stick  to  their  employment  Strikes 
become  almost  impossible — except  to  the  miners,  who  were  ready 
to  risk  a  Balaclava  in  a  way  that  may  have  been  magnificent,  but 
was  certainly  not  war;  and  wasteful  as  strikes  are  always,  and  mis¬ 
taken  though  they  may  often  be,  it  remains  only  too  true  that  when 
the  leaders  of  Labour  have  no  longer  that  weapon  in  the  back¬ 
ground  they  are  completely  disarmed.  But  it  is  not  true  that 
periods  of  serious  unemployment  are  of  advantage  to  employers. 
Some  of  them  think  they  are,  just  as  some  of  them  used  to  think 
that  sweated  wages  and  excessive  hours  were  to  their  advantage. 
Such  a  view  is  short-sighted.  It  is  the  fear  of  unemployment  which 
has  produced  the  policy  of  restricting  output,  w'hich  is  far  the  most 
damaging  handicap  British  employers  have  to  contend  against.  It 
produces  fear  and  discontent,  and  it  stands  in  the  way  of  any 
readjustment  of  industrial  relations. 


Labour  is  now  attempting  to  fight  a  hopeless  rearguard  action  on 
ground  it  has  omitted  to  fortify.  Mr.  Lansbury  is  in  the  breach, 
leading  the  forlorn  hope.  But  to  understand  Mr.  Lansbury’s  posi¬ 
tion — and  to  do  him  justice  he  has  a  great  deal  of  right  on  his  side- 
one  must  remember  that  in  this  tragedy  he  plays  a  dual  part.  He 
is  at  once  a  Labour  leader  and  a  municipal  authority.  Some  people 
maintain  that  he  has  no  right  to  be  both  at  the  same  time,  but 
that,  of  course,  is  nonsense.  He  has  just  as  much  right  to  be  a 
Socialist  and  a  Municipal  Councillor  as  to  be  a  Conservative  and  a 
Municipal  Councillor.  Let  us,  however,  just  for  a  moment  consider 
the  case  of  the  Poplar  councillors,  forgetting  that  they  are  also 
Socialists.  We  have  remarked  that  a  million  and  a  half  w’orkers 
in  England  are  compelled  to  rely  for  their  livelihood  on  the  magni- 
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ficent  sum  of  15s.  a  week,  and  that  a  further  half  million  can  no 
longer  even  get  that.  The  Unemployment  Insurance  Scheme  is 
bankrupt  and  broken  down;  there  is  only  one  other  source  from  which 
these  people  can  get  help,  and  it  is  manifest  that  they  must  get 
help  from  somewhere,  for  they  cannot  be  allowed  to  starve.  As  the 
Government  has  failed,  then  the  only  source  from  which  they  can 
draw  relief  is  the  local  authorities,  the  Boards  of  Guardians  appointed 
under  the  Poor  Law.  The  local  authorities,  exposed  to  a  storm  that 
they  were  never  intended  to  weather,  are  foundering  in  it. 

It  was  obvious  enough  from  the  start  that  the  Guardians  could 
not  fill  the  breach  left  by  the  Government.  They  are  not  intended 
to  cope  with  the  distress  occasioned  by  an  industrial  crisis  of  these 
dimensions.  Their  function  is  to  succour  the  poor,  the  real  poor,  the 
people  who  through  accident  or  misfortune — even  perhaps  sometimes 
owing  to  their  own  fault — have  fallen  behind  in  the  race  of  life.  It 
is  not  their  function  to  assist  the  sturdy  runners  who  are  temporarily 
idle  because  the  course  is  blocked.  They  cannot  do  so  without  dis¬ 
aster,  because  they  draw  their  funds  from  too  restricted  a  source. 
The  relief  given  by  the  Guardians  comes  out  of  the  local  rates.  Now 
unemployment,  and  indeed  poverty  itself,  are  nearly  always  concen¬ 
trated.  If  there  is  a  depression  in  a  single  trade,  the  workers  in 
that  trade  will  be  found  to  be  congregated  together.  If  there  is  a 
general  depression,  it  will  attack  first  and  most  severely  the  least 
skilled  and  the  worst  paid  workers,  and  they  also  will  be  found 
living  congregated  together.  There  will  be  no  one  unemployed  at 
all  in  Buxton  where  a  half  of  Bury  is  out  of  work.  Kensington  will 
be  untouched  when  Poplar  is  in  the  direst  distress.  But  under  the 
Poor  Law  system  the  relief  of  Bury  must  be  paid  for  by  Bury  and 
that  of  Poplar  by  Poplar,  and  Buxton  and  Kensington  will  not  have 
to  contribute  a  penny.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  partial  equalisation  of 
rates  in  London  which  is  of  real  benefit  to  the  poorer  boroughs.  But 
it  is  irrelevant  to  the  present  emergency,  because  it  only  applies  to 
the  normal  expenditure  and  not  to  outdoor  relief.  When,  therefore, 
the  Guardians  are  called  in  to  deal  with  a  situation  like  the  present, 
we  find  a  ridiculous  state  of  things.  The  most  money  has  to  be 
raised  in  the  poorest  districts;  the  doles  for  the  unemployed  have  to 
be  levied  on  the  unemployed  themselves  and  on  those  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours  who  are  just  managing  to  keep  their  heads  above  water. 


Against  this  situation  Mr.  Lansbury  and  his  colleagues  are  fully 
entitled  to  protest,  and  to  protest  loudly.  It  may  be  questioned, 
however,  whether  they  are  entitled  to  carry  their  protest  to  the 
length  of  endeavouring  to  paralyse  the  system  of  local  government 
in  London.  There  will  always  be  controversy  in  our  political  life — 
controversy  is,  in  a  way,  a  sign  of  political  health;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  preserve  sufficient  sense  of  proportion  to  realise  that  the  machinery 
of  society  must  be  kept  working.  We  cannot  try  to  smash  it  every 
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time  we  disagree  with  the  powers  that  be.  Mr.  Lansbury  and  his 
friends  are  apt  to  be  altogether  too  ready  to  advocate  these  short 
cuts  to  a  very  problematical  goal.  This  time,  moreover,  their  case 
was  so  strong  that  such  drastic  action  was  quite  unnecessary.  We 
need  also  to  remember  that  the  Poplar  Council  was  the  author  of 
some  part  of  its  own  misfortune.  Poplar’s  back  would  in  any  case 
have  broken,  in  all  probability,  under  the  burden  of  relief,  but  the 
policy  adopted  by  the  Council  added  many  unnecessary  bales  of 
straw  to  that  burden.  If  an  average  be  struck  over  the  whole  of 
London  the  bulk  of  the  expenditure  defrayed  out  of  the  rates  is  cen¬ 
tralised.  For  1920-21  the  average  rate  levied  for  these  central 
purposes  w'as  9s.  3d.,  and  in  Poplar  9s.  9d.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  borough  expenses  of  Poplar  necessitated,  a  rate  of  5s.  lOd.,  as 
against  an  average  for  London  of  Ss.  5d.,  and  the  Poor  Law  Guar¬ 
dians’  expenditure  a  rate  in  Poplar  of  7s.  2^d.,  against  an  average 
of  2s.  S^d.  The  latter  discrepancy  can  be  to  a  great  extent  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  more  out  relief  was  needed  in  Poplar  than 
in  the  more  well-to-do  districts,  but  it  is  clear  that  Poplar’s  expendi¬ 
ture  tends  to  be  more  lavish  w'hen  it  is  locally  controlled.  Other 
figures  indicate  that  Poplar’s  policy  of  out  relief  has  been  unduly 
generous  in  1921.  According  to  the  latest  statistics  available  as  I 
write,  it  has  given  out  relief  to  16,000  people,  its  total  population 
being  162,000.  This  gives  a  percentage  far  in  excess  of  those  of 
any  other  London  borough,  poor  or  rich,  the  next  highest  figures 
being  those  for  Wandsw'orth,  w'hich  has  relieved  9,800  out  of  479,000, 
and  Camberwell,  w’hich  has  relieved  9,500  out  of  261,000. 


It  is  here  that  we  are  brought  up  against  the  dualism  of  the  Poplar 
Council.  It  is  not  only  the  local  authority  for  Poplar,  it  is  the  van¬ 
guard  of  a  party.  It  has  conceived  it  to  be  its  duty,  as  have  some 
other  authorities  whose  scales  of  relief  have  been  disallowed,  to 
apply  in  an  extreme  form  the  Labour  doctrine  of  “Work  or  main¬ 
tenance.”  With  that  doctrine  as  a  general  principle  it  is  impossible 
to  quarrel,  but  as  a  general  principle  it  does  not  carry’  us  very  far, 
and  some  of  the  implications  drawn  from  it  recently  threaten  to  be 
economically  disastrous.  It  is  true  enough  that  a  man  who  is 
normally  performing  a  useful  function  in  society  cannot  be  left  to 
starve,  or  to  be  physically  and  morally  debilitated  by  hardship,  when 
his  services  are  temporarily  not  required.  But  it  is  not  true  that 
there  is  a  fund,  which  exists  independently  of  other  people’s  work, 
out  of  which  he  can  be  indefinitely  maintained.  His  relief  requires 
careful  organisation,  and  must  come  out  of  the  proceeds  of  someone 
else’s  work.  It  is,  moreover,  asking  too  much  of  human  nature  to 
pay  the  unemployed  at  a  rate  equal  to  that  at  which  the  employed 
are  paid.  Now  the  Daily  Herald,  '’which  Mr.  Lansbury  controls, 
maintains  that  there  is  such  a  fund,  and  it  rejects  altogether  the 
argument  that  the  prevailing  rates  of  wages  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  a  scale  of  out  relief  has  to  be  fixed.  It  is  impos- 
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sible  to  acquit  the  Poplar  Council  of  having  allowed  their  general 
views  on  the  wage  question  to  influence  their  policy  of  out  relief. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  valid  reason  why  they  should  not,  always  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  ratepayers  who  elect  them  sympathise  with  their 
objects  and  are  prepared  to  face  the  consequences  of  their  policy. 
But  such  a  course  seriously  weakens  their  case  when  they  come  to 
demand  that  other  boroughs,  w'hich  are  of  a  different  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  should  be  made  to  endorse  their  policy  and  to  share  its 

consequences. 


A  Cabinet  Committee  is  now  sitting  to  discover  a  way  out  of  this 
tangle,  and  at  the  same  time  a  Koyal  Commission  has,  I  understand, 
been  instructed  to  consider  the  more  equal  distribution  of  London’s 
municipal  burden  over  the  whole  of  its  area.  One  or  two  funda¬ 
mental  principles  should  have  become  clear  as  a  result  of  this  discus¬ 
sion.  First,  widespread  unemployment  such  as  exists  at  present  is 
not  really  a  matter  for  boroughs  to  deal  with,  not  even  a  matter  for 
larger  local  government  authorities  to  deal  with.  It  is  a  national 
calamity  which  needs  to  be  faced  by  the  nation  as  a  whole.  This 
principle  is  already  admitted;  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  was 
based  upon  it,  and  the  fact  that  the  Act  has  broken  down  is  the 
fault  of  the  Act,  and  not  of  the  principle.  The  relief  of  distress,  and, 
if  possible,  the  provision  of  work,  which,  even  though  it  may  not 
show  a  profit,  may  be  less  costly  in  the  long  run  and  far  less  demoral¬ 
ising  than  a  mere  policy  of  doles,  should  be  organised  centrally  and 
centrally  controlled.  Secondly,  as  there  must  in  all  probability  be 
loose  ends  left  over  from  any  national  scheme,  and  as  some  local 
provision  for  relief  may  remain  necessary,  the  poorest  areas  must 
not  be  left  to  bear  their  burden  unaided.  The  cost  of  such  relief 
must  be  levied  equitably  over  larger  areas,  and,  as  a  necessary  corol¬ 
lary,  the  policy  of  relief  must  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  local 
Guardians  and  placed  in  those  of  stronger  bodies  responsible  for  the 
whole  of  such  areas. 


H.  B.  Usher. 
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